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INTRODUCTION 


Aurnovcx following the pattern of organization of the most recent issue 
of the Review concerned with problems of educational and psychological 
testing (Volume XXVI, No. 1), the current issue contains two additional 
chapters: one upon tests of general mental ability and another upon the 
challenging area of construct validity. No attempt will be made in this 
introduction either to summarize the contents of the chapters or to present 
trends as the reader will find in the chapters themselves evaluative material 
as well as descriptive coverage of pertinent research literature. 

During the preparation of the current issue of the Review the chairman 
followed the practice of his predecessor, Max Englehart, of writing to more 
than 200 members of the American Educational Research Association in 
order to request copies of references to materials such as bulletins or mono- 
graphs upon educational and psychological testing that are not readily 
found in the more familiar sources. The Chairman of the Committee evalu- 
ated the various references and publications received and sent to respective 
chapter authors those items that he thought relevant. Appreciation is ex- 
pressed by the Committee and its helpers to the many AERA members who 
gave so generously of their time and efforts. 

Because of tremendous growth in the number of articles published in 
professional journals it has been necessary to be highly selective. It is 
hoped that a minimum number of significant contributions have been 
overlooked or omitted from each of the eight chapters. 


f WiLLIAM B. MICHAEL, Chairman 
Committee on Educational and Psychological Testing 
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CHAPTER I 


Testing and the Use of Test Results 


SAMUEL T. MAYO 


Tuts introductory chapter presents a general overview of testing. Three 
aspects are treated: developments contributing to the improvement of tests 
and testing, developments in testing programs, and sources of information 
on testing.* 

The last three years saw several reviews of testing history as well as 
critical evaluations of the philosophy, theory, and practice of testing; 
illustrations are the contributions of Cronbach and Gleser (12), Kavruck 
(43), Traxler (77), and Wrightstone and others (85). Cronbach and 
Gleser asked whether traditional psychometric theory is perhaps outmoded. 
After several years of trying to devise a testing model based upon infor- 
mation theory, Cronbach and his associates turned to decision theory as 
being more adequate. They touched upon such basic issues in the improve- 
ment of testing as optimum selection ratio, optimum length of a single 
test, optimum size of a test battery, sequential testing, and the bandwidth- 
fidelity dilemma. 

In an invited address before the annual meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association in 1957, Professor Philip N. Vernon of the University 
of London observed that despite 25 years of the wide use of tests in educa- 
tion and in the military services and in spite of considerable gains in test 
theory, the practical efficiency of testing was still disappointing. He further 
pointed out that current tests involved many sources of variance other than 
the constructs at which they were aimed. He suggested that after more 
thorough exploration of components, a relatively short list of ability and 
personality factors could be devised which would cover much of the 
variance in performance criteria used in making practical decisions. 

There seemed to be a number of counter-trends toward correcting the 
previous neglect of test validity. More attention to construct validity was 
given in the newer test manuals. An entire chapter of the present issue is 
devoted to construct validity. Se a e 

It was encouraging to note evidence of careful attention to adequate 
criterion variables in a number of references such as those by Flanagan 
(32) ; Macaluso and Dailey (51); Perloff (63) ; Stein, (74) 5:Stuit, Helm- 
stadter, and Frederiksen (75); and Wilson (83). s..0. => 

There was widespread evidence of increased efforts to educate test users 
in the better understanding of the purposes, characteristics, and interpre- 


*A supplemental bibliography may be obtained free from the author while his supply lasts. 
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tation of tests. This was manifested not only in recommendations for in- j 
creased course work in testing for prospective teachers, but also in aug. - 
mented inservice education of all test users. In spite of progress in these 
directions, it was implied that not nearly enough was being done to edu- h 
cate prospective teachers in measurement. f: 
Noll (60) surveyed requirements for measurement courses for certifi. - 
cation in the various states and the course work offered in measurement 
in 80 selected teacher-training institutions of four types: large public, 
large private, state teachers colleges, and liberal arts colleges. He found 
that 83 percent offered an introductory course in measurement, Of 
however, only about 14 percent required the course of all undergrad 
preparing to teach; up to 21 percent required it of undergraduates 
paring for certain types of certificates, Only about 10 percent of 
states specified a course in measurement for certification, and it 
even rare that states recommended such a course as an elective. 
Under the auspices of the Committee on Test Utilization of the Nat 


majority of the institutions had reference libraries of standardized tes 
and reported adequate assistance from test publishers, There was le 


naire responses, 
; Diederich (15, 17, 18), reported a practicum in item analysis in hi 
introductory measurement classes, Several other authors who gave attel 
tion to practical suggestions for exercise writing and simplified iten 
analysis for teachers included Engelhart (30), Nedelsky (58), Schu 
macher (67), and Stecklein (73). A number of testing and research 
bureaus of large universities and colleges circulated form letters to a 
quaint their faculties with their consulting services on course examin 


(65, 66) described a new type of problem-solving item form, which empha- 
sizes the processes of learning rather than products, and he also explored. 
several new ways of Scoring responses, In a handbook for college teachers: 
Dressel and Hill (23) related "critical thinking" as one of the important | 
objectives of education to problems of instruction and evaluation. Dressel | 
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(22) also considered a large number of psychological factors in a series 
of institutional research studies, for example, biases in academic mark- 
ing, students’ fear of “blowing up” on examinations, and immediate 
knowledge of results in answering test items. 

A number of developments were made in evaluative instruments and 
techniques other than tests. Flanagan, Pumroy, and Tuska (35) applied 
the critical incident technique to the development of a personality criterion 
instrument, and the same instrument was offered as an aid to behavioral 
record keeping in the elementary grades (33, 34). North (61) studied 
a biographical inventory experimentally in four metropolitan high schools. 
A new method of scaling categorical data, such as personal history 
blanks, profile scores, and inventory items, was proposed by du Mas 
(24). 

It was encouraging to note that the amount of funds available for re- 
search on testing and evaluation instruments greatly increased. There 
were too many sources to list all of them, but examples are the U. S. 
Office of Education, National Science Foundation, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Office of Naval Research, College Entrance Examination Board, 
and many private foundations. An example of contract research in a 
school system is to be found in the Cooperative Research Project on 
the mentally retarded but educable child; the study is being conducted 
over a three-year period by the Chicago Board of Education. Out of this 
project are developing a number of evaluation instruments and rating 
devices which have been devised for use with educable mentally handi- 
capped children but which will also have applicability for average and 
above-average children as well. 

Interest in studying the predictive value of high-school indexes for 
college achievement continued from the previous period reviewed. Edward 
O. Swanson of the Student Counseling Bureau of the University of Minne- 
sota reported in a personal communication to the author that he had 
studied simple and multiple correlations of such indexes with freshman 
grades for nearly all the Minnesota colleges, recommending the use of 
either regression equations or expectancy tables for practical interpre- 
tation of the results, Bennett, Seashore, and Wesman (8) reported a 
seven-year follow-up of high-school students tested on the Differential 
Aptitude Tests which showed certain profile differences among persons 
entering diverse careers. 

Cureton and others (13) produced a specimen set of an abbreviated 
demonstration aptitude test battery, designed solely for instructional pur- 
poses, Included in the study kit are test booklets for two parallel forms, 
four different types of scoring keys, and a manual. The kit is inexpen- 
sive, is not confidential, and can fulfill a need for demonstration material 
in measurement classes where one is faced with problems of individual 
materials, security of tests, and testing time limits. 

Larson and McCreary (46) surveyed testing practices in California 
public secondary schools. They found that the schools had a general 
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testing pattern and that although the test results were generally available 
to colleges, there were few requests for such information on the part of | 
colleges. 

Manuel (52) discussed selective admissions in public colleges and 
pointed to difficulties caused by the wide range of applicants’ abilities and 
the lack of college resources. He cited the experience of The University. 
of Texas in this respect. At the University of Kansas, Smith (72) studied — 
the achievement of students in relation to certain cutting scores om 
admission tests, and Yocum and Anderson (88) studied the achievement 
of a group of mentally superior students. [m 

Stuit, Helmstadter, and Frederiksen (75) surveyed the problems of col- 
lege evaluation and pointed up the need for (a) evaluation instrumenti 
which more clearly emphasize important educational objectives; (b) bette; 
normative data for new instruments; and (c) better understanding of ho 
to organize, instruct, and handle a small group such as an evaluation com 
mittee. á 

The mushrooming of electronic computer installations—some 1200 
them at last count by Wrigley (87)—portends powerful impetus to 
development by making feasible kinds of research studies otherwise 
practical, such as those in configural scoring of test items, pattern analy 
of total scores, large-scale correlational analyses, and factor analyses, © 


Developments in Testing Programs 


Several worthwhile developments in measurement and evaluation pri 
grams of school systems were noted by way of personal communication! 


item analysis by teachers and committees to improve their own test co 
struction, including departmental achievement tests; and (b) the use 


atypical groups. Warren Findley, of the Atlanta (Georgia) schools wrote. 
that the ratio of Mental Age to Chronolo, 
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telligence tests in three junior high schools. In Pinellas County (Florida) 
the testing leaders of the 10 largest counties in the state were invited to a 
one-day meeting to explore mutual problems. 

The problems of planning, setting up, maintaining, and evaluating 
testing programs were considered by a number of workers among whom 
were Dobbin (19), Durost (25), Educational Testing Service (27), Elliott 
(28), Engelhart (29), Landy (45), Lennon (48, 49), Rankin (64), Sea- 
shore (69), Weitz (80), and Womer (84). 

North (62) surveyed the testing programs of the public-school members 
of the Educational Records Bureau. He found that all members had a 
systematic testing program in operation and that tests of a wide variety 
were being used. Nearly all the members based their testing programs on 
stated educational objectives, recorded test results on a uniform cumu- 
lative record, and made results available to counselors and teachers. In 
a majority of the cases, members indicated that special appraisal devices 
were used; achievement test results were interpreted to the board of edu- 
cation; results were made available to parents and students under certain 
circumstances; inservice training programs were held to familiarize teach- 
ers with the interpretation and use of test results; and testing programs 
had resulted in improvements in guidance, pupil programing, instruction, 
curriculum development, and grouping procedures. In about half the cases 
it was indicated that teachers helped to score the tests; in very few cases 
were the tests scored exclusively by teachers. In only a few cases was 
it reported that the testing program was based in part upon locally con- 
structed tests. 

Harvey (41) inquired into the uses and practices in 296 institutions 
participating in the Graduate Record Examination Institutional Testing 
Program for 1955-56; he found (a) an increase in the number of insti- 
tutions, and (b) the tendency to use the tests at a wider range of edu- 
cational levels and for a greater variety of purposes, which were de- 
scribed in detail. 

Testing played an important part in two new programs inaugurated by 
Educational Testing Service during the period (26). They were the 
Teacher Education Examination Program and the Sponsored Scholarship 
Services. One of the largest users of the latter program, the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation, described the Merit Scholarship Program 
in its own brochure (57). 

The status of the General Educational Development Testing Program 
and the results of its use were reported in a comprehensive brochure (3). 
The research activities of the College Entrance Examination Board were 
reported for a five-year period by Fishman (31). 

Davis (14) reported upon a centralized testing and guidance service 
of the Board of Regents of the University System of Georgia, which is 
comprised of 15 tax-supported institutions of higher learning. The pro- 
gram has as its primary purpose the improvement of system-wide selection 
and counseling procedures. Technical matters relating to testing and re- 
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search methodology were placed in the hands of specialists, and the | 
service acts in an advisory capacity, member institutions retaining their 
autonomy in formulating their own admissions policies. Extensive data | 
on norms and validities are provided college counselors and high-school 
principals throughout the state. E 
There was a trend toward a greater interest of various religious grou; 
in testing. A number of dissertations were written on selection tests foi 
seminarians. Kling (44) reported a research study of the predictive valu 


Sources of Information on Testing 


Excellent Tesources are to be found in several issues of the REVIEW 
which have contributed to the improvement of tests 


cational Measurements” by Wrigh 
stone and others (85). Another chapter in the same issue with implica 


by Furst (37), Evaluating Student Progress in the Secondary School by 
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by Shane and McSwain (71). The Taxonomy of Educational Objectives 
(9), previously published in a preliminary edition, appeared in its final 
form. 

Several short, paperback books appeared. Notable among these was 
Essentials of Educational Evaluation by Wandt and Brown (79), designed 
for a unit on testing rather than a full semester course. Those who need 
guidance material to orient students toward the proper “set” for testing 
will welcome T'aking a Test by Manuel (53). A brief but well-done treat- 
ment of test principles appropriate for the inservice training of teach- 
ers, counselors, and administrators is to be found in Measuring Pupil 
Achievement by Lefever, Naslund, and Thorpe (47). 
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CHAPTER II 


Development and Applications of Tests 
of General Mental Ability 


WILLARD G, WARRINGTON and JOE L. SAUPE 


Tus review is concerned primarily with the literature since 1955. How- 
ever, because the report by Stanley (71) in 1953 is the latest REVIEW 
chapter on this topic, a few references from the 1952-55 period are in- 
cluded. In eliminating potential references to meet space commitments, 
the review was made as comprehensive as possible and was restricted to 
studies most relevant for workers in education. Coverage in many areas 
may consequently appear thin, but the number of studies reviewed is not 
necessarily indicative of the total amount of work on a given test or 
topic. Many studies of more clinical than educational interest were pur- 
posely excluded. This chapter was further limited generally to single- or 
double-score tests of intelligence. 


General Considerations 


In his review Stanley (71) suggested that traditional group intelligence 
measures were being threatened by differential ability batteries, partic- 
ularly the Differential Aptitudes Test (DAT). Although some of the 
newer differential batteries may be experiencing deserved popularity, the 
ease with which references for this review were collected testifies that the 
development and use of the venerable tests of general mental ability or, 
more simply, intelligence, continue at the usual rate. While any conflict 
may have been more apparent than real, it nevertheless appears that pub- 
lishers of differential batteries, having been unable to supplant single- 
score tests, have decided to recognize their value. For example, the Psy- 
chological Corporation (62) recently provided evidence of predictive 
validity and norms for the sum of DAT scores, VR and NA, used as a 
single measure of scholastic aptitude. Similarly, Science Research Asso- 
ciates (66) offered 2V -+R as a basis for estimating IQ's from their 
Primary Mental Abilities tests and provided normative information for 
this procedure on a revised profile sheet. 

Discussions of the nature of intelligence continue to appear and, as 
implied above, different conceptions of its nature possess concomitantly 
varying implications for its measurement. Somewhat polar positions were 
discussed by Burt (15) and by Guilford (33). Burt (15) traced the 
history of the concept of intelligence from Plato and Aristotle to the 
present, arguing that the hypothesis that intelligence is characterized by 
being (a) cognitive, (b) general, and (c) innate, has been developed 
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throughout history and is generally substantiated by modern statistical 
techniques. Guilford (33), on the other hand, in a progress report of 
his factorial study of intelligence, enumerated, classified, and discuss 
some 45 factors which have been identified with various degrees of ¢ T 
tainty. He stated that intelligence is useful as a semipopular term, bu 
that only single-factor scores can do complete justice in describing 
dividuals. Significantly, both these positions are backed by factor-analyti 
evidence, It is the particular approach to factor analysis that differentiates 
them. 

Another view of intelligence was offered by Fromm and Hartman 
who attempted to separate intelligence from intelligence testing, 
clinical cases to illustrate interdependence and interrelationships of 
tions and intellect, Heim (37) also discussed intelligence tests fro 
clinical point of view supported by general observations in her 
Minor (57) presented a theory of intelligence as background to his 
cussion of the results of administering a 20-item vocabulary test 
well-selected national sample of 1500 individuals. His findings were 
cussed from the point of view of the maximum utilization of the i 
lectual resources of the U. S.; he deemed it possible to classify jobs @ 
the labor force on a ladder of verbal ability. 

The above references document the fact that even though tests of g 
eral mental ability are the most widely used tests, if not the most use 
controversy concerning the meaning of intelligence and, consequent 
methods for measuring it remains. That interest in intelligence and 
telligence testing continues is borne out by the allotting of almost an ent 
issue of the British Journal of Educational Psychology (13) to this topi 
Articles in this issue were devoted to the definition of intelligence, 
nature-nurture controversy, the study of errors made on intelligence tt 
items, the stability of intelligence test performance, and the effects of pri 
tice and coaching. 


Individual Tests: Verbal and Nonverbal 


Although the revised Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scales (S-B) probab 
still receive considerable use, the number of researches concerned d 


the 1950-55 period, they noted that there was an increase in the numb 
of well-controlled studies, that interest in the use of the W.B as a te 
of general intelligence as opposed to its use as a diagnostic instrume 
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increased, and that interest in sex differences was evident for the first 
time. None of the 139 studies covered in that review is mentioned here. 
Examples of research with the W-B were the factor analysis reported by 
Davis (23) which suggested that the W-B subtests have complex factor 
patterns for the 11 factors isolated, and the study by Rubin-Rabson (63) 
which demonstrated that four W.B verbal subtests have discrepancies in 
order and degree of difficulty of items. 

The Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) (78), a revised and 
restandardized version of the original W-B J and W-B II scales, appeared 
in 1955 and has since stimulated much research effort in its behalf. 
Cohen (18) investigated the factorial structure of the WAIS at four 
different age levels from 18 through 60 and found that three major cor- 
related factors appeared at each level and that a strong general factor 
accounted for over half of the total variance of all subtests, 

Goolishian and Ramsay (30) compared the WAIS and W.B 1, using 
two populations, and concluded that full scale IQ's were significantly 
lower on the WAIS than on W-B I. Cole and Weleba (19) gave both the 
V.B I and the WAIS to the same 46 college students and found a large 
practice effect on all three IQ scores. Dana (22) compared four verbal 
subtests for the above two scales and found that the degree of correlation, 
-69 to .93, was a function of the number of new items in the WAIS. Thus, 
it would seem that the equivalence of the WAIS and the W-B has not 
been unequivocally demonstrated for several types of populations. 

There appears to be considerable interest in short forms of the WAIS. 
Using the standardization data, Doppelt (24) selected the pair of verbal 
subtests which correlated highest with total verbal score and the pair of 
performance subtests which correlated highest with total performance 
scores, Again using the standardization data, Maxwell (56) compared 
Whitmyre and Pishkin (80) applied both Doppelt's method and the pro- 
rating system to the test records of 100 psychiatric patients and found 
that both methods gave high correlations, .94 and .95, with full scale 
scores, Again using the standardization data, Maxwell (56) compared 
all possible combinations of subtests of the WAIS with 17 short forms 
of the W-B and found that the best WAIS short forms are different from 
the best W-B short forms. 

.MeNemar (54) and Gwynne-Jones (34) discussed the importance of 
careful evaluation of difference scores on the WAIS to avoid overinter- 
pretations of chance differences. 

Research with the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) 
continued, Using an interesting experimental design, Price and Thorne 
(61) investigated the equivalence of the WISC and W.B I for 40 11- 
and 40 14-year-old children. Their data indicated considerable lack of 
equivalence of the two tests, particularly in the performance scores. 
Holland (38), Harlow and others (35), and Arnold and Wagner (5) com- 
pared performance on the ISC and the S-B and found that S.B scores 
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correlated higher with full scale and verbal scores than with performance 
scores. They concluded that the WISC is a reasonably valid measure of 
intelligence in the age range six to 14 years. 

Other individual intelligence tests were also the subject of numerous 
research reports. In particular, interest in Raven’s Progressive Matrices 
(PM) increased. Green and Ewert (31) presented normative data for 
the PM under group administration by slides to 1214 Rochester, Minne- 
sota, children, aged six to 12. Sperrazzo and Wilkins (69) repeated 
this norming study for a St. Louis, Missouri, population and found lower 
correlations, .23 to .40, between the PM and other measures of intelli- 
gence than did Green and Ewert (31). Bolton (12) reported consider- . 
able success in using the PM for testing non-English-speaking children. 
With respect to the Colored Progressive Matrices (CPM), Martin and 
Wiechers (55) found a high correlation, .91, between the CPM and 
WISC, whereas Stacey and Carleton (70) reported a considerably lower 
correlation of .55 for a similar population. 

The Columbia Mental Maturity Scale (CMMS) (14) which appeared in 
1953 attracted some research attention. Testing 70 fourth-grade children, 
Barratt (6) found that the CMMS correlated .61 with the WISC and .58 
with the PM. French and Worcester (27) compared S-B and CMMS 
scores for 41 normal and 90 retarded six- to 12-year-olds and found a 
correlation of .67 between the two tests for both groups; they also found 
that the CMMS overestimated the mental ability of the poorer pupils. 

In other developments in this general area, Porteus (60) summarized 
research and developments concerning his Maze Test. Copple (21) pro- 
posed a novel oral sentence-completion technique as a measure of in- 
telligence. The report by Armitage and others (4) demonstrated that 
attempts to use the Rorschach as an effective intelligence test continued 
to show inconclusive results. 


Performance Tests 


Only limited work appears to have been done in this area. Orgel and 
Dreger (59) compared the Arthur Adaptation of the Leiter Performance 
Scale (AALPS) and the S-B, Form L, and concluded that the AALPS 
was valuable for appraising the child with a verbal handicap. Levinson 
(45) reported a reliability of .88 for the Knox Cube Backward Test 
(KCB) and a correlation of .60 for the S-B and the KCB. Jones and Rich 
(40) found that the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test gave a quick and 
reasonably valid estimate of intelligence in an aged adult population. 


Group Tests 
A considerable amount of valuable unpublished information concerning 
presently available group tests of mental ability was obtained from the 
major test publishers. While only a small amount of this information can 
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be presented here, it is nevertheless evident that testing in this area is 
still in an active developmental stage. 

The demise of the ACE Psychological Examination was probably partly 
responsible for the appearance of several new, well-developed tests (11, 
25, 65) designed to predict success at the college level. The Lorge- 
Thorndike Intelligence Tests (47) and a revised edition of the Henmon- 
Nelson Tests of Mental Ability (43) also appeared. Both these tests seem 
to have exceptionally good normative data and cover all grades from 
early elementary through high school. 

Group tests continued to be the subject of much reported research. 
Sheldon and Manolakes (67) compared the California Test of Mental 
Maturity, S-Form (CTMM) and the S-B, Form L, for 422 first- to sixth- 
graders and found no significant differences between mean IQ’s, However, 
nearly half the pairs of scores differed by more than 10 IQ points. Altus 
(1) compared the verbal and nonverbal parts of the CTMM and the 
WISC, finding r’s of .71 for verbal and .67 for nonverbal scores. A 
107-item bibliography (16) prepared by the California Test Bureau 
summarizes investigations involving the CTMM from 1935 to 1955. 

Justman and Wrightstone (41) examined the scores of 1698 eighth- 
grade pupils on the Pintner Intermediate Test and the Henmon-Nelson 
and reported that for group appraisal the two tests were interchangeable 
even though the H-N IQ's tended to be somewhat above Pintner IQ's at 
the low-ability level and below them at the high level. 

*Cultural bias" in intelligence tests continued to attract attention. The 
Purdue Non-Language Test (75) represents an example of a new test 
that was advertised as "culture fair." The items of this test require sub- 
jects to select unique elements from sets of geometric designs. 

The Davis-Eells Games (D-E) were studied in several contexts. Love 
and Beach (48) administered the D-E to 579 third- and fourth-grade 
pupils who had also taken the Kuhlmann-Anderson (K-A) or the CTMM. 
They reported correlations of .53 and .60 between D-E and K-A and 
CTMM scores, respectively. Tate and Voss (74) investigated differences 
in race, residence, and sex of some 1200 fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders 
on D-E and CTMM. The two tests discriminated equally between races, 
but D-E discriminated more sharply between rural and urban pupils; only 
D-E items by Tate and Voss (74) provided meager support for the claims 
of the test's designers. The studies reported by Altus (2) and by Cole- 
man and Ward (20) provided further generally negative evidence concern- 
ing the "fairness" of the D-E to lower-class children. The conclusions of 
Ludlow (49) in his summary of three D-E studies are still appropriate. 
Ludlow indicated that although the novel approach to test construction 
used in the D-E was to be commended, the research evidence so far 
reported did not provide conclusive evidence on the test’s validity and 
that more study of the test was needed before it could be recommended 
as an operational instrument. 
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Applications of Tests of Mental Ability 


The applications of intelligence tests reviewed here represent a very 
limited sample. More complete treatments in some major areas of appli- 
cation can be found in chapters by Pinneau and Jones and by Jones in 
the December 1958 Review. 

Particularly important during the past few years and very likely to be 
more important during the immediate future is the problem of predicting 
academic success. Stroud, Blommers, and Lauber (73) made a correla- | 
tional analysis of the comparative value of the WISC, S-B, and Iowa Tests _ 
of Basic Skills as predictors of academic success in grades 3 to 6. Multiple 
R’s of .60 to .75 were reported for various combinations of subtests. 
They made the provocative point that the population of pupils (referrals 
to school psychologists) on which their study was based, was the relevant 
population for the study of individual tests in school settings. For their 
sample the evidence indicated considerable predictive power for the in- 
telligence tests. Wellman (79) reported that the Otis Quick Scoring Mental 
Maturity Test predicted ninth- and tenth-grade achievement better than 
any of the SRA Primary Mental Abilities (PMA) subtests or PMA total 
but that selected subtests of the PMA added significantly to the multiple 
predictive power of the combination. Russell (64) found that the SB, 
Form L, was a better predictor of reading progress during first grade 
than the Davis-Eells. Barratt and Baumgarten (7) reported no differences 
between the S.B and the WISC in predicting reading or arithmetic achieve- 
ment for achievers and nonachievers in grades 4 to 6. Jackson (39) in- 
vestigated the effectiveness of several tests, including the ACE, for predict- 
Ing success of college freshmen. He found that these tests had considerable 
predictive power but predicted better for women than for men. Klugman 
(42) used two tests, the CTMM and the ACE, to predict the success of 
151 student nurses. He reported no difference in verbal but significant 
differences in the nonverbal area, ACE being a better predictor. In a sum- 
mary report Lennon and Schutz (44) listed 479 correlations between 
several common group intelligence tests and various group achievement 
tests from unpublished studies during the period 1940 to 1956. Correla- 
Hons reported range from .26 to .86 with a median r of .65. As in the 
past, then, and as might be predicted for the future, tests of general mental 
an appeared to be most useful for predicting academic success at all 
levels. Such predictions, however, even when assisted by tests of other 
types, are not perfect. 

Work in infant testing seemed somewhat limited for the review period. 
Cavanaugh and others (17) reported data showing that the Cattell In- 
fant Intelligence Scale was a poor predictor of intelligence when adminis- 
tered at the age of six months. However, Simon and Bass (68) presented 
the clinician’s point of view in arguing that rejection of the validity of 
infant testing seemed premature. They presented data from situations i 
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which test results oved considerably by the use of clinical 
judgment. 

Developmental and longitudinal studies of intelligence continued to re- 
ceive considerable research attention. Bayley (8, 9, 10), in particular, 
reported extensively the results of repeated testing of the same sample 
of persons and presented an age curve of intelligence from birth to 50 
years or older. She emphasized the complex nature of intellectual abilities 
and the difficulties inherent in the interpretation of measures of adult 
intelligence. Watts (77) reported that grammar-school girls, when tested 
with the same test annually for eight years, improved up to at least seven 
testings. She concluded that most of this gain was probably due to prac- 
tice effect rather than increase in age. Tozer and Larwood (76) tested 
students at the beginning and at the end of their university degree courses 
and found statistical gains that were unrelated to age, sex, or course of 
study taken. Gehman and.Matyas (29) administered the WISC and the 
S-B to 60 fifth-graders and again when these pupils were in the ninth 
grade, and reported that both tests yielded relatively constant IQ's over 
this period. 

Consistent with the concern shown for the problems of aging, re- 
searches investigating the relationship of aging and intelligence were in 
evidence. Strother, Schaie, and Horst (72) reported test data for a sample 
of college graduates in the 70-84 age bracket. Their data showed that non- 
verbal abilities declined with advancing age much more rapidly than did 
verbal abilities, Lorge (46) summarized research relating aging and 
intelligence and concluded that intelligence and learning are maintained 
without significant decrease throughout early and middle maturity. This 
conclusion accords generally with the longitudinal studies mentioned 
above but is at variance with the more traditional idea of mental develop- 
ment that has been based largely on latitudinal studies, particularly those 
required in standardizing mental ability tests. 

A variety of studies dealt with the relationship of intelligence to various 
physical and environmental factors. The comparison of Negro and white 
intelligence was investigated by Woods and Toal (81), using an analysis 
of variance design. They reported that Negroes scored higher on per- 
ceptual speed and accuracy and whites scored higher on culturally loaded 
items, McCord and Demerath (52) discussed previous studies of this 
same problem and presented data of their own that showed no significant 
relationship between race and intelligence when differences in socio- 
economic status, parental education, and general home environment 
were statistically removed. 

Anastasi (3) presented a comprehensive summary of research during 
the past 25 years on the relationship of intelligence and family size. She 
discussed the inconsistencies that have characterized research in this area 
and suggested explanations that might account for them. McArthur (50) 
attempted to show that intelligence tests are biased against upper classes 
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as well as lower classes. His results were in the predicted direction but 
were not conclusive. Estes (26) found that differences between upper ant 
lower socioeconomic groups in WISC scores in the second grade were m 
longer apparent when the same pupils were tested in the fifth grade, 
Two of a series of studies of the factorial composition of intelli 
were reported by McCall (51) and McCormick (53). McCall (51) inve 
gated sex differences in factor patterns, and McCormick (53) studied d 
ferences between high and low cognitive ability groups. Although 
erally similar factor patterns were found in both studies, differences w 
noted. For example, McCormick (53) reported that the “verbal” f, 
seemed relatively more important for the high ability group an 
"cognitive" factor for the low, and that there was relatively more s 
ficity of the primary factors for the high group. 
Finally, two studies are cited as illustrative of the complexities 
confound the measurement of mental ability. Mouly and Edgar (58) 
four well-known group tests to 164 ninth-graders and found conside 
disparity in the IQ's for some students. They cautioned against too 
comparison and interpretation of IQ's obtained from different tests. 
more disturbing evidence, reported by Heim (36), was that test sub 
tend to adapt their performance level to the level of difficulty of 
items, i.e., do better on questions in a harder context than on the san 
questions in an easier context. Obviously there is considerable need 
basic and integrative research in this area. f 
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CHAPTER III 


Development and Applications of Tests of 
Intellectual and Special Aptitudes 


J. P. GUILFORD, BENJAMIN FRUCHTER, and H. PAUL KELLEY 


Tue conception of fundamental differential aptitudes and the basic re- 
search aimed at their discovery were not taken seriously until Thurstone 
proposed his theory of multiple factors and carried out the first compre- 
hensive factor-analytic study from this point of view, a little more than 
two decades ago (82). Since that time there has been substantial develop- 
ment along this line in the further work of Thurstone and his associates 
and in the Air Force wartime research on classification tests (40). By 
the end of the war, about 25 primary mental abilities (not all of them in - 
the general intellectual area) had been found by Thurstone’s methods of 
analysis. Many of them were demonstrated to have some importance in 
the selection and classification of aircraft pilots, navigators, bombardiers, | 
and other aircrew personnel. 

Since the war, the highest concentration of research along the same 
lines has been in connection with the project on Aptitudes of High-Level 
Personnel, at the University of Southern California. In this project, the 
prevailing technique has represented a wedding of factor analysis with 
experimental method. The kinds of tasks or tests have been varied system- 
atically, both qualitatively and quantitatively, according to hypotheses 
generated concerning the existence of certain primary intellectual abili- - 
ties and concerning their properties. The batteries of tests have been ad- | 
ministered to military personnel who were entering upon courses of train- 
ing that in most cases led to the status of commissioned officers. The in- 
tellectual abilities under investigation were included under the heuristic 
categories of reasoning, creative thinking, evaluation, planning, and prob- 
lem solving. Since the initiation of the project in 1949, a dozen major 
factor-analytic studies have been carried out, some of which have been 
reported recently (5, 50). 

Á One of the obvious consequences of these studies is thé continued in- 
dication that human intellect is a very complex phenomenon. The possi - 
peu that there is a mE T trait of intelligence, at least at adult lera | 
grows more remote. This is not a necessary consequence of the use 0 
multiple-factor analysis. The results Elan. oial da are determined by 
the Pri ict iud of the test scores. When tests are varied sufficiently 
In Kind, zero correl ations are numerous. The strongest logical support 
for the belief in a general intellectual factor has hes the Sirio Hl 


3 Under contract N60nr-23810 with the Office of Naval Research. i 
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tests of intellectual abilities universally intercorrelate positively. This 
assertion is definitely not consistent with the facts. 

Another consequence has been the discovery and verification of pri- 
mary abilities in new areas such as creative thinking and planning. This 
is partly attributable to the use of new varieties of tests, but especially 
to a willingness to utilize tests of the completion or open-end type, tests 
that even require some subjective judgment in scoring. It does not seem 
to be possible to measure some of the more obviously creative talents by 
means of multiple-choice tests or other types of tests in which. responses 
are not produced by the examinee but are presented to him. One implica- 
tion of this is that an overwhelming emphasis upon completely objective 
testing could have serious educational consequences. Achievement tests, 
particularly, embody educational objectives and implement an educational 
philosophy, expressed or unexpressed. 

Perhaps the most significant consequences have been the implications 
of the intellectual factors (a) for the assessment of individuals, (b) for 
the education of children and youth, and (c) for an understanding of 
intellect itself. Since the first two of these follow from the third, the 
picture of the nature of intellect that grows out of the studies will be 
presented briefly. From this picture, other implications may be readily 
deduced. 


The Structure of Intellect 


With the growing numbers of primary abilities discovered, it became 
increasingly important to attempt to find some unifying principles that 
would make possible an easier comprehension of the total list. Attempts 
to classify the factors have proved to be moderately successful, and in 
the process some significant principles of organization have emerged. 
This would not have been possible without the available knowledge of a 
sufficient number and variety of factors. The result of these attempts has 
been called a “structure of intellect” (34, 36, 37, 38). Although the 
organization of intellectual factors in a unified system, like most general 
theories, will probably undergo many changes as new information accumu- 
lates, in its present form it has proven very helpful in guiding further 
factorial research, and it seems to offer concepts that will be useful to 
the experimental psychologist as well as to the educator. Following is 
the authors’ summary of the present viewpoint (some authorities, e.g., 
Burt, would not agree with this analysis; see Chapter II of this REVIEW). 

The first and most obvious principle regarding the structure of in- 
tellect is that primary abilities differ according to the kind of material 
or content dealt with by the individual. For a long time we have had the 
recognition of a distinction between verbal and nonverbal tests. There 
prove to be verbal and nonverbal factors of intellect. But the nonverbal 
category subdivides into two classes of abilities. There are abilities to 
deal with “figural” material (concrete, perceived forms, and properties) 
on the one hand, and abilities to deal with “symbolic” material (composed 
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of letters, numbers, and the like) on the other. In the verbal categor 
are abilities for dealing with concepts or meanings; hence, the third 
class of factors has been called "semantic." There are parallel abili 
for dealing with the three kinds of content—figural, symbolic, and & 
mantic. 

Within each of the three categories as to content, factors differ 
respect to the kinds of operations performed on the material. There am 
‘basically five kinds of operations as indicated by five kinds of factors 
One operation is that of cognition, which simply has to do with knowing 
information. We discover or recognize perceived objects and their prope 
ties, we discover or recognize symbolic units, such as words and othe 
expressions, and we discover or recognize meanings. A second kind í 
operation is that of memory or retention. An individual's memory 
not equally good for all kinds of material or all kinds of information 

The third and fourth kinds of operations have to do with producti 
thinking. Productive thinking is involved when from given informati 
some other information is generated. But it makes a difference whetl 
the conclusion or other outcome is a unique one that is essentially 
mined by the information given or whether the generated informal 
can be varied or must be varied, alternative outcomes being not only 
sible but also sometimes demanded. The former pertains to convi 
thinking, thinking that converges upon the unique consequence. The lati 
pertains to divergent thinking, thinking that goes searching, chan 
route, and yields multiple answers. It is in the divergent-thinking 
gory that we find the abilities most clearly associated with creative 
formance—fluency of thinking, flexibility of thinking, and originali 

The fifth kind of operation is evaluation. We are perpetually che 
ing and rechecking our information, our memories, and our production 
convergent or divergent. In this connection we make use of feedback ji 
formation that helps us to arrive at decisions as to the correctness, g00 
ness, appropriateness, or suitability of our cognitions, memories, al 
conclusions. There is a set of evaluative abilities parallel to the p 
ductive-thinking abilities, memory abilities, and cognitive abilities. . 

The third major principle of classification of the primary intell 
abilities is in terms of the kinds of products achieved by the differer 
kinds of operations applied to the different kinds of contents. We af 
not certain, as yet, that the same list of kinds of products applies in tl 
case of every kind of operation and every kind of content, but enoug 
is known to suggest that this may be so. | 

Six kinds of products have been recognized, and each kind 
Írom the various kinds of operations. The kinds of products are ui 
of information, classes of units, relations between units, patterns or 
tems of information, transformations, and implications. A few exa 
will show how operations, contents, and products combine in conne 
with factors. We cognize units of information in figural form. We 
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member related (associated) units of information in semantic form 
(ideas). A flexible thinker readily transforms information that comes to 
him in symbolic form, which suggests that he might be indulging in 
mathematical thinking to produce or to arrive at new information. 


A Comprehensive Theory of Intellect 


With three kinds of content, five kinds of operations, and six kinds 
of products involved in intellectual performances, there should be 3 x 5 
x 6, or 90, primary intellectual abilities. About 50 of the primary in- 
tellectual abilities are now known through factorial investigations. It might 
thus seem that more than half of the possible intellectual factors are 
known, but there are other considerations that suggest that more than 
90 potential factors exist. 

There is much empirical evidence of a nonfactorial nature concern- 
ing an area of intellect that is sometimes called “social intelligence” and 
more often recently called “empathy” or “empathic ability.” As com- 
monly conceived and investigated, this area of abilities pertains to the 
cognition of the thoughts, feelings, and attitudes of perceived individuals. 
If we think by analogy to what is known about recognized intellectual 
abilities, we may suppose that in the area of empathy we are dealing with 
a fourth kind of content, namely, a kind of material that may be desig- 
nated as “behavioral.” 

Carrying the analogy further, we may hypothesize that the abilities 
for dealing with behavioral content are parallel to those already known 
(or predicted) in connection with the other kinds of content. The same 
operations theoretically apply so that besides abilities to cognize the 
behavior of others we have separate abilities for remembering behavior, 
for doing productive thinking about it, convergent and divergent, and 
for evaluating our cognitions and conclusions about it. Products of be- 
havioral intellectual operations would be expected to fall in the same 
six categories—units, classes, relations, systems, transformations, and 
implications. 

With the category of behavioral intelligence added, the comprehensive 
theory of human intellect, which has been elaborated in sketchy form, can 
be illustrated by means of a geometric model as in Figure I. The three 
principles of classification of the primary abilities are represented by 
the three dimensions of the cubical model. The order of the categories 
in each dimension is logical but not firmly fixed since we lack the cri- 
teria for establishing unique orders. There is little doubt that some of the 
intellectual factors have common linkages within individuals and would, 
therefore, exhibit some positive intercorrelations in populations. A rea- 
sonable, general prediction would be that correlations between factors 
are in direct proportion to proximity within the system when the orders 
of the categories are properly arranged.” 


1 Similar dimensional models for classifying primary traits have been found useful in the ares of psycho- 
motor abilities (39). 
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THEORETICAL MODEL FoR THE COMPLETE "STRUCTURE OF INTELLECT" 


be evaluated for various purposes, the structure of intellect suggests 
certain general implications for education. It may become popular, once 
again, to speak of education as development of the mind or of intellect. 


Tests of Differential Aptitudes 
(Aptitude Test Batteries) 
Having looked at the theoretical aspects, we now turn to a review of 


the literature on applications of tests of special aptitudes for the period 
July 1955 to July 1958. The Proceedings of the 1955 Invitational Con- 
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ference on Testing Problems (2, 14, 29, 68) reported a series of papers 
on the use of multifactor ability test batteries in counseling and guid- 
ance. North (68) reported that counselors are making increased use of 
multifactor tests for differential predictions of academic and vocational 
success. These tests will become more useful in the school situation as 
reliability, validity, norms, and the theoretical framework of the factor 
scores are better determined. The general intelligence test still is useful 
in school counseling, however, especially at the elementary-school level. 
Anderson (2) described the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) 
and its use by the U. S. Employment Service. She pointed out that this 
battery provides the examinee with an Individual Aptitude Profile, cover- 
ing nine aptitudes, as well as Occupational Aptitude Patterns, which in- 
dicate for which families of jobs the examinee is suited. Cureton (14) 
presented detailed descriptions of 16 batteries in tabular form. His pres- 
entation is of especial interest to counselors and others who must make 
some choice among the various published test batteries. French (29) 
concluded the session with a discussion of the logic of and assumptions 
underlying differential testing; every research worker and person in- 
terested in this problem should read this exposition carefully. 

Michael (62) surveyed the field of differential testing with respect 
to the selection and placement of high-level personnel and considered a 
number of theoretical problems involved. Super (80) introduced a series 
of 10 articles on the use of multifactor test batteries in guidance, which 
appeared in the Personnel and Guidance Journal, by discussing the de- 
siderata of guidance tests, the peculiarities of multifactor test batteries, 
the characteristics of available batteries, and implications for counseling. 
In each of the next eight articles one of the authors of a multifactor 
test battery presented the battery’s origin, applicability, content, adminis- 
tration and scoring, norms, standardization and initial validation, relia- 
bility, validity, and use in counseling and selection. The test batteries 
reviewed were the Differential Aptitude Tests (DAT) (4), General Apti- 
tude Test Battery (GATB) (18), Guilford-Zimmerman Aptitude Survey 
(35), Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Tests (13), Factored Aptitude Series 
of Business and Industrial Tests (51), Multiple Aptitude Tests (76), 
Flanagan Aptitude Classification Tests (20), and Tests of Primary Mental 
Abilities (PMA) (83). Critical comments by Super were printed imme- 
diately following each article. £ 

Super (79), in the final article of the series, provided a summary 
evaluation of each battery. He listed two batteries which he considered 
ready for use in counseling, four batteries he considered ready for re- 
search use only, and two he considered completely unsuitable for use 
at the present time. 

Bennett (3) in a questionnaire study with a 59-percent return, reported 
that the DAT showed profile differences among high-school students who 
later entered various occupational and educational careers. Vineyard (85), 
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in another longitudinal study, examined the relationship between scores 
obtained early in high school and academic success in the freshman year 
of college. By means of multiple discriminant analysis Hall (42) deter- 
mined similarities and differences between counselee groups; he was also 
able to determine a probability value for occupational and educational 
group membership for any subsequent examinee taking the DAT battery. 
Brayfield and Marsh (9) described the aptitude profiles of 50 farmers on 
the DAT battery. As compared with twelfth-grade students, these farmers 
excelled somewhat in Mechanical Reasoning but were average or below in 
the other aptitudes measured. Correlations with job performance measures 
were low, and relationship with job satisfaction was essentially zero. | 

Isaacson (47) used GATB scores and measures of general aptitude, 
interests, and personality traits to predict successful participation in al 
school's work experience program. Only one of the GATB scores— 
General Intelligence—was among the four measures found to be valid, 
the other three being measures of interest and personality. Retest per- 
formances on six tests of the GATB were investigated by Sorenson and 
Senior (77) ; one group was retested after four weeks, and a second group. 
was retested after four years. Substantial gains were reported for most — 
of the tests: For Spatial Aptitude, Reasoning, and General Intelligence 
scores the four-week gain was greater, while for Verbal and Clerical Apti- 
tide scores the four-year gain was larger. A complication in interpreting 
the results was that the initial level of aptitude for the four-week group 
was lower than that for the four-year group. 


A new manual for the Guilford-Zimmerman Aptitude Survey (41), con- 
taining additional information about research findings concerning these 
tests, was issued. 


Mitchell (64) investigated the extent to which each of the four fac- 
tor scores and a weighted composite score on the Holzinger-Crowder Uni- 
Factor Tests would predict high-school achievement in 14 communities. 
Nine of the 10 multiple correlations presented fell in the range .62 to 
-78. Bond and Clymer (7) reported that most of the PMA scores cor- 
related significantly with reading ability, the Space test being the most 
notable exception. 

The Multi-Aptitude Test (15) represents a multifactor test battery 
designed for purposes entirely different from those of the batteries con- 
sidered previously. This battery of tests was developed specifically for 
demonstration, study, and practice use in tests and measurements courses, 
civic groups, layman conferences, and the like. French (28) analyzed a 
battery of pure-factor tests and criterion measures for a large sample 
of West Point plebes. The factor tests came out on the predicted factors 
with the exception of the Space tests which formed a cluster in the plane 
defined by the Induction and Visualization factors. The other factors 
were sufficiently independent to make it reasonable for them to be repre- 
sented in a reference battery by a single pure test from each cluster. 
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Clerical and Mechanical Aptitudes 


Several tests of clerical aptitude have been studied and validated. 
Hughes and McNamara (46) found the Short Employment Tests and the 
General Clerical Tests to be highly related, with a possible consequent 
saving in administration time in the selection of clerical applicants from 
use of the former. Prescott (72) validated the Verbal Skills, Number 
Skills, Clerical Speed, and General Clerical Aptitude scores of the Turse 
Clerical Aptitudes Tests against teachers’ marks, teacher-made tests, and 
standardized tests on samples of commercial course students in two 
large high schools, The aptitude tests were administered at the beginning 
of the school year, and the criterion measures were obtained near the 
end of the school year. Interested in the problem of validity, Lawshe and 
Steinberg (55) made an important exploratory investigation of the 
demands of clerical jobs. 

The results of two studies indicate the need for further development 
of the Minnesota Clerical Test. Longstaff and Beldo (57) demonstrated 
that practice effect increases an applicant’s score when the currently 
used form is administered to him more than once. Kirkpatrick (52) found 
that an alert examinee who noticed that there were more discrepancies 
toward the end of the items in Number Checking and began checking from 
right to left had a considerable advantage. He recommended revision of 
the test to distribute the discrepancies more evenly. 

McNamara and Hughes (58) administered Letter-Digit Substitution 
and Name Checking as well as a number of standardized tests for the 
selection of card punch operators. Moderate validities against course 
grades for trainees and somewhat higher validities for supervisors’ ratings 
of employed operators were observed. 

Crawford and Crawford (12) standardized an individual apparatus test 
of fine eye-hand co-ordination and developed percentile norms by sex for 
several adult job applicant groups. ^ 

Fleishman (23) gave a battery of 16 experimental manipulative tests 
to a sample of airmen engaged in mechanical work to determine whether 
manipulative tests would add to the validity of the operational battery 
for a final grade criterion in three technical training schools. He found 
that two paper-and-pencil tests, Large Tapping, and Discrimination Re- 
action Time, and an apparatus test, Precision Steadiness, added moder- 
ately to the validity of the battery then in use. ^ 

In a series of Be Fleishman (21, 24) and Fleishman and Hempel 
(25) reported the extensive exploratory work in psychomotor skills 
carried out in the USAF Aviation Psychology Program. Descriptions of 
the tests and the skills measured are given. Broad group factors of psy- 
chomotor skills were found which account for performance on a wide 
variety of psychomotor tasks. One of the factors was identified as In- 
tegration and was defined as the “ability to utilize a number of cues 
and activities quickly in making an integrated response.” With extended 
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practice there was a considerable change in the pattern of abilities re- 
quired to perform complex psychomotor tasks. Abilities which can be 
measured by printed tests, such as visualization and spatial orientation, 
accounted for most variance at early stages of practice, whereas apti- 
tudes measured by apparatus tests such as speed of arm movement and 
response orientation were most prominent at later stages of proficiency, 
Preference for use of principles over facts in solving problems on 
the Balance Problems Test was shown by Gaier (30) to add significantly 
to the multiple correlation of the best previously used predictors of 
final grades in the Air Force Airplane and Engines Mechanics Course, 
Gordon (32) demonstrated that scores on mechanical information tests 
should be corrected for amount of mechanical background as determined 
from biographical information of airmen since there is a negative rela- 
tionship between background and success in training when the mechanical 
information score is held constant. Fifty-two items at a difficulty level 
appropriate for female naval recruits gave a more valid score than all 
100 items of a mechanical test for male recruits in a study by Mollenkopf 
(65). 
There have been several studies of the effect of training and background 
the spatial visualization abilities, Blade and Watson (6) found that 
high scores on spatial visualization tests indicate an aptitude for en- 
gineering study but suggested that low scores may indicate only a lack 
of related past experience. Worsencroft (89) observed significant improve- 
ment in the spatial relations test scores of engineering students over the 
course of a year but scarcely any improvement for nonengineering stu- 
dents. He concluded that the improvement of the engineering students 
was due primarily to training in engineering drawing. Myers (67) ob- 
served a different result, Students at the U. S. Naval Academy with pre- 
vious training in mechanical drawing had, on the average, test scores 
equal to the scores of those who had not had such training, but the group 
with the training received significantly better course grades in engineer- 
ing drawing. Mendicino (61) found no significant differences between 
matched experimental and control tenth-grade student groups on DAT 
Spatial Relations and Mechanical Reasoning scores. The experimental 
group had taken vocational machine shop and mechanical drawing courses, 
whereas the control group had not. Michael and his associates (63) re- 
viewed factor analytic studies of the spatial domain, gave definitions, 
and recommended reference tests for the three principal factors identified. 


Artistic Aptitudes 


Drake (17) published two forms of a musical aptitude test which yields 
two reliable scores: Musical Memory and Rhythm. The test is on micro- 
groove records, and the two scores are reported to have low correlations 
with each other as well as with age and intelligence. The more difficult 
Series B of the Seashore Measures of Musical Talent was discontinued. 
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The 1956 Manual for Series A (75) contains references to reliability and 
validity studies and norms for grades 4 through 16. 

Whittington (87) selected a group with musical background and ability 
to be compared with a nonmusical group. Some of the Wing (88) tests of 
musical intelligence discriminated between the two groups and were not 
correlated with tests of manual dexterity. Ottman (69) in a study of 
skills involved in sight singing in a college music group found that in- 
telligence, language, reading, and Seashore measures were not signifi- 
cantly related, but that melodic modulation and hearing intervals with a 
harmonic background had the highest relationship to skill in sight singing. 

Although there was no dearth of studies of the visual arts during 
the period covered by this review, none was considered worthy of inclu- 


sion. 


Predicting Success in Professional Training 
(Professional School Aptitude Batteries) 


Morici (66) studied 85 accounting graduates who had taken the 
American Institute of Accountants Orientation Test. For first-year account- 
ing work the total score was most predictive, but for predicting subsequent 


ported the results of two studies. Zero-order validity coefficients were low, 
but the multiple correlations found were .43 and .50. 

Jones and Case (49) reported information about an aptitude test bat- 
tery developed by the Engineering Schools of the University of California 
at Los Angeles and Berkeley for use with lower-division While 
the separate validity coefficients were quite low, correlations 
of about .50 were obtained. Kirkpatrick (53) investigated the efficiency 
of a battery of aptitude and personality measures for both the selection 
and placement of engineers. Harrison, Hunt, 
240 mechanical engineers with the general population with respect 
norms on tests of mental ability. On every test the mean score 
engineers was well above that for the general population, but the 
nef e seemed to be no more superior on the engineering aptitude tests 
than on the tests of general intellectual ability. Moreover, the 
did as well on the verbal tests as on such tests as Space Relations, 
chanical Comprehension, and Abstract Thinking. In an analysis of 
specific activities of a lange number of engineers, seven dininct aret 
were identified (19). Interest measures yielded the dn 
among the specialties, next were tests of various abilities, came 
measures of certain personality traits. Boyce (8) tried various methods of 
combining scores to predict a dichotomous criterion of success in a ow 
operative engineering program. Gross quantitative methods did as 
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A wealth of information with regard to the Law School Admission Test 
is contained in the handbook prepared by Johnson, Olsen, and Winter- 
bottom (48). In addition to discussing the test itself and techniques for 
using test scores in admissions, scholarship selection, counseling, com- 
paring classes, and in relation to requests for deferment, a section is 
devoted to reporting the results from research studies. The six appen- 
dixes contain useful statistical and research information. 

Gray, Duncan, and Davis (33) studied the validity of the Jowa Legal 
Aptitude Test as a predictor of first-year law grades. The obtained validity 
coefficients were significant but low. Martin (59) attempted to predict | 
graduation from a law school and performance on state bar examinations 
Írom scores on a battery of entrance tests. The graduates were superior. 
to the nongraduates on the entrance tests. Some parts of the Jowa Legal 
Aptitude Test contributed significantly to prediction. 

Capps and DeCosta (11) sought to determine the extent to which 
Graduate Record Examination scores, National Teacher Examinations 
scores, and undergraduate grade-point averages were related to graduate- 
school success for students who were primarily teachers and teacher 
candidates, Multiple correlations of .57 to .59 were obtained by using 
various combinations of the predictor variables. 

Das (16) presented a review of the literature on the selection of medical 
students. He concluded that so-called medical or professional aptitude tests 
may sometimes prove useful for predicting medical-school achievement 
but only to a limited extent. Stalnaker (78) presented mean scores on the 
MCAT for applicants accepted by medical schools and for those not ac- 
cepted, Melton (60) studied 102 male premedical freshmen at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. At the end of the freshman year the variables which 
discriminated between students admitted to medical school and other 
students were high-school rank, ACE Psychological Examination, and 
first-year honor-point ratio. i 

Hill (44) reported correlations of pharmacy grades with the ACE Psy- 
chological Examination, the Ohio State Psychological Examination, the 
Purdue Mathematical Training Test, and the Iowa Chemistry Test. A 
multiple correlation of .61 was obtained by using the first three tests; 
the inclusion of the chemistry test failed to add to this value. 


Miscellaneous 


In a review of the pertinent literature Patterson (70) pointed out 
that comparatively little has been done on the prediction of success in 
trade-school training although the problem is as important as the predic- — 
tion of success in college work because of the number of people involved. 
The best predictors have been tests of verbal intelligence, mechanical in- 
formation, and spatial ability. In another study Patterson (71) concluded 
that persistence in trade-school training could be predicted to a signifi- 
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cant degree with the battery he tried out, but that much improvement was 
still needed. French (27) administered an extensive battery of aptitude 
and interest measures in two vocational and technical high schools, There 
were a number of tests with validity coefficients suitable for comparative 
prediction of success in different shop courses; the prediction of occu- 
pational criteria was less satisfactory. 

Lee (56) analyzed tests of general intellectual ability and of funda- 
mental processes in mathematics at five grade levels. She found three 
factors indicating “an organization of mental abilities corresponding’ to 
the hypothetical structure of mathematical thinking upon which the ability 
tests were based.” Hills (45) obtained the validities of eight cognitive 
factors for grades in calculus, college mathematics, and ratings by in- 
structors. The verbal score of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test was 
shown by Traxler (84) to have a moderate validity for predicting achieve- 
ment in first-year French and Latin. 

Rimland (73) reported on the development and validation of new forms 
of the NROTC Contract Student Selection. Test. Although the new forms 
were more reliable and of more appropriate difficulty for college freshmen, 
they were no more valid for first-semester grades. Allison (1) studied the 
relationships between test scores and training-course grades for recruits 
from different backgrounds. The regression of school grades on predictor 
variables was sufficiently different for the two groups for him to recom- 
mend separate selection procedures for them. 

Lauer (54) found group paper-and-pencil tests to be somewhat more 
valid than certain psychophysical tests for selecting Army driver per- 
sonnel. Fleishman (22) developed and adapted some auditory tests for the 
selection of radiotelegraphers; the new tests were more highly related 
to a rate-of-learning code score than were the aptitude tests then in use. 
A factor analysis by Fleishman, Roberts, and Friedman (26) indicated 
that the code learning criterion had loadings on Speed of Closure, Audi- 
tory Rhythm Perception, and Auditory Perceptural Speed factors. 

Ghiselli (31) made an extensive survey of the validity of tests for 
training criteria and occupational proficiency. He concluded that per- 
formances in training and on the job involve very different patterns of 
abilities, and that training criteria are more predictable than job per- 
formance. Rusmore and Toorenaar (74) used cost-accounting procedures 
to demonstrate the considerable savings that could be r from the 
selection of applicants for telephone operator training by means of a 
battery of three valid tests. Cantoni (10) found that grade-point average, 
Kuhlmann-Anderson. Intelligence Test scores, and scores on the Bell Ad- 
justment Inventory had moderate relationships to later occupational status 
for a group of male students. ; A 

As Thorndike (81) pointed out in the previous review of this topic, 
the *Validity Information Exchange" section of Personnel Psychology is 
a good source for validity data, especially for the USES General Apti- 
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tude Battery and other occupational tests. A validity report section for 
educational and psychological tests now appears in Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Development and Applications of Tests of 
Educational Achievement 


ROBERT L. EBEL and ROBERT E. HILL, JR. 


Tus MosT recent reviews of research in this area were prepared by 
Engelhart (31), and by Bloom and Heyns (11). Twenty-five years of 
research on educational testing were reviewed by Bayley and others (7). 


Role of Testing in Education 


The use of tests in education tends to increase both in quantity of testing 
done and in scope. Wood (107) traced the history of objective testing, 
emphasizing the values of such tests. Boag (13) reported that only about 
7 cents per pupil per year was being used for standardized tests, which 
was far below the recommended minimum of 30 cents to 35 cents. Both 
amounts are insignificant compared with what a business may spend to 
determine the effectiveness of its practices, 

Torbet (100) found generally unfavorable attitudes in secondary-school 
teachers toward teacher-made tests. Testing was seen as an onerous task. 
Substantial disagreement was found between expert recommendations and 
general practice in most aspects of test planning and construction. 

Fricke and Millman (38) discussed the effects of high-school testing 
on students, faculty, parents, colleges, and employers, and reported many 
potential benefits, Wrightstone (110, 111) presented some basic ideas 
on the nature and interpretation of various tests, and discussed various 
ways in which different kinds of tests may be of benefit to students. 
Michael (69) discussed theoretical considerations and presented empirical 
findings related to differential testing of high-level personnel. 

In large-scale testing programs, Tyler (102) reported data showing 
the effect of General Educational Development tests in the issuance of 
high-school equivalency certificates or diplomas for servicemen and vet- 
erans. GED accredited persons did as well as those possessing regular 
diplomas in the areas of industrial and public employment, and virtually 
as well in higher education. Barnette (6) discussed the role of college 
credit examinations at the University of Buffalo and traced the records 
of 205 individuals who had attempted credit by examination. Mallinson 
and Buck (67) reported favorably on various aspects of the New York 
State Regents Examinations in science, 


Testing Techniques 


Investigating the speed factor in testing, Lord (63) factoriall lyzed 
$ ly analyze 
both speeded and unspeeded tests of vocabulary, spatial relations, and 
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arithmetic reasoning, together with certain reference tests and academic 
grades. Four specific speed factors and a second-order general speed 
factor were isolated. Dole and Fletcher (26) suggested some principles 
for using incomplete sentences to measure (among other things) educa- 
tional achievement. Thomas (96) investigated the use of construction- 
shift exercises in English as a measure of competence in written expression. 
He devised a procedure for objectively scoring these items. Morrissett 
(74) discussed the use of oral examinations at the college level. He found 
student opinion favorable to oral examinations and suggested that the 
total time involved in their use was not appreciably more than that 
required by written examinations. In an interesting experiment which 
related testing to learning, Gilbert (40) found that a procedure which 
enabled a student to know immediately upon choosing an answer whether 
it was correct did not appear to enhance learning nor did it facilitate 
test administration. 


Essay Testing 


Conflicting views were again expressed on the values of the essay test. 
Grant and Caplan (42) declared that short-answer essay examinations 
can be scored with quite satisfactory reliability and will discriminate 
adequately, provided special care is taken in construction and scoring. 
On the other hand, Pidgeon and Yates (82) reported on the reliability 
and validity of essay-type English papers written by 11-year-old children. 
Results indicated that even under ideal conditions, with a rigorous 
system of marking, essay-type papers do not achieve either the reliability 
or validity of objective tests. 

Both students and teachers remain sympathetic to essay tests, at least 
if the latter are not used exclusively. In a controlled experiment with 
college students, Lundahl and Mason (65) found that weekly essay tests 
did not produce significantly greater gains in writing ability than weekly 
objective tests, but students favored the use of both types. French (37) 
reported a teacher questionnaire study of essay testing which was sup- 
ported by the College Entrance Examination Board. A majority indicated 
that the CEEB examinations, which are largely objective, had no effect 
on their teaching. They strongly favored including an essay test in the 
program. 


Test Development 


Test development procedures were discussed both from the point of 
e oe pert and from that of the teacher. Tyler (103) 
and Lannholm (58) discussed the development of advancedlevel tests 
in education. Tyler proposed an outline of specifications for such a test. 
Lannholm explained the merits of combining the work of the subject- 
matter specialist and the test expert. Similarly, Epstein and Myers (32) 
described the co-operation of teachers and test specialists in the produc- 
tion of a standardized test in mathematics. Zirkle and Austin (112) 
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reported on the co-operative efforts of a college faculty in developing a 
comprehensive social science examination. Dyer (28) discussed the 
rationale for the College Board’s Tests of Developed Abilities. The tests. 
were described by Coffman (28), who also explained the use of com- 
mittees of expert teachers in their development. The growing practice 
of involving both subject-matter and test specialists in co-operative test. 
construction efforts has many potentially valuable implications. 


Objective Test Items 


and found no important advantages over conventional "rights" scoring. 
Friedman and Fleishman (39) gained significant reliability by including 
a “don’t know" category in a multiple-choice test of aural discrimination. 
Clark (18) reported positional preferences in five-alternative multiple- 
choice items to be very weak although time pressure caused some decreas- 
ing frequency in selection of the fifth-place alternative. Smith (92) a 
investigated use of a two-alternative multiple-choice item form in a 
vocabulary test. He found it superior to three- and four-alternative forms. 
Bennett and Doppelt (9) found synonym and antonym vocabulary items 
superior to other types and also relatively easy to prepare. 


Test Administration 


Major considerations in the area of test administration seemed to 
center on the factors of time and student motivation in response to stress. | 
At the college level, Barch (5) found that voluntary persistance was 
related to test achievement. Cook (19) found that a time announcement at 
the half-way point during a reading test at the college level significantly 
affected the proportion of items correct out of items attempted in the 
case of slow readers, but not for fast readers. Johnson (54) discussed a 
procedure for shortening tests without important loss of validity. Bennett 
and Doppelt (8) found vocabulary ability, as well as item difficulty, related 
to speed of response. The slowest quarter of the group studied worked at 
about the same rate with both easy and difficult materials. 

Carrier (16) noted detrimental effects of stress when experimentally 
manipulated during course achievement examinations, These effects were 
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varied and were greater for females than males. The reduction of stress 
by encouragement between subtests was found by Sinick (89) to affect 
favorably the test performance of low-anxiety students but not medium- 
and high-anxiety students. Flanagan (35) suggested a motivational index 
based on measures of the proportion of papers showing a formal marking 
pattern and the proportion of papers having scores at or below chance 
expectations. 

‘Anderson (3) investigated attitudes of college students toward designa- 
tion of certain behaviors as cheating. Females expressed stricter attitudes 
than males, and students of education were stricter than certain other 
curricular groups. Canning (15) reported from a questionnaire study 
that an honor system reduced cheating at the college level. 


Item Analysis 


Although recent contributions in statistical methodology to item selec- 
tion and item analysis are considered in detail in Chapter VIII, it seems 
that certain papers representing efforts at simplified item-analysis proce- 
dures embody the implied hope that teachers will employ such techniques 
in constructing their own examinations. Cuadra (21) presented a sim- 
plified form and technique for item analysis using the Hankes-type answer 
sheet. Findley (33) offered a logical and mathematical analysis in support 
of a simplified item-discrimination procedure that is also cited in Chapter 
VIII of this issue. 

A nonconventional approach was investigated by Tomlinson and Schmid 
(99), who noted that selecting items which discriminate both ways in a 
two-way classification (i.e. in both of two aptitude or achievement areas) 
reduced verbal variance. It was suggested that this procedure may have 
ramifications for determining suppressor variables and be useful in building 
test batteries which would efficiently predict several criteria. Kropp (56) 
analyzed verbalized recordings of processes used in solving test items. 
Inferring process from response was found to be very hazardous, but the 
procedure was effective in revealing item ambiguities, hidden clues, and 
the like. 


Test Analysis 


Stanley (93) discussed simplified means of determining test analysis 
statistics. Rinsland (86) devised a standard check form for evaluating 
standardized tests. Lord. (64) found empirical support for the contention 
that easier tests tend to yield negative skewness; harder tests, positive 
skewness. There was some indication that symmetrical distributions tend 
to be platykurtic. Adams (1) discussed formulas for analyzing various 


types of objective tests which had been scored and marked, then returned 
students, and 


to students for review purposes, subsequently re-marked by s e 
returned to instructors for evaluation after the *second-guessing. Medley 
(68) found that two tests which were identical in content but different 
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in item form (true-false versus multiple-choice) could not be regarded as. 
equivalent with respect to their mean although their variance and reliabili- 
ties were comparable for the samples studied. " 


Validity and Reliability 

Most constructors and many users of educational achievement tests are 
aware of the fundamental problems involved in the creation of valid tests 
and the provision of evidence on test validity. Hence, it is somewhat sur- 
prising and disappointing that there have been so few clarifying discus- 
sions of the complex problems associated with test validity. Only construct — 
validity has received much attention. Chapter VII deals specifically with 
developments in this area. 

The validity of many educational achievement tests depends on the 
adequacy of their sampling of some specified body of content. Lennon 
(59) pointed out some of the assumptions underlying the use of content 
validity, Huddleston (52) discussed test development on the basis of 
content validity, and Ebel (29) described ways of obtaining and reporting 
evidence of content validity. The most troublesome problem associated / 
with studies of predictive or concurrent validity is that of obtaining 
adequate criterion measures. The use of performance tests, disguised as 
classroom exercises, to obtain criterion measures of special talent in 
creative writing was described by Wilson (106). 1 

One avenue for studying the validity of a test, which has not been 
sufficiently explored, is that which investigates the correlation of scores 
from it with scores from other allegedly different tests, Wright and 
Scarborough (108) found relatively high correlations between the Area 
Tests of the Graduate Record Examinations and the Cooperative General — 
Culture Test. This led them to question the difference between the two 
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respects superior, indication of test reliability. Lord (61) argued con- 
vincingly that the standard error of measurement for a test is essentially 
a function of its length and is not affected appreciably by other char- 
acteristics which affect the over-all quality of the test. 


Norms and Score Interpretation 


One of the most frequent criticisms of published standardized tests 
has been that the norms are inadequate. In recent years test publishers 
have been working co-operatively to improve the comparability of norms 
for similar tests. Lennon (60) described a method of achieving this goal 
which combined the use of related standardizing populations with the 
use of a reference test. 

Norms for many tests are based on data whose availability is at least 
partly fortuitous. Lamke (57) pointed out that only through the use of 
statistically appropriate sampling techniques is it possible to make exact 
estimates of the size of sampling errors in the norms data. Hagen and 
Thorndike (46) described a project in which a house-to-house survey, 
including the administration of a test, was used to obtain normative data 
for adult males, An important comparative study of 1943 and 1955 
norms for the USAFI Tests of General Educational Development was 
reported by Bloom (10) and by Bloom and Statler (12). High-school 
seniors tested during the last two months of the 1954-55 school year 
showed marked improvement over those tested in 1943 in a majority of 
states. The wide differences found among the states were highly related 
to differences in financial support for education, in the level of formal 
education of the adult population, and in the extent to which young 
people made use of existing educational facilities. Rhule (85) found that 
the test performance of military personnel on the USAFI Subject Examina- 
tions was quite similar in the main to that of the civilian standardization 
groups. 

Largely for reasons of mathematical convenience many test publishers 
assume that achievement growth is linear throughout the 10 months of 
the school year. North (75), however, found that most of the achieve- 
ment gains on the Stanford Achievement Test were registered during a 
six-month period between fall and spring testings. Traxler (101) in- 
vestigated the hypothesis that a selected pupil population, such as that 
found in the independent schools tested by the Educational Records Bureau, 
would yield lower correlations among test scores because of the restricted 
range of ability. Actually, the distributions of scores and the coefficients 
derived from them were not markedly different from those obtained with 
public-school pupils. Uu 

Test publishers are frequently urged to provide more specialized norms 
for diverse groups of examinees. A steep curve of diminishing returns 
tends to limit both the significance and the applicability of norms for 
narrowly specific groups. Nevertheless, it is often useful to obtain and 
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compare norms for clearly defined special groups. Hiskey (49) reported 
norms for children with normal hearing on the Nebraska Test of Learn- 
ing Aptitude which was originally standardized on children with impaired 
hearing. Otterness and others (79) reported trade-school norms for some 
commonly used tests. Osborne and Sanders (78) found that recency of 
training, age of subjects, and type of undergraduate training were im- 
portant variables influencing performance on the Graduate Record Ex- 
amination, They suggested specialized norming to allow for the influence 
of these variables. 

The interpretation of achievement test scores has frequently been re- 
lated to measures of intellectual or academic ability, with inferences of 
over- or under-achievement. Tiedeman and McArthur (98) challenged the 
logic underlying this conception. They concluded that most cases seeming 
to reflect over- or under-achievement could actually be accounted for by 
errors of measurement or by other sources of unpredicted variance. They 
reported that these sources of unpredicted variance seemed to have very 
little to do with educational, personality, or interpersonal problems of the 
students. 

Quotients can be used to express level of development of characteristics 
other than intelligence. DeLong (23) found that height and arithmetic 
quotients were more stable than spelling, weight, or reading quotients, 
with intelligence quotients least stable of all. He questioned some of the 
assumptions involved in the use of quotients. He recommended that no 
score be considered as representing a characteristic value for a person 
unless three or more measures of it are available. He also suggested that 
no judgment about intellectual capacity be made until such a value has 
been estimated repeatedly over a period of time. 

Many educators would support the idea that evaluations of educational 
achievement are more properly based on measures of growth than on 
measures of status. However, there is considerable theoretical and experi- 
mental evidence that measures of growth are often likely to be quite 
unreliable. In addition to the important analytic formulations of growth 
measurement proposed by Lord (62) and by McNemar (66), that are 
described in Chapter VIII, Diederich (24) called attention to data show- 
ing that on measures of growth, the least able students have a consider- 
able advantage over the most able. He attributed this to regression effects, 
the use of tests too easy for the most able students, and inequality in the 
units of measurement. 

Some test specialists contend that there is little difference between 
the qualities measured by the typical group intelligence test and the 
typical achievement test battery, at least at the elementary-school level. 
North (76) studied the relationship between Kuhlmann-Anderson IQ's 
and Stanford Achievement Test scores, While the relationship he found 
was substantial, he judged it not high enough to signify that the two tests 
were measuring the same abilities. He suggested that the apparent over- 
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or under-achievement of certain schools might reflect variations in the 
effectiveness of their instructional programs or might indicate differences 
in the closeness with which the content of the achievement test paralleled 
their curriculums. 


Uses of Achievement Tests 


There is general agreement that current deficiencies in educational 
measurement are more the result of inadquate or improper use of test 
results than of inadequate test instruments. (This can be said without 
implying that currently available tests are beyond serious criticism.) 
If the problem of better test utilization has not been solved, it is not 
because of lack of discussion of it. Seashore and Dobbin (88) offered 
suggestions for more effective use of test results. 

Improvements in curriculums and in guidance as a result of special 
training of college professors in the use of test results were reported by 
Honora and Steible (51). Smith (90) criticized improper and inadequate 
college examinations and showed their adverse effects on college marks. 
Miller (71) and Eley (30) discussed testing in the language arts. Other 
discussions of improved use of test results were provided by Smith (91) 
and by Seashore (87). At a recent conference (72) Chauncey, Dressel, 
Coffman, and Mayhew described problems and developments in evalua- 
tion in higher education. 

The educational impact and benefits of a rigorous, high-level scholar- 
ship selection examination procedure were pointed out by Holland and 
Stalnaker (50). Hacker (45), taking note of the growing trend toward 
adult education and irregular collegiate continuation education for young 
adults, recommended that urban universities take on an external degree- 
granting function on the basis of examinations. Peters (81) found evi- 
dence that the USAFI GED tests are effective measures of educational 
achievements acquired through nonacademic experiences. Hill (47) made 
use of the results of a wide-scale testing program to compare the high- 
school’ achievements of students who came from different elementary- 
school backgrounds—public urban, parochial, and rural. He found public 
urban pupils superior in general to both rural and parochial pupils at 
the ninth-grade level. These differences persisted through the twelfth 
grade even when the pupils from various elementary-school backgrounds 
attended the same public school. Wesman (105) pointed out that while 
it is the publisher's obligation to prepare sound, modern, practical test 
instruments, it is the user's obligation to co-operate in the development 
of such tests and to support those which deserve support by purchase 
and by intelligent application and interpretation. 


Prediction of Academic Success 


- — There was continuing interest in the prediction of academic success. 
Hill (48), Hyman (53), Knoell (55), and Patterson (80) discussed the 
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use of various tests in predicting academic success at various educational 
levels and in various areas of specialization. French (36) compared th 
validity of the College Board's Scholastic Aptitude Test with the validiti 
of several short experimental tests involving achievement materials. Tes 
in government and literature information were the most successful among 
the experimental tests. Their estimated validity, if made as long as the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, was somewhat higher than that observed for 
the SAT. 
There was greatly increased interest in the identification and education 
of the academically talented. Chauncey (17) pointed out the valu 
aptitude tests in academic selection. Piekarz and others (83) suggested 
means for identifying superior learners from kindergarten to college 
While the major emphasis was placed on objective tests, other bases o 
identification were also discussed. ^ 
The value of tests in sectioning students to improve instruction 
efficiency has been stressed more often than it has been studied. Gustad 
and Fish (43) found that a single test in English achievement served & 
an effective selector for exempting students from elementary course worl 
in English at the college freshman level. They also found that students 
who elected to be exempt achieved more highly in subsequent work tham 
students of similar ability who elected not to take advantage of 
reece New Tests 
Borg and Goodman (14) reported that while group tests of Englis 
for foreign students appeared to measure comprehension satisfactorily, 
they were less satisfactory as a measure of ability in English expression. 
A new individual oral test, consisting of 60 questions based on a simpli- 
fied model of a flying training base, was shown to have satisfactory re: 
liability and encouraging indications of validity. Wrightstone (109) 
described construction of tests of mathematical concepts for young chi 
dren, outlining the content, development, standardization, and analysis 
of the tests. Orleans and Lindberg (77) cited evidence of serious deficiency 
in arithmetic understanding among teachers and pointed to the lack of 
test specifically designed to measure this variable. The procedures they 
used in developing two 16-item forms of a test to measure arithmetic 
understanding were described. Habel (44) discussed a mathematics test 
appropriate at the college freshman level, The test was designed to have 
special advantages as a power test and as a diagnostic instrument. 
Douglas (27) considered the relation of college admission tests t0 
secondary-school curriculums in mathematics. The test maker’s proble 
is to keep up with a changing curriculum without directing that chang 
or being unfair to students taking the newer, or the more traditiona 
courses. Wagner (104) described a test of economic knowledge and 
attitudes used in a workshop on economic education for teachers. Í 
iferis and Stecklein (2) discussed a new test designed to diagnose and 
evaluate three areas of music achievement—melody, harmony, and rhythm: 
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Stecklein (94) reported that different instrumental groups made signifi- 
cantly different scores on these sections of the Aliferis Music Achievement’ 
Test. i 

Remmlein (84) described a process of constructing an objective test 
in school law. Five school-law instructors were used as item critics. 

bTarasow (95) reported an experiment in standardizing a Hebrew 
achievement test for the second year. Glickman (41) discussed the develop- 
ment of a new Naval Knowledge Test designed to predict the better risks 
for officer training. 

A test of group problem solving in which the task is to copy a model 
made with a construction-type toy was described by Damrin (22). Each 
examinee is given one or two of the blocks needed to build the model. 
The group is allowed to discuss the problem freely and to develop a plan 
of action. The group score is the time required to copy the model. No 
individual scores are obtained. Miller (70) developed a new test for 
reasoning ability which required the recognition of fallacies in reasoning. 
Crowell and Dole (20) reported a test of animistic thinking which showed 
a moderate relationship with intelligence in a sample of college students. 


Conclusion 


This survey of research on the development and application of tests 
of educational achievement from 1955 to 1958 reveals important progress. 
Test constructors and test users reveal considerable ingenuity and grow- 
ing sophistication, but there is obviously room for much future progress 
toward better solutions of three basic problems: What needs to be 
measured? How can the measuring devices be made more accurate and 
efficient? How can the measures be used more effectively to contribute to 
the total educational effort? As more precise analyses of these problems 
are made and as more adequate experimental procedures are brought to 
bear on them, more rapid progress can be anticipated. 
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CHAPTER V 


Development and Applications of Structured Tests 
of Personality 


WILLIAM COLEMAN and DOROTHY MANLEY COLLETT 


Srrucruren tests of personality are broadly conceived in this chapter as 
including inventories of interests and values as well as those of personality 
and adjustment. Structured instruments require the respondent to choose 
one of a set of alternatives rather than requiring a quasi-idiosyncratic 
response to an ambiguous situation. 

Since the 1956 review by Furst and Fricke (61), several new structured 
instruments appeared and a plethora of studies was made with some of 
the older inventories and a few of the newer ones. 

The impact of work in the area of structured personality tests during 
the last three years may be generally evaluated as having contributed 
very little in the way of original concepts. The reported research supplies 
more empirical data for some of the instruments and delineates areas of 
fruitful use for these inventories with evidence frequently of concurrent 
validity and occasionally of predictive validity. 

With the notable exception of the book by Stern, Stein, and Bloom 
(121), little has been done to advance work toward more carefully defined 
criteria, Thus, efforts at determining the validity of the various inventories 
are vitiated by the lack of clean-cut criteria. General contributions to 
personality measurement were made by Loevinger (93), Cronbach and 
Gleser (39), David and von Bracken (41), and Hall and Lindzey (71). 
Methodological advances in test construction as well as developments in 
pattern and profile analysis are discussed in Chapter VIII. 

Since the general “state of the art” is discussed in Chapters VII and 
VIII, this chapter was organized to present a critical summary of the 
research data that were published relative to specific inventories. Although 
it is recognized that well-constructed instruments do not always receive 
attention in research studies, research is necessary to provide useful data 
enabling users to know more about the reliability and validity of an 
instrument, 

The authors of this chapter made a diligent effort to search the litera- 
ture and received assistance from some of the test publishers in locating 
published research studies that provide some evidence as to the validity 
or reliability of structured inventories. For most of the inventories only 
one or two or no research studies were found; whereas, the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Psychological Inventory (MMPI), Edwards Personal-Prefer- 
ence Schedule (EPPS), Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI), 
and the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (TMAS) had 10 or more. Some of 
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the other inventories may have been the subject of much more res T 
during the last three years than reported here, possibly as theses or di 
sertations. However, the user of most of these inventories must recogni; 
that the general literature lacks research data which might enable him t 
evaluate the potential usefulness of an instrument for a given purpose, 


Estimates of Validity 


Twelve years ago, Ellis (49) reviewed the status of research on t 
validity of personality inventories, concluding that possibly only. 
MMPI as an individually administered scale might have some vali 
More recently, Fiedler and others (54) and Tindall (133) examined 
interrelationships of various indexes of adjustment. In both instances, 
studies reported very little relationship among the instruments, even 
instances when the same titles were used for subscales. Counselors ar 


lack of agreement as to what is being measured before glib interpretatio 
are made of scores derived from such instruments, 


and Guilford and Zimmerman (70) ee 
Inventories developed by Guilford. Cattell (27) reviewed his fact 


separately. 

Stewart (123) used four respondents to set up matrices with 27 per 
sonality inventory items as the variables in an interesting reversal of the 
usual factor analysis procedure, His nonhospitalized subjects showed & 
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greater concentration of common factor variance than his mental patients. 
This was interpreted as showing greater personality integration for the 
nonhospital group. 


Fakability and Response Set 


Although it has been well recognized in the literature that personality 
and interest inventories are usually susceptible to faking, contrary claims 
are often made by the authors of inventories. In this section, studies of the 
susceptibility to faking of some of the new inventories will be reviewed. 

Sundberg and Bachelis (125) demonstrated that college students were 
able to fake prejudiced or unprejudiced scores on the California F Scale 
and the PR Scale of the California Psychological Inventory. Davids (42) 
demonstrated that the Taylor Anxiety Scale also was susceptible to decep- 
tion. Studies by Mitzel and others (102), Della Piana and Gage (45), 
Stein and Hardy (120), and Sorenson (117) all demonstrated that the 
MTAI is appreciably susceptible to faking. However, in a further study, 
Sorenson and Sheldon (118) found that groups of respondents were not 
likely to fake unless they received a cue from the instructions. Della Piana 
and Gage (45) were also able to demonstrate that pupil values were sig- 
nificantly related to responses to the MT AI. 

Three fakability studies (10, 67, 108) with the Gordon Personal Profile, 
a four-factor, forced-choice inventory, indicated that this instrument was 
only slightly susceptible to distortion. Students were instructed to fake 
their responses in a simulated industrial situation and a simulated guidance 
situation in Rusmore’s study (108). 

Borislow (18) investigated the fakability of the EPPS with respect to 
both personally and socially desirable items. He found it susceptible to 
faking, but the socially desirable attitude was less susceptible to distor- 
tion than the personally desirable set. Kaess and Witryol (82) determined 
that the Pensacola Z Scale, another forced-choice inventory, was only 
partially susceptible to distortion. In a well-designed study, Izard and 
Rosenberg (81) concluded that the PRB Forced-Choice Leadership Test 
was not easily susceptible to faking. Gehman (64) found the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank highly susceptible to faking, a finding con- 
sonant with earlier studies of the Strong. Using items drawn from several 
personality inventories, Heron (75) demonstrated that response distribu- 
tions under selection conditions were significantly different from response 
distributions under research conditions. 

It would seem evident from such studies as cited above that forced- 
choice scales have substantially reduced the extent to which responses to 
inventories may be faked, thus enhancing the potential validity of inven- 
tories as a means of assessing personality. However, French (58) showed 
that use of a forced-choice scale with a population different from the 
standardization group requires revising the scale to assure that the alter- 
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natives remain equally desirable. A second method of coping with fakir 
is to include a lie or faking score as is done on the MMPI and the Kud 
Preference Record. Voas (135) has obtained some promising data } 
using a third procedure that requires respondents first to answer inve 
tory questions as required and then to mark the most socially acceptabl 
answer on a second answer sheet, 4 

Related to the problem of fakability is the question of response sé 
Shelley’s analysis (111) of investigations using the California Atti d 
Scales led him to conclude that possibly spurious reliability values a 
reduced validity may be attributed to the response set of “acquiescence, 
Chapman and Campbell (28) pointed out that acquiescence response 
is an important factor in the F Scale, Their study involved reversing th 
wording of some of the items in order to study the effect of “agree” a n 
"disagree" items on item reliability as well as response set. For two studie: 
the F plus was more reliable than the F minus Scale. Fricke (60) e 


"true." In the construction and use of personality tests the direction of th 
scored responses should be considered as well as the degree to which a 


. Mitzel and others (102) identified response sets of positive and negative 
Intensity and of evasiveness in studying validity effects on the MTAI. The 


Development of Anxiety Scales 


In the last few years, there has been considerable activity in the develop- 
ment and study of anxiety scales. The Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale 
(TMAS), with items drawn from the MMPI pool and its derivatives (14), 
and the children’s form (25) were the center of much research effort (21, 
42, 43, 129, 131). These studies generally indicated that anxiety may be 


(53) questioned the adequacy of the evidence for a relationship between 
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A number of investigators (22, 43, 98, 109) examined the relationship 
of the TMAS to intelligence. Although studies with Air Force trainees 
(22) yielded significant negative correlations, studies using college stu- 
dents (92, 98) generally failed to obtain significant correlations, suggest- 
ing that specific testing conditions or the population used were major 
determinants of the extent of relationship between the TMAS and intelli- 
gence measures. 

Item analysis studies (14, 21) of the TMAS suggested that a further 
reduction in the length of the scale (50 items compared with the 550 in 
the parent MMPI) might be profitable. Heineman’s suggested item format 
was employed by Christie and Budnitzky (29) for the 20 items that 
Bendig (14) had shown to have clinical validity, Reliability data are 
reported for this forced-choice form with 20 items, but validity is assumed 
from previous studies. 

Dreger and Aiken (46) derived a Number Anxiety Scale for the TMAS 
correlating .33 with the Taylor Scale. Number anxiety did not seem to be 
correlated to measures of intelligence, but was significantly correlated 
(—.44 and —.55 for two samples) with college mathematics grades. 

The Children’s Form of the Manifest Anxiety Scale was developed (25, 
26, 95, 139), and studies were made with it, relating anxiety to school 
learning, complex learning tasks, and clinical anxiety. 

To determine the validity of the Sarason Test Anxiety Scale, Martin 
and McGowan (97) used measures of palmar skin conductance as a 
criterion. The high-anxiety group on this Anxiety Scale had significantly 
higher skin conductance suggesting that Sarason’s Scale might also be 
measuring a general anxiety factor. 

Sinick (115) compared mean male and female scores on the Sarason 
Test Anxiety Scale and the TMAS and computed correlations. Females 
made higher mean scores on both instruments and had greater variances. 
The r between the scales for the 211 college students in Sinick’s study 
was .43. 


Relationship Between Personality 
and Vocational Interest 


Several studies were made in the three years covered by this report 
on the relationship between personality and vocational interest. Melton 
(100) obtained 24 r's significant at the 10- or 5-percent level between 
components of the California Test of Personality and Vocational Interest 
Analysis. Goodling (65) compared Interest Maturity scores on the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) and the 10 trait scales of the Guilford- 
Zimmerman. With an N of 239, 4 r's were significant at the 1-percent level 
with the highest r being .32. Klugman (86) compared the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record scores of psychotic and neurotic veterans with the norm 
groups. After reviewing 30 studies, Patterson (103) concluded that emo- 
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tionally disturbed people tend to be more frequently interested in talen 
occupations or in social service type of work. 


MMPI Research 


The MMPI remained the most popular inventory for research stud 
during the period covered by this review. It was used to predict teaching | 
success and general college achievement, to measure work attitude, to 
select medical students as well as graduate students in public health, and 
to relate personality variables to roles of union business agents, | 

Although Gowan and Gowan (68) found substantial correlations (T, | 
-75, and 83, corrected, for three groups) between MMPI scores and ratings | 
of teaching candidates, LaBue (90) was unable to find a single MMPI | 
score that correlated significantly with persistence in teaching. The MMPI 
added very little to the multiple R for predicting college average when } 
Frick and Keener (59) ran a cross validation of a previous study. 

Dominance and work attitude scales drawn from the MMPI items 
differentiated significantly between “good” and “poor” work attitude 
Broups (132). The MMPI did not add to a multiple R for selecting grad- 


Liechti MMPI Sexual Deviation Scale, while cross-cultural copp@arisons” 
with the MMPI were made by Taft (127). The social desirability of items 


seemed to be consonant with Berg’s “deviation hypothesis” (6). 

Calvin and Hanley (23) used the Keeler polygraph on 13 subjects who 
had “faked good” and four who had “faked bad,” all of whom had been 
selected from an original group of 300. Control groups were also estab- 
lished, and when comparisons were made, no sii ificant differences were 
obtained between the faking groups and the controls, 

To distinguish depressives from nondepressive psychotics, 26 face-valid 


Matarazzo (98) demonstrated a substantial correlation between scores 
on the MTAI and the L, F, and K validity scales of the MMPI. However, 
the overlap between the criterion measure items and the items on the 
TMAS may partially account for the high r's which wor. obtained. 
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For people interested in examining the research with the MMPI in 
greater detail, Welsh and Dahlstrom (137) published a book containing 
66 selected articles and nearly 700 references on the MMPI. 


Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI) 


The MTAI continued during the last three years to be used frequently 
in research studies. In the June 1958 issue of the Review devoted to 
teacher personnel (7), 14 studies with the MTAI were cited. These will 
not be reviewed again here. 

Leeds (91) computed r's between 10 Guilford-Zimmerman Tempera- 
ment Survey scores and the MT AI, obtaining seven significant r's. Traits 
most closely related to MTAI scores were personal relations, friendliness, 
objectivity, and emotional stability. 

Gage (62) demonstrated that logically derived scoring keys for the 
MTAI yielded slightly higher validity and reliability coefficients than the 
empirically based keys now in use. Although mean scores on the MTAI 
were significantly raised through an educational psychology course, the 
fact that course content examinations were not significantly correlated 
with MT'AI scores caused Eson (50) to question the validity of the MTAI 
Íor measuring attitudes. Fishman (55) compared MT'AI scores of various 
subgroups of teachers based on six factors. 

As criteria for a concurrent validity study of the MTAI, ratings by 
pupils and by supervisors were used by Stein and Hardy (120). Raw 
score r's with the MTAI were .43 and .17, but conversion into T scores 
and combining the criteria yielded an r of .56. A test-retest r of .92 was 
obtained for an estimate of reliability. 


Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) 


Although published only five years ago, the EPPS has already been 
used in a large number of investigations, so many that only a sampling of 
the studies will be reviewed in this section. 

Allen (2, 3) obtained r's between the EPPS variables and the MMPI 
Scales for 82 college men and 48 women. The intercorrelations among 
the MMPI Scales and the EPPS variables were quite low, but substantial 
T's were found between the EPPS variables, suggesting a lack of independ- 
ence for these alleged independent components. Merrill and Heathers 
(101) obtained essentially the same results with another college group. 
Comparisons with MMPI and EPPS norms were also made for both scales, 
revealing greater differences from norms for the MMPI. The large dis- 
crepancy in the case of the MMPI might be attributable to the fact that 
the MMPI norm group is the general adult population, not college students. 

Gebhart and Hoyt (63) used the EPPS to compare over- and under- 
achievers, Significant differences (.05 level) were found for seven of the 
16 scales. Overachievers had significantly higher mean scores on Achieve- 
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ment, Order, Introception, and Consistency, and underachievers were sig. 
nificantly higher on Nuturance, Affiliation, and Change. Although these 
results are interesting and suggestive, cross validation might well show 
different results. 

An important contribution was made by Bernardin and Jessor (17) i 
their approach to a construct validation of the EPPS for measuring de 
pendency. Through the use of three experimental task situations requiring 
explicit demonstration of independent-dependency behavior, comparisons 
were made with the inferred EPPS dependency scores (Autonomy and 
Deference scales). Although the results from the third experimental task 


for the construct validity of the Autonomy and Deference scales of 
EPPS. 

Tn a cross validation of the social desirability scale values for the EPPS 
with high-school students, Klett (85) obtained an r of .94 with those 
originally derived by Edwards. No differences were obtained among 
different socioeconomic groups or between grades or sexes. 

A dittoed bibliography prepared in August 1958 for the EPPS by th 
Psychological Corporation contained 66 references to the Schedule, ol 
which 15 were unpublished theses. 


The Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) 


The Strong Vocational Interest Blank continued to be a popular instru: 
ment for empirical studies. The Physician Scale of the SVIB did no 
differentiate between successful and unsuccessful premedical student 
(99), nor did scores on the SVIB correlate significantly with veterina 
medicine grades (73). However, the restricted range of high scores on th 
scale as well as the restricted range of grades may account for the low 
correlation. A test-retest r on the veterinary scale over a four-year period 
was .68 (73). King (84) used five stability measures, demonstrating thal 
SVIB scores remained stable. Scores of Powers’ subjects (106) showed 
permanency over 10 years regardless of age, aptitudes, education, vood 
tional opportunity, or economic status. 

McCornack (96) was able to develop separate SVIB keys for male and 
female social workers, and Witkin (140) demonstrated the existence 0 
differential interest patterns in salesmen. Hughes and McNamara (80) 
developed “custom-built” sales interest keys for accounting and data: 
processing machine salesmen and electric typewriter salesmen. Dunnett 
(48) reported a preliminary study on the use of SVIB scores to disc 1° 
inate among engineers engaged in research and development, produc: 
tion, or sales. 

Lyerly (94) computed “chance” scores for the different scales of the 
SVIB, and Perry (105) reported that a forced-choice format instead 

the L.I.D. format used by the SVIB is a superior method for differenti: 
ing groups. 4 
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Kuder Preference Record (KPR) 


Studies with the KPR were made to develop profiles for professional 
forest service men (19), different kinds of psychologists (88), phar- 
maceutical salesmen (88), and Air Force officers (69). Stewart and 
Roberts (122) explored the use of the KPR to differentiate between 
students persisting in teacher training and those leaving. 

Forer (57) compared KPR scores for 36 emotionally and/or physically 
disabled veterans before and after occupational frustration. He found a 
significant decrement in social service scores and a significant increase in 
musical interests. 

KPR scores of honors majors in 11 different college departments were 
compared by Bendig (15), with eight of the nine KPR scales significantly 
discriminating interest differences among the 11 groups. A Research 
Handbook (89) containing a rich reservoir of information on interest 
measurements was published. 


Other Instruments 


In addition to those covered above, two instruments which received 
much attention in the literature were the California F Scale and the Gordon 
Personal Profile. Titus and Hollander (134) reviewed the literature from 
1950 to 1955 on the F Scale, and additional studies were reported (28, 
30, 78, 111, 125, 136). 

Eight validity studies of the Gordon Personal Profile that had not 
appeared in the general literature are reported in the revised manual 
(66). Three “susceptibility to faking” studies with the Gordon Personal 
Profile were described previously in this chapter. ; 

Studies involving a number of other established inventories besides 
those reviewed above have also appeared in the last three years. : 

Drevdahl and Cattell (47) compared the scores of outstanding artists 
and writers on the Cattell 16 PF scale with those of the normative popula- 
tion. Karson and Pool (83) compared scores made by Air Force officers 
on the Cattell 16 PF scale with MMPI scores and Wechsler 1Q’s. Failure 
of experienced clinical psychologists and psychiatrists to predict cor- 
relations of 16 PF factors with MMPI scores suggested a need to redefine 
the PF factors. f 

Cuadra and Reed (40) found that the California Psychological Inven- 
tory (CPI) did not provide a consistent means for predicting psychiatric 
aide performance. Bennett and Rudoff (16) demonstrated that having 
items on the CPI read aloud did not seriously distort group trends or 
individual profiles. Bauernfeind (12) investigated the use of an item 
format permitting expression of strength of response through the SRA 
Youth Inventory. f 

Barthol and Zeigler (9) used How Supervise? to measure gains follow- 
ing a supervisory training program, recognizing that gains in inventory 
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scores did not provide evidence of validity of the scale. Decker (44) 
found that scores on How Supervise? did not correlate with ratings of 
supervisors, but item analyses of the scale did show high consistency sug. 
gesting internal validity. 

Cantoni (24) found that the Bell Adjustment Inventory was able to 
contribute in a multiple correlation for predicting occupational status 10 | 
years after high-school graduation. Singer and Stefflre (114) observed 
that veterans checking many problems on the Mooney Problem Check | 
List tended to have undesirable scores on the Guilford-Zimmerman i 

| 
| 


Temperament Survey. 

Studies (1, 20) with the Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes dem- 
onstrated its usefulness in counseling students or in working with them | 
in a reading improvement program. Though a widely used inventory, | 
very little in the way of published research has been available on the 
Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale. 

A large number of new instruments appeared in the last three years 
for which not many data are available. Krathwohl and Cronbach (87) | 
described ways in which the Squares Test might be used in the measure- 
ment of personality. Stone (124) devised a structured multiple-choice | 
version of the Rorschach and presented some preliminary validity data. 
Schutter and Maher (110) constructed a forced-choice Study Activity 
Questionnaire to predict grades, and Ewens (51) prepared an Activity 
Experience Inventory to measure manifest interest. Symonds (126) de 
veloped an Educational Interest Inventory with five interest clusters. 

Harris (74) constructed A Scale for Measuring Attitudes of Social 
Responsibility in Children. Eysenck (52) reported on the development 
of a short questionnaire for measuring neuroticism and extroversion. 
Spector (119) described the Oficer Behavior Description and an Atti- 
tudes Test in Human Relations. Siegel (112, 113) described the construc- 
lion and validation of a Biographical Inventory for Students, and Soar 
(116) used personal history data to predict success in service station 
management, Bass (11) discussed the validation of a Proverbs Per 


sonality Test. Bauernfein (12) dealt with children's strength of response 
to attitude items, 


1 


Summary 


This review of the literature has indicated that only a few of the hun: 
dreds of published personality inventories have been used to accumulate 
an appreciable amount of data. In general, each inventory has had very 
little attention in the literature except through the efforts of its author. 
It is to be lamented that so much research effort has been dissipated on 
such a multitude of instruments instead of being focused on a promising 
few. It also is evident that none of the inventories has adequate normative 
data, the MMPI probably coming closest to having adequate norms. 
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Values and attitudes in different subgroups will make norms derived 
from other groups of different backgrounds inappropriate; thus, the user 
of personality inventories must be prepared to develop his own normative 
data for the group with which he is working. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Development and Applications of Projective 
Techniques 


ROBERT A. HEIMANN and JOHN W. M. ROTHNEY 


Tue avriors wrote in a Review article three years ago (38) that re- 
search with projective techniques presented more of a challenge than 
research with conventional psychometric methods because there was no 
clear-cut agreement as to the rationale for the whole process, because it 
was extremely difficult to find reliable criterion measures, and because 
there was no common metric. As was indicated, due to these difficulties 
the researcher with projective methods often failed to employ scientific 
methods, failed to use control groups, used too few cases, tended to over- 
generalize his findings, described his scoring procedures too vaguely, used 
ill-defined criterion measures, and continued to rework concepts that 
research had shown to be neither important nor meaningful. It seems to 
the writers that most of the research reports in the period covered by this 
review are still limited by such difficulties. x 

One of the leading Rorschachers, Klopfer, described the current situa- 
tion when he said that there seemed to be a dearth of carefully designed 
longitudinal studies, and the evaluation of published studies seemed to be 
a thankless and almost impossible task because of the multiplicity of 
scoring systems which are not mutually translatable (22). He also charged 
that findings are so influenced by the researcher's choice of method of 
administration and scoring that any comparison of results seemed almost 
impossible. Two major critical reports are worth special consideration. 
Cronbach and Meehl (8) stressed the need to use widespread negative 
evidence so often found in studies with projective techniques and sug. 
gested that these results might contribute in building psychological con- 
structs which would add to the validity of projective techniques as a whole. 
Lindzey (29) pointed out that one of the factors which contributed to the 
slight progress made toward an understanding of the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test (TAT) was an excess of casual empiricism and a scarcity 
of systematic investigations. 


Validity and Reliability Studies 


The concepts of construct and concurrent validity are widely used in 
reports which attempt to establish the validity of projective techniques. 
Few studies used predictive validity designs. In the sample of research 
Which follows, the authors have not attempted to cover the entire field 
or to report on the numerous published studies with great completeness. 
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Those selected seemed to illustrate particular methodologies. They wer 
deemed representative of current research in this field. ! 


In the period under review the bulk of validation and reliability studies 
was reported for the Rorschach. Wysocki (52) described the preferences 
of his 374 adult subjects for particular Rorschach cards in a carefully 
designed study. He ranked the 10 Rorschach cards on the basis of these 
ranks. Further analysis was made of the popular choices of 13 groups 
chosen on the basis of sex, IQ, "adjustment," and other variables. Lo w 
and moderate coefficients were offered as evidence that popularity of ca 
choices was a useful diagnostic aid. Sommer and Sommer (46) tried to 
identify aggressive behavior by rating color responses of male veteran 
patients to the Rorschach and by designating these color responses i 
aggressive or not. When the color aggressive responses were compared 
with behavioral evidence of aggression taken from case histories of the 
57 subjects, a better-than-chance relationship was found. The authors 
concluded, however, that the relationships found were not of sufficient 
magnitude to permit their use in individual prediction of assaultative 
behavior. Levine, Glass, and Meltzoff (26) divided a group of 274 out: 
patient veterans into two groups on the basis of whether or not they 
reversed the letter “N” on the digit symbol subtest of the Wechsler. 


creative or not by their teachers. These groups were matched by age, year 
in college, and scores on the ACE Psychological Examination for College 


scorers, but the sample was very small and definitions of creativity lacked) 
clarity. Her findings did not support the classic Rorschach supposition 
that more M Tesponses are associated with greater creativity. 

Despite consistent negative findings, studies utilizing “blind” readings 
of Rorschachs still appear. Chambers and Hamlin (6) found 20 ex- 
perienced clinicians correct 58 times out of 100 in their attempts to” 
classify five Rorschach protocols into proper diagnostic categories. The 
clinicians were successful in identifying mental defectives 90 percent of 
the time although this might seem to be a rather empty claim since there 
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are several established intelligence tests available for this kind of classi- 
fication. Shaw and Cruickshank (43) used the Rorschach with two groups 
of 25 children in an attempt to prove this instrument’s efficiency as a 
diagnostic tool. One of their groups was composed of normal but institu- 
tionalized children; the other was composed of children with grand mal. 
They found that the Rorschach did not appear to be a useful clinical aid 
in the diagnosis of idiopathic epilepsy. The Rorschach was not useful in 
differentiating children with defective hearing from those with normal 
hearing according to Fiedler and Stone (13) who studied 10 matched 
pairs of such children. Levitt (27) analyzed the Rorschachs of 39 dis- 
turbed school children and 155 normal controls. Of nine significant differ- 
ences found in the protocols of these two groups, only one, the shading 
response, was in the direction predicted. Rorschach summary scores can- 
not be regarded as effective in differentiating psychiatric groups, accord- 
ing to Knopf (23) who studied the Rorschach records of 131 psycho- 
neurotics, 106 psychopaths, and 100 patients classified as schizophrenic. 

Few studies appeared during the period under review in which the 
criterion measure was made at some subsequent time in an effort to deter- 
mine the predictive validity of projective techniques. Cartwright (4) 
studied the Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale (PRS) scoring technique 
with 13 cases who were rated before and after nondirective therapy. She 
concluded that the pretherapy PRS score predicted success of therapy, as 
measured by the therapists rating of the case, at a better-than-chance 
level. The very small sample and the possibility of contamination of the 
criterion rating by the ego-involved counselor make the findings question- 
able. A carefully designed study was attempted by Eschenbach and Bor- 
gatta (12). They compared the objective Rorschach scores of 125 airmen 
classified as normals with their behavior in four sessions in role playing 
and free discussion situations. Careful ratings were made of the objective 
behavior of the subjects, and Rorschach variables were found not related 
to these behavioral criteria above a chance level. 

It has often been stated that while the Rorschach and TAT operate at 
slightly different levels of consciousness, some concurrence of results might 
be expected. Shatin (42) explored the relationships between these two 
techniques in a study of 90 hospitalized veteran subjects. Forty TAT and 
39 Rorschach scoring categories were obtained and the chi-square was 
used to test the significance of the agreement. Of the 1560 null hypotheses 
tested, 73 were rejected at the .01 level, and 264 at the .05 level of con- 
fidence. The author maintained that there was considerable relationship 
over a wide range of variables from both instruments. The reviewers 
could draw somewhat different conclusions from the fact that there was 
approximately 20-percent agreement between the two tests. It would be 
difficult to predict or to diagnose by one method on the basis of the results 
of the other. The clinicians’ subjective judgments seem to be the main 
factor in deciding which instrument to use. Davids and others (10) studied 
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the TAT protocols of 20 male paid college-student subjects and concluded 
that although the TAT as a measure of inward-directed aggression did not. 
appear to be valid, it did make a unique contribution to case records. 
They stated that the unique advantage of projective techniques becomes 
evident when one examines a given subject's need for expression of intra- 
aggression. Lindzey and Tejessy (30) analyzed the TAT protocols of 20 
college students and found aggression scores related to indexes of aggres- 
sion which were based upon multiple ratings obtained by observers, self, 
and group of raters. Self-ratings of aggression were most closely asso- 
ciated with TAT indications of aggression; the coefficients ranged from 
.02 to .73, Jensen (19) investigated the relationship of aggressive TAT 
themes to overt behavior in a carefully designed study and found very 
little concurrence. Of the three groups of high-school boys he used as 
subjects, he found that those who habitually acted-out aggressively in 
ways regarded as taboo in schools responded also to the TAT with socially 
taboo content and language. 

Two studies used the TAT in new ways. Jones (20) reported on the 
negation TAT, an effort to stimulate subjects to produce the most unlikely 
stories they could. The criterion measures were the reports of therapists 
who said they felt that the negative stories were more suggestive of 
repressed psychic content. Lebo and Harrigan (25) instructed 32 female 
college students to respond to TAT pictures in the usual manner and 
‘then read them the description of the pictures from the manual. They 
found that essentially similar protocols were elicited in this visual and 
aural manner. Product-moment coefficients of the order of .79 between 
story mood and .76 for level of response were reported for the two 
procedures. 

Several validation studies were concerned with some of the lesser used 
projective techniques. Churchill and Crandall (7) studied the validity of 
the Rotter Incomplete Sentences Test. They found interscorer reliabilities 
above .90 and test-retest reliability coefficients in the range of .70 when 
they tested college-student groups over a period of six months to three 
years, They also attempted to determine whether this technique would be 
useful in diagnosis and reported biserial coefficients of .50 with entrance 
to counseling as their criterion of maladjustment. Boyd and Mandler (3) 
investigated the concept that children are more apt to respond at length 
to animal pictures than human Pictures; their population was composed 
of 96 third-grade public-school children. The results of this study sug: 
gested that children respond more to human picture stimuli but that the 
animal cards elicited more original material. Sipprelle and Swensen (45) 
failed to find evidence to substantiate a favorite hypothesis of users of the 
Draw-a-Person Tests about the meaning of the sex of the figures drawn 
by subjects. With 49 psychotherapy cases they found no significant rela- 
tionship between the client’s sexual adjustment, as evaluated by his thera- 
pist, and sexual characteristics of his human drawings. Silverstein and 
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Robinson (44) found 75 percent of orthopedically disabled children rep- 
resenting their disability in their drawings; but when they were equated 
with a comparable normal group, the authors found that they were unable 
to differentiate the drawings of the disabled children above a chance level. 

Much of the difficulty in arriving at satisfactory levels of confidence 
in validity studies with projective techniques is due to the large error of 
measurement involved. It seems difficult to assess the influence of the rater 
upon the rating in the scoring of these instruments, and the reliability 
of the instrument itself is difficult to ascertain. Datel and Gengerelli (9) 
attempted to assess the reliability of scorer judgments and interpretations 
with the Rorschach. They found that when 27 well-known clinical psy- 
chologists were asked to score and interpret six “blind” Rorschach proto- 
cols, they were less than successful in matching sets of their reports 
with those of other psychologists. Eighteen of the 27 judges achieved no 
more than chance matchings. The authors of this study concluded that 
a substantial majority of Rorschach reports have very little communica- 
tion value, but that there is a minority which do have significant and 
adequate interjudge reliability. Lisansky (31) submitted 40 Rorschach 
protocols to six experienced examiners and asked each to answer 10 ques- 
tions about the subjects’ personality, level of intelligence, and adequacy 
of adjustment. For comparison, life histories of the same subjects were 
presented to six other clinicians who were asked the same 10 questions. 
Results suggested that the Rorschachers did not show significantly better 
agreement than did the judges using life histories only. Hafner (18) 
explored the influence of time upon Rorschach responses of 60 college 
psychology students. A control group was given the Rorschach in the 
usual manner; the experimental group was instructed to answer as quickly 
as possible and was limited to two responses per card. Results indicated 
Significant differences between the scoring responses of the two groups 
and suggested that consideration be given to the time factor in Rorschach 
interpretation. 

Attempts to assess the reliability of the Rorschach using test-retest 
methods were tried by Epstein, Nelson, and Tanofsky (11) with a popula- 
tion of 16 college students. They repeated the administration of 10 
Rorschach cards 10 times over a period of five weeks and found Te: 
liability estimates ranging from .20 to .56 for various response categories. 
They concluded that while all scores measured individual differences to 
a significant degree, the obtained reliability coefficients were too low for 
individual use. Rohrer and others (37) determined test-retest reliabilities 
of group Rorschach scoring procedures with 1374 servicemen as subjects. 
They found one-third of the reliability estimates at .85 or higher and 
one-third below .56. Seven of the major scoring categories had reliability 
Coefficients of .90 or more. They concluded that their particular group 
method with objective scoring plus individual inquiry was superior to 
individual administration and scoring procedures. 
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Fine (14) attempted to provide a new objective scoring system for the 
TAT and stated that reliability estimates as high as .80 to .91 were oh. 
tained when protocols were rated by six graduate students who used his 
new scoring method. Claims for a satisfactory level of concurrence were 
made by More (35) who tested 63 pharmacists selected for similar back. 
grounds in experience, age, and education; More used interviews, 
biographical summaries, a sentence-completion test, and a shortened form 
of the TAT. He indicated that the congruence among these methods was 
not so high as that found in reliability studies with objective tests, but 
stated that when judgments from these different instruments were com 
bined, there was enough congruence for practical use. 

Several investigators turned their attention to the problem of estab- 
lishing the reliability of lesser known projective techniques. A thorough 
discussion of the problems of establishing satisfactory levels of reliability 
for projective instruments in view of changes in personality was included 
by Granick and Scheflen (16) in their study of the Blacky Pictures, 
They administered this instrument to 40 school children and found 
moderate coefficients of reliability for this technique with test-retest and 
split-half methods. This approach suggests that traditional concepts of 
psychometric reliability need not be abandoned in dealing with projective 
techniques, but that much work remains to be done. Graham (15) 
studied the reliability of the Machover Draw-a-Person Test with a group 
of 28 graduate students. Following the initial testing he gave them a two: 
hour lecture on the psychology of human figure drawings. The subjects 
were then asked to redraw their figures. Little or no changes were found 
in the second drawing, and a rho of .71 was reported between the two 
administrations. Arnold and Walter (1) studied the Rotter Incomplete 
Sentences Test responses of 120 freshman college women. With a one 
week interval between test administrations, a test-retest reliability co 
efficient of .82 was reported, 

Tt would seem from the studies reviewed above that satisfactory levels 
of validity and reliability for projective techniques have not yet been 
established. Some studies reported coefficients that began to approach the 
levels necessary for group use, but no reports presented evidence that 
these tools are sufficiently valid or reliable for individual use. 


Normative Procedures 


à During the period under review there seemed to be a growing interest 
in securing normative data about children from differing social class 
levels, subcultural, sex, and age groups. Except for the study by Rohrer 
and others (37), little was offered in the way of increasing normative 
data about normals. An attempt was made by Wertheimer (50) to explore 
the relationships between sociometric data used as a criterion of social 
adjustment and the Rorschach. She classified 200 tenth-, eleventh-, and 
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twelfth-grade students by sex, IQ, and socioeconomic level and reported 
Rorschach norms for these groups. No significant relationships were 
found between Rorschach indications of social adjustment and socio- 
metric ratings of social adequacy. 

Setze and others (40) provided age norms for 216 children between 
the ages of six and eight who were given the Rorschach preceded by a 
trial card. They found their norms quite similar to those published by 
Ames. Means, medians, SD’s, and percentile ranks for Rorschach scoring 
variables of 50 noninstitutionalized, normal, aged men and women were 
presented by Light and Amick (28). Fiedler and Stone (13) gave the 
Rorschach to 33 children from low socioeconomic backgrounds and stated 
that Rorschach norms for well-defined samples of children from various 
socioeconomic groups were needed. They found clear-cut differences in 
the performance of the children in their sample when they were compared 
with the Ames’s norm group. Rohrer and others (37) published norms 
of group Rorschach performances for 1000 Marines and 374 Naval officers 
who were unusually well described with respect to sampling characteris- 
tics. They reported percentile ranks for each of 39 scoring categories. 
McCary (32) studied the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration scores of 631 
Northern and Southern whites and Negroes, male and female, aged 14 to 
22 years, and concluded that there were important performance differences 
between the pairs of each of these groups. He called for more adequate 
regional, sex, and racial norms. Reznikoff and Reznikoff (36) categorized 
100 second-grade children by sex, race, and socioeconomic status; the 
greatest performance differences on the socioeconomic variable were found 
on a family drawing test. Interesting as the above studies of various cul- 
tural subgroups may be, the need for adequate norms for normals on all 
projective devices still exists. 


Applications of Projective Techniques 


Studies reported in this section do not differ greatly from those reported 
in the section on validity since studies of applications of projective tech- 
niques are generally used as if these instruments were valid. Chahbazi (5) 
combined a picture and auditory projective technique with the Ohio 
State Psychological Test and an achievement test which were administered 
to 813 undergraduate agricultural students in an attempt to predict their 
first-semester grades. He reported an R of .60 with the combined battery 
as compared to .51 without the projective tests. Wysocki (51) tested 132 
men and 85 women with the group Rorschach. He used Raven's Matrices 
and S. P. Test 15 (a British Army verbal test) to estimate intelligence. 
His findings suggested little relationship between measures of intelligence 
and Rorschach categories; his reported coefficients ranged from .05 to 45. 

Three studies reported use of projective techniques in predicting teacher 
Success. Shapiro, Biber, and Minuchin (41) tried out a new cartoon 
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picture test with 65 student teachers. Their report indicated interscorer 
reliability coefficients of .47 to .92 but did not present validity data, 
Kimler (21) found that Rotter Incomplete Sentence Test scores and 
modification of Alexander’s Adult Child Interaction Test did not predict 
Minnesota Teacher Aititude scores of 58 female practice teachers, He 
found Rotter scores more predictive of data on an unstructured Behavior 
Description Blank when attempts were made to assess the interpersonal 
relation of his subjects to children in the classroom. An interesting dis 
cussion of the relationship of Rorschach findings and personality traits 
described as characteristic of superior teachers was presented by Symonds 
and Dudek (47), but since only 17 subjects were used, the reported R 
of .60 may be questioned. Light and Amick (28) examined Rorschach 
responses of normal aged. 

Mindess (34) attempted to select student nurses. He tested 68 students 
with the Wechsler-Bellevue and the Rorschach, scoring the latter with , 
the Prognostic Rating Scale. Wechsler and PRS scores were independent 

- (r=.10) and a multiple R of .59 was obtained in prediction of the total 
nursing grade. The PRS score alone correlated .41 with the training 
grade. The investigator described the sample and the criteria of success 
more adequately than is done in many such attempts. None of the 
hypotheses underlying the use of the House-Tree-Person Test was sup: 
ported in a study by Wawrzaszek and others (48) who tested 41 children 
with severe physical handicaps and compared their scores with a control 
group which was selected on the basis of age, sex, and IQ. A lighter note 
was achieved by Meltzoff and Litwin (33) who presented Rorschach 
cards III and VII together with Spike Jones’ “Laughter” record to 68 
college students who were told not to smile. Significantly more human 
movement responses were found among the subjects who were successful 
in inhibiting laughter. 


Conclusions 


Comparison of the literature on projective techniques covered in the 
Review by the authors (39) six years ago and that covered during the 
period of the past three years makes them wonder whether there has been 
any progress. At that time it was stated that research in this field was 
needed. to separate what could be demonstrated from what was claimed. 
This distinction is still the central need in research on projective tech 
niques. Korner (24) listed four major problems that seemed significant: 
(a) problems of the scorer and his interpretations, (b) problems raised 
by gross qualitative differentiations, (c) problems raised by focus 0? 
abnormal rather than normal functioning, and (d) problems raised by 
confusions that arise from attempts to generalize about real behavior from 
test behavior. One newer trend has been that of relating projective theory 
to perceptual process research. Wertheimer (49) discussed this with 
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particular reference to the Rorschach and called for integration of the 
findings of perceptual research with that of projective research. Baugh- 
man (2) also attempted to clarify the perceptual basis of the Rorschach 
technique. In a very thorough review and evaluation of studies carried 
out with this instrument he noted the increasing need for concern with 
the development of a unified behavior theory which could encompass 
all behavior whether in real life or in response to ink blots. He stated 
that this cannot be done without careful study of stimulus materials. 
He presented a careful review of Rorschach studies on the influence of 
color, shading, physiological correlates, order, and symbolic meaning, 
and concluded that the definition of Rorschach stimulus effects is more 
of a task for the future than an accomplishment of the past. 

The present reviewers agree wholeheartedly with this statement. It 
would seem that the time has come to unify the present piecemeal research 
and to concentrate on a co-operative effort at deriving meaning from the 
morass of casual empiricism that currently typifies much of the research 
with projective techniques. Perhaps some group, such as the Society for 
Projective Techniques, could encourage and manage a major effort similar 
to that seen in the case of some newer achievement tests where 50 or 
more experts are called in to produce a major work. Preferable to repeated 
attempts by single investigators who try to develop new techniques stand- 
ardized on very small groups and presented with inadequate validation, 
might be a moratorium until concerted effort is made to demonstrate what 
current materials can accomplish. This would mean the establishment of 
adequate normative tables for normals as well as various diagnostic 
groups, long-term prediction studies, and the elimination of time-worn 
€soteric uses of these instruments. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Developments and Applications in the Area of 
Construct Validity 


CHERRY ANN CLARK 


"Tus issue of the Review marks the first time that an entire chapter has 
been devoted to construct validity. This presentation, therefore, includes 
not only a review of recent pertinent publications, but also a résumé of 
the historical development of the concept with special attention to the 
influences of the philosophy of science and of theoretical psychology upon 
the psychometric concept of validity. Also treated are current trends in 
the rapprochement of the theory and methodology of experimental psy- 
chology and psychometrics; recent systematic and empirical developments 
in test construction pertinent to construct validity; and, in conclusion, an 
evaluation of the apparent heuristic values of the term and the method. 

Construct validity departs from classical notions of test validity in that 
it does not confine itself to the assessment of the extent to which a test 
Score measures an outside criterion. Construct validity is concerned with 
the logical and empirical investigation of what psychological qualities a 
test measures (5, 6, 8, 38, 89). It is based upon the experimental evalua- 
tion of the behaviorally relevant aspects of a theory. Construct validity 
may be considered a special case of the general scientific methodology 
for giving inductive support to the hypothetical regions of a theoretical 
network (11, 12, 13, 14, 24, 94). 


Development of Construct Validity 


Construct validity as a method and goal of test construction and evalua- 
tion was first proposed in 1954 by the Joint Committee on Test Standards 
(6). Technical Recommendations for Psychological Tests and Diagnostic 
Techniques emphasized the validation processes and requirements in test 
development to an unprecedented degree compared even with such recent 
publications as Gulliksen’s T; heory of Mental Tests (64). Test validation 
was thought of as involving four different types of judgments and aims; 
namely, predictive, concurrent, content, and construct validity (6). In 
predictive and concurrent validity, test performance was considered in 
relation to how it measured future or present approximation to the 
criterion as in predicting college success or measuring job performance} 
in content validity, performance was evaluated in relation to how well it 
sampled the universe of test items as in a vocabulary test. In construct 
validity, on the other hand, frequently no definitive criterion was speci- 
fied; the purpose was conceived as an attempt to clarify at least some Óf 
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the measurable characteristics of a trait or function such as intellectual 
capacity, originality, ego strength, personality structure, or motivation. 

The Committee’s recognition of the inadequacy of the classical notions 
of validity in terms of a criterion had been foreshadowed in the preceding 
decade by several noteworthy publications (7, 34, 55, 57). The dilemma 
of variations of validity coefficients obtained in repeated test samplings 
led to the suggestion that the nature of the trait involved be explored 
rationally and experimentally (34, 44, 55, 57). There was also concern 
with delimiting sources of error and distortion in the testing process 
which obstructed efforts to obtain relatively pure measures of traits 
(7, 57). 

Cronbach, for instance, developed the notion of logical validity, based 
upon the use of deductive and inductive methods of logical analysis to 
determine the psychological processes that affect test scores (34). He 
(35, 36) emphasized that subjects’ test-taking attitudes as well as the 
formal character of test questions were important determinates of test 
responses. His ideas gave impetus to continuing and widespread concern 
(8, 6, 21, 32, 50, 52, 76, 77, 80, 81, 82, 88, 118, 126, 127). 

Guilford developed the concept of factorial validity from his work in 
factor analysis (56, 57, 59, 84). Factorial validity refers to the amount 
of the loading or saturation of a test in a given factor; that is, its degree 
of correlation with a factor. The square root of the communality of a test 
—the extent to which it measures factors common to other measures— 
he called relevant validity (58). An outgrowth of this approach was the 
attempt to define the behavioral characteristics of the factors and the 
interrelationships of the factorial components of such areas of behavior as 
‘Teasoning and intellect (61), psychomotor abilities (60), and tempera- 
ment (62), using a series of interwoven hypotheses (56). 

Gulliksen (63, 64) stressed the importance of searching for funda- 
mental and lasting validities contrasted with those that are fortuitous and 
transient; he used the term intrinsic validity to define the process and 
goal. He outlined a testing program to investigate the intrinsic content 

_ validity of achievement tests and the intrinsic correlational validity of 
aptitude tests. " 

Goodenough (55) summarized the contributions of tests to the various 
areas of psychology and described the mental test as an interdisciplinary 
tool of research rather than a mere instrument to expedite practical 
measurements. She differentiated test scores as signs and samples (or 
measurements) of the characteristic under investigation, thereby focusing 
attention upon the importance of formulating explicit assumptions about 

the relation of test behavior and scores. She also discussed the need for 
integrated experimental and psychometric research. Wi 
Among others who foreshadowed the altered approach to validity were 
Jenkins (72) in his criticism of the use of an imperfect criterion, Mosier 
(104) with his papers on "face validity" and “validity generalization," 
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and Anastasi (7) in her statement about the processes involved in the 
interpretation of test scores. 

Expansion in the meaning of, and the reference points for, test validity 
were but part of the trend in psychometrics which culminated in the 
emergence of construct validity. There was also a growing concern with 
testing behavioral hypotheses in experimentally controlled situations, 
Goodenough’s recommendations in 1949 (55) were followed in 1951 by 
two stimulating articles. Flanagan (44) suggested that test development 
would be well served if test developers were to recognize the logical rela- 
tionship between behavior and test measures. He pointed out that tests 
measure behavior only to the degree that test scores reflect and approxi- 
mate realistic segments of behavior. He proposed that comprehensive 
rationales be formulated as a basis for constructing a test, rather than 
relying on intuitive and practical considerations. Such rationales were 
to include a description of the behavior to be tested in as many behavioral 
ramifications as could be conceived, an analysis of the behavior with 
special emphasis upon the various inferences that could be expected to 
be made from test performance to behavior, and the precise formulation 
of item specifications deduced from the analysis of behavior. Travers 
(125) in a somewhat similar vein discussed the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the rational and technical approaches to test construction, 
As long as test development was confined to the production of useful in- 
struments to measure a particular thing in a particular situation, he saw 
little hope of overcoming the stalemate of the last 20 years; he concluded 
that greater concern with the rational approach would undoubtedly resolve 
many of the recurring problems facing the test developer. 

Advances in statistical methods, especially in multivariate and non- 
parametric methods, were a necessary adjunct to the procedures required 
for construct validity (99, 102). In 1950, Eysenck (40) showed how 


in psychological literature. She gave a well-reasoned triple classification 
of test validity: face validity, validity with prediction to a criterion for 
some particular purpose, and validity involving testing predictions from 
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needed to demonstrate concomitant variation, interdependence and/or 
dependence of events on such psychometric methods as item analysis, 
scaling, intertest correlation, and factor analysis and other multivariate 
methods, She indicated ways in which experimental and psychometric 
methods could be combined to investigate such complex functions as 
hostility when such behaviors are embedded in an explicit, testable 
theoretical structure. She also included a critique of the use of models 
from other sciences in handling the theoretical formulation of psycho- 
logical phenomena. 

Bindra and Scheier (16) in a short but cogent article réodbymending 
the combination of experimental variation with psychometric variables, 
contributed to the trend away from the unalloyed empiricism dominating 
test development since Binet. They compared the characteristics of such 
psychometric variables or constructs as Murray’s needs, Allport’s traits, 
and Cattell's factors (derived from the empirical methods used in the 
study of individual differences) with the more theoretically oriented 
variables of personality research which emerged from Lewin’s and Mac- 
Kinnon’s studies. They showed how systematic variation of the experi- 
mental variables could help specify sources of variation and error in test 
construction and evaluation. These sources of error have not been clarified 
by ordinary psychometric procedures; indeed, in the opinion of Bindra 
and Scheier, psychometric research has not been able to organize a pro- 
gram which could adequately conceptualize the variables it has worked 
with. They suggested that the combined methodology would bring into 
relief the relationship between variant and invariant aspects of personality. 

Butler published a thought-provoking article in 1954 (20) criticizing 
the failure of psychometrists to incorporate psychological theory into test 
theory. He commented that mental test theory has consisted of a set of 
postulates and theorems more or less rigorously applied to test construc- 
tion regardless of the content or purpose of the test. Such formalism has 
forestalled the psychometric exploration and clarification of significant 
behavioral variables. Most psychometric devices, including personality 
inventories, have consisted of a set of items subjectively selected by the 
test designer without particular concern for the relation of the items to 
psychological theory. Even introversion-extroversion scales based upon 
Jungian typology have been only remotely associated with Jung’s per- 
sonality theory. 

Butler demonstrated how a psychological theory and model such as 
Tolman’s could be used to derive a series of hypotheses about the char- 
acteristics of inventory items. He discussed how such hypotheses could 
be integrated into a useful experimental framework of intervening or 
independent variables. He reasoned that according to Tolman’s theory 
the personality inventory items most promising for predicting behavior 
would refer to behavior space, feeling states, and the belief-value matrix; 
least valuable items would refer to the need systems, for which no direct 
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behavioral self-report representation has been found. He mentioned the 
use of Stephenson’s Q-methodology to study the personal value system 
and the need for developing a metric system suitable to the content and 
assumptions of the theoretical model. 

The preliminary proposal of the American Psychological Association 
Committee on Test Standards (5) used the term congruent validity to 
indicate the correspondence between scores on a test and other indications 
of a psychological state or attribute. The procedure is exemplified in a 
study by Abernethy and White (1) which validated the Guilford GAMIN 
Test with laboratory measures of vigor and motility and other behavior 


and technical evaluation of such instruments as ability tests, personality 
and interest inventories, and Projective and related clinical methods, each 
measuring device having its own peculiar Tequirements for theoretical and 
empirical testing, 

The distinction between the behavior-equivalence and the behavior- 


intellectual dangers but nonetheless essential to the development of psy- 
chological testing. 
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of validity which was not confined to validation in terms of specific 
criteria or immediately observable variables and for the feasibility of 
validating constructs interrelated with other constructs in a nomological 
network (94, 108), some of which could be associated with observable 
behavior, but others only inferred by the prediction of imputed relations. 
Gradually, constructs initially unanchored by observational definition 
and measurement could be brought closer to confirmable constructs as 
the relationships among constructs or variables could be specified. They 
indicated how a relatively complex system of interrelated constructs 
could cope with the seemingly unfathomable aspects of behavior found 
in attempting to assess intellectual ability, social conformity, and the 
theory of paranoia and aggressiveness (to mention but a few of the areas 
of behavior which psychological tests have tried to penetrate). They 
took issue with the operationalism recommended by Spiker and McCand- 
less (119) as being too rigid to deal with the problems at hand and 
scientifically unnecessary. 

They described an experimental methodology combining such statistical 
designs as correlation and factor analysis, such psychometric methods as 
content validity, interitem and intertest correlations, and the planned 
manipulation of variables affecting the test situation and individual and 
group differences. They gave several examples of possible applications, 
showing how the investigator could handle both positive and negative 
experimental data in the process of construct validation. 

Jessor and Hammond (74) stressed that the psychometrist is as 
obliged as the experimentalist to recognize the implications of the theo- 
retical model for designing the tests of his hypotheses. Theory must be 
used to develop a test just as theory must be used to structure an experi- 
ment. They maintained that one of the difficulties in validating the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale was that the test, intended to measure drive 
according to the Hullian paradigm, was not devised so that drive could 
be inferred from test responses. They questioned whether a self-report 
inventory consisting of items selécted on the basis of clinical judges’ 
Opinions is capable of measuring drive as conceptualized in Hullian 
theory; as yet no correspondence between the Hullian construct of 
drive and the A-Scale construct of presumed drive has been found. They 
recognized that inferences must be made from observable data to a 
hypothesized construct in any well-planned theoretical test, but cautioned 
that there must be a link between the evidence and the construct by 
virtue of the experimental elicitation and variation of the behavior in 
question, not by mere implication or intuition that certain responses are 
a measure of a construct. They emphasized, as Peak (107), Butler (20), 
and Cronbach and Meehl (38) had previously shown, that the crux of 
testing any theory using psychometric procedures is that the theory must 
have a prior role in guiding test development, not one subsequent to the 
construction of the test. 
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They pointed out that since there was a lack of explicit relationship 
between A-Scale items and drive properties as defined in Hull's theory, 
even Taylor's (19, 26, 30, 69, 71, 81, 91, 128) could not overcome the 
limitations of the scale imposed by the assumptions that anxiety or 
emotionality can be assessed by paper-pencil self-report about nonverbal 
responses. They pointed out that items, such as those in the A-Scale, are — 
excessively vulnerable to the response set distortions of social desirability, 
deception, and self-insight. They felt that it would have been better to 
attempt an evaluation of these factors as the scale was constructed rather 
than to reason after the fact concerning the influence these response sets 
might have in determining responses, They mentioned other shortcomings 
of the scale, including the dichotomous scale approach to measuring 
intensity of response. 

Jessor and Hammond (74) gave comparatively more attention than 
other writers on construct validity to depicting the logical and methodo- 
logical necessity for explicit alternative hypotheses in the process of 
confirming any set of hypotheses. They showed that the derivation of 
the A-Scale ignored the possible alternative implications of the relation 
of anxiety to drive as well as other reasonable interpretations of what 
the scale measured such as intellectual function, motivational status, and 
psychopathological involvement. In addition, they indicated how the 
nomological network surrounding such a construct as drive could be 
elaborated to investigate the diverse properties of the construct and how 
conditional definitions of the construct form the logical framework for 


relevant experimental manipulation of the variables. They insisted that 


will be found in the measurement of traits which have real existence in 
some sense. She likened a trait to a Parameter: It was what psychologists 


construct validity; the nature of the structure, the content of the items, 
and the nature of the external relations for her constituted the psycho- 
logical evidence, 
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Test behavior, consisting of responses to items, she reasoned, must 
be treated as both signs and samples. Because they represented samples 
of behavior, they were assumed to be subject to the same laws as 
behavior in general; because they represented signs, inferences could be 
drawn from the patterning of test responses to the organization of other 
behavior. 

She posited that construct validity had three aspects: the substantive 
component, the structural component, and the external component. The 
substantive component, which for “her included such concepts as homo- 
geneity, functional unity, and content validity, was the guiding considera- 
tion in selecting items. Items to be useful in establishing the substantive 
validity of a test had to be drawn from a very broadly defined pool 
or region of behavior and had to be chosen so that all possible aspects 
of the inferred trait, including alternative theories of the trait, were 
represented (in accordance with Brunswik’s model of representative 
design). Substantive validity was defined as the extent to which the 
content of the items included in and excluded from the test could be 
accounted for in terms of the putative trait and the context of measure- 
ment. She devoted considerable space to the discussion of the structural 
component and the concept of structural validity. Briefly, she defined 
the structural component of validity as the extent to which structural 
relations between test items parallel the structural relations of other 
manifestations of the trait being measured. In other words, structural 
validity was referred to the similitude of the structural model and the 
structural characteristics of nontest evidence of the trait as well as to the 
degree of interitem structure. The structural component could be imple- 
mented by using different available quantitative models such as various 
scaling procedures, class models as in certain clinical and personality- 
theory assumptions about behavior, and dynamic models, still inade- 
quately conceptualized but crucial to personality investigation. She dis- 
cussed the possible contributions of pattern analysis and configural 
scoring to structural analysis and the difficulties involved in selecting 
appropriate structural models to use in a program of construct valida- 
lion. The external component and external validity she presented in the 
light of the relationship of a test score to the extratest evidence of the 
imputed trait, She mentioned such procedures as factorial patterning 
and suppressor variables as problems to be considered in evaluating the 
nontest evidence for the trait. 1 

She argued that the standard reliability formulas were inappropriate 
in construct validity psychometrics, for the assumption that the errors 
of measurement in two parallel tests were equal to zero did not hold; 
each test administration had to be considered as influenced by “secular 
trends,” the changes in behavior over time. Such matters, she advocated, 
must be given a legitimate place in test theory if the problems of trait 
consistency, developmental changes, intra-individual differences and patho- 
logical and situational processes were to be handled adequately. 
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She summarized her program for test construction by pointing out 
that all possible sources of data, psychometric and behavioral, must be 
assembled in convergent operations to define the trait being explored, 
Test scores had to be overdetermined if they were to be acceptable in 
trait validation; all possible theoretical alternatives were to be examined 
before confirmation of any trait could be asserted. 


Empirical Studies on Construct Validity 


This section does not represent an exhaustive listing of recent pub- 
lications involving the methods and aims of construct validation. The 
reviewer has limited the presentation to epitomizing current trends in 
published articles relevant to or purportedly constituting construct 
validation. 

Few have been the subjects subsumed under the headings of indi- 
vidual differences and personality and clinical assessment which have not 

t least been stated in terms of a construct validation goal. Recent 
reviews of these topics (4, 26, 30, 33, 48, 50, 51, 71, 73, 79, 81, 82, 89, 
90, 95, 115, 124, 128) frequently evaluated the achievements in test 
development by the degree to which research conformed to the recom- 
mendations for construct validation. Some research labeled construct 
validation did not make so significant a contribution to the goals of 
construct validity as research which emphasized the development of a 
theoretical or methodological structure in some particular area. 

The Taylor Scale of Manifest Anxiety was one of the early efforts to 


Siegman (117) remarked that his study comparing various measures 
? ety ores from the MAS suggested that the MAS did not 

‘ave significant criterion validity but had considerable construct validity. 
This study, like others cited in the review (23, 71, 78, 80, 91, 114, 117, 
118) fell short of the methods and aims envisioned by writers concerned 
with. Improving psychometric methodology (16, 20, 89, 107, 125). The 
relationships among the variables used as measures of anxiety were not 


the more abstract and general character of the construct "anxiety" (91, 
114, 128). Siegman's work, however, probably represented a necessary 
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step toward evolving an adequate theoretical and empirical outline for 
the eventual clarification of the psychological processes imputed to the 
construct. 

Various other pools of items from the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory were subjected to construct validation. Barron's Ego 
Strength Scale, for example, was investigated. Tamkin (121) and later 
Tamkin and Klett (122) obtained dubious results about the worth of 
Barron’s Ego Strength Scale for determining ego strength. They used 
psychiatric diagnoses, F-- percent, the Pascal-Suttell Critical Item, the 
F Scale of the MMPI, and Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Test scores as 
the extra-test behavioral indexes for the imputed trait of ego strength. 
These studies in the reviewer's opinion are examples of rather makeshift 
approaches to the complex and exacting problems of construct valida- 
tion. One of the shortcomings was that the construct of “ego strength” 
was not defined adequately apart from the operations used to investigate 
it, thereby introducing circularity in the definition. Also, the hypothetical 
network to which the construct of “ego strength” reputedly belonged was 
not clearly stated in the two articles. Certain assumptions were made— 
for instance, that diagnostic groups represented different levels of ego 
strength—for which no test was suggested. On the positive side, however, 
the investigators did record the negative evidence for their hypothesis, a 
necessary event in any construct validation program. However, negative 
evidence, it was pointed out (38), is no more compelling than positive 
evidence in testing a poorly defined concept in a sketchily outlined 
theoretical structure. 

Bernardin and Jessor (15), recognizing the need for careful specifica- 
tion of the components or properties of test constructs and the relation- 
ship between test and theory, undertook to investigate dependency. 
They attempted to associate the psychometric personality test behavior 
called dependency to experimentally induced behavior. Dependency they 
defined operationally as including reliance on others for approval or 
the importance of approval from others, reliance on others for help or 
assistance, and conformity to opinions and demands of others. They used 
the two variables of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule called 
deference and autonomy. They conducted three experiments to test three 
hypotheses related to behavioral concomitants of dependency under 
varying experimental conditions. They concluded that subjects scored as 
dependents in their scheme showed greater reliance on others for approval 
and help but not necessarily greater group conformity than those 
classified as independents. Noteworthy about this investigation, in addi- 
tion to the rather well-defined use of terms and the precisely stated 
hypotheses and experimental tests, was the critical summary with which 
Bernardin and Jessor concluded their paper. They succinctly enumerated 
the deficiencies in their experimental design, the inadequacies in the psy- 
chometric procedures, possible effects on the results caused by uncontrolled 
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and confounding conditions, and proposed modifications in future re: 
search to provide evidence for the construct of “dependency” ag they 
defined it. This study, like the one by Liverant (87), was among recent 
publications which most nearly approximated what has been. recom. 
mended as adequate research toward construct validation. 

Silverman (118) also examined the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule for construct validity, but the study was not so comprehensiye 
or well executed as the one by Bernardin and Jessor. He concluded that 
the forced-choice questions limited the distortion introduced by social 
desirability. 

Liverant (87) went even farther than Bernardin and Jessor toward the 


goal of deve oping a research program for investigating the behavioral 


and opposite indexes of the needs he had hypothesized would have to 
be modified in future studies; the judges inevitably introduced their 
idiosyncratic needs into item selection. Sex differences emerged in the 
results Which were not accounted for by the prior theoretical formulations. 
Liverant indicated that the theory would have to be re-evaluated to 
formulate alternative hypotheses which in future investigations would 


correlations to determine the factorial validity of the various measures 
of needs. Three factors emerged: social Tecognition, social love and 
affection, and academic Tecognition. The last factor was not so valid as 
the first two. He compared these factors with those which have emerged 
from the Edwards Personal Preference Inventory studies and suggested 
that there were similarities in several of the constructs. He cautioned that 
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his use of test administration instructions to control one of the variables 
important in his investigation might not have been a sufficient control 
for the circumstances. In spite of the various limitations in this experi- 
ment, it was one of the most conscientiously planned and executed 
investigations to appear since construct validation has been in vogue. 

Campbell and Tyler (23) conducted an experiment to assess the con- 
struct validity of work-group morale measures using an experimental 
design based on convergent analysis (22, 89). Self-descriptions by mem- 
bers of a group were compared with statements about the morale of the 
individuals by members of other groups who knew the group members. 
Such a procedure recognized that both measures were fallible and biased. 
The authors maintained that to the extent to which the biased measures 
could be assumed to be independent, the two measures validated each 
other and the construct to which they referred. 

This rather ingenious application of part of the method of convergent 
validation (22) should be subjected to further examination before it 
becomes widely used. 

Jones (75) developed a variation of the Authoritarian Scales (31, 65, 
83, 109, 111, 112, 120, 123) and explored the construct validity of 
several of the measures. For the most part he confined his validation 
procedures to correlations with other known scales. He did, however, 
present a series of operationally defined behaviors to be explored by the 
test. He apparently was aiming at the test validation of the interrelation- 
ships of behavior defined to some degree independently of the testing 
situation. 

Kaess and Witryol (77) subsequently subjected the Z Scale (75) to 
a form of construct validation by intercorrelating scales from the Cali- 
fornia F Scale, the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, and the 
Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values Test. They concluded that there 
was a significant relationship among the behaviors reflected in the con- 
cepts of anxiety, hostility, rigidity, and dependency found in the various 
tests. It appeared that the forced-choice form of the test tended to elim- 
inate the distortion of the test scores associated with the set to respond 
in the socially expected way. 

Hart (65) investigated the effects of the maternal attitude toward 
authoritarianism upon child-rearing practices in terms of the construct 
validity of the procedure. This rather well-planned and circumscribed 
investigation was typical of the growing concern with including construct 
validation in a testing procedure. Leblanc (86) also directed her socio- 
logical research toward ascertaining the construct validity of several 
variables. It is hoped that the mere use of the term construct validity 
in the introduction and summary of investigations will not be construed 
as meeting the requirements of the construct validity approach. A 

Cattell (28) explored his 16 P.F. Test for construct validity, using a 
series of factor analyses. Dahlstrom (39) criticized Cattell’s use of the 
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term construct validation on the basis that it was substituted for the 
measure of internal consistency, a psychometric method useful but not 
sufficient for construct validation (88). Karson and Pool (78) also. 
examined the construct validity of the 16 P.F. T. est by comparing certain 


Methodological and Substantive Developments 
Pertinent to Construct Validity 


As mentioned in the foregoing section, much research furthering the 


contributions, 


The area of psychomotor behavior (45, 46, 47, 60) was reviewed and 
formulated in terms of testable hypotheses. A number of psychomotor 
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Lawson and Marx (85) performed a similar service for the field of 
frustration, analyzing the contradictory evidence from the various theo- 
retical positions. 

Several studies were aimed at overcoming the stalemate in research 
on rigidity (21, 33, 71, 82). Himelstein (70) redefined the concept and 
used a model suggested by some of his earlier work on Helson’s adapta- 
tion level theory to test his hypotheses. Ainsworth (2) also suggested 
that an altered definition of rigidity could surmount the impasse. He 
related rigidity to behavioral changes under conditions of situational 
insecurity and stress. 

Yates (129) made a very significant contribution to mental testing 
in his comprehensive review of tests for brain damage. The area was much 
in need of the construct validation approach to supply objectivity to this 
important aspect of clinical assessment. 

The authoritarian personality was the subject of many empirical in- 
vestigations (75, 77, 83, 109, 120). Christie and Cook (31) evaluated 
the evidence relating to the authoritarian personality and specified the 
nature of the discrepant findings. They discussed the methodology of the 
studies, made critical recommendations about the future use of the ter- 
minology evolved during the past decade, and suggested problems for 
future exploration. Such ambitions and objective appraisals of the state 
of affairs in a given area are to be commended. 

Titus and Hollander (123) reviewed the use of the California F Scale 
over a five-year period. They brought into focus some of the antecedent 
conditions which had been found to contribute to test-score variances. 
Such critiques should invite more systematic investigation of relevant 
variables, an indispensable aspect of construct validity. 

Rokeach (110) amassed evidence from a number of sources in a care- 
fully conceived formulation about dogmatism. He stated his variables and 
experimental conditions in a Lewinian model. One investigation (49) 
which used factor analysis gave some indication of how profitable such 
a formulation could be in guiding experimentation. 

Cattell (27) and Cattell and Scheier (29) reviewed a number of tests 
to classify test behaviors related to anxiety. Guilford and Zimmerman 
(62), were also instrumental in the taxonomic clarification of several 
areas of personality. A more extensive treatment of his contributions 
can be found in Chapter III. 

McClelland and others (92) developed a theory around one of Murray’s 
need-press attributes. Much research has accumulated (32, 71, 73, 82) 
by use of numerous ad hoc hypotheses. Several general critiques of the 
hypotheses tested and the methods used appeared in recent years (124, 
128). Doubt was still current about what the TAT measured. Papers, 
such as the ones by Getzels and Walsh (52) and Jones (76), should 
assist in clarifying the relation of test responses to behavior. Getzels 
and Walsh, with construct validation as a goal, compared the responses 
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of subjects to paired projective and objective items to throw light on 
the propensity of different types of questions to tap various levels of 
personality defenses, 

In the field of intellectual and aptitude testing, Michael (100) out. 
lined a comprehensive rationale for testing high-level personnel, while 
Ryans (113) listed the problems involved in assessing criteria for teacher 
selection in terms of the construct validity of the various criteria. Such 
formulations did not implement the more abstract and complex goals 


approach, 

Falk (41) analyzed the different assumptions underlying nomothetic 
and idiographic models for personality investigation. He suggested that 
the two methods were not to be treated as antithetical but rather as cor- 
roborative, Other reviews which added materially to the methodology of 
construct validity included those by Furst and Fricke (50) and Jenkins 
and Lykken (71), 


growth with intelligence, education, and social status; and (d) progres. 
sive strengthening with psychotherapy, The implications of her proposed 


Construct Validity and the Philosophy of Science 


The philosophy of science embodied in construct validation had its 
critics as well as its advocates. Bergmann (11, 12, 13, 14), Brodbeck 
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(18), and Mosier (105) ably discussed the contributions from the phi- 
losophy of science to recent systematic and methodological developments 
in psychology. Brodbeck specifically related the development and pur- 
poses of construct validity to recent trends in the analytical definition of 
concepts, the relation of concepts to the theories and hypotheses in which 
they were organized, and the behavioral verification of concepts and 
dynamic relationships. 

The critics of the theoretical formulation of construct validity have 
not been so outspoken as the advocates; undoubtedly as more research 
demonstrates the difficulties in implementing programs of construct vali- 
dation, critics will become more vocal. Bechtoldt (9) made a detailed 
epistemological analysis of the approach outlined by Cronbach and Meehl 
(38). He suggested that their formulation of response-defined constructs 
or attributes created a hiatus between the construct and the multideter- 
mined causes or antecedents of a particular behavior. He felt that their 
procedures would lead only to circularities or tautologies. He asserted 
that the use of an empirically based set of concepts oriented to the vari- 
ables influencing behavior would reduce the frequency of such tautologies. 
He accepted the plausibility of deriving concepts from observed perform- 
ance but admonished that concepts had to be defined independently of 
the performance under investigation. 

Additional arguments about the place of concepts in a hypothetico- 
deductive system occupied much of the attention of theoretical and experi- 
mental psychologists (37, 53, 54, 96, 98, 116, 122). Psychometrists were 
relative late-comers to the field. Among the questions which must be 
worked on if construct validity is to attain a legitimate position theo- 
retically and empirically, is the degree to which a concept or construct 
should be allowed to depart from the immediate behavioral observation 
and to approach an abstract and general specification of inferred behav- 
ior (10, 14, 18, 25, 53, 54, 66, 67, 68, 93). Similar problems in the use 
of various kinds of hypotheses (12, 42, 43) will require intelligent exami- 
nation. The role of models (14, 18, 20, 43, 107) in psychological testing 
has not been adequately explored; most testing has been confined to the 
use of molecular models and statistical rather than nonstatistical laws 
and methods. 

Psychologists, especially test developers, have concerned themselves 
to only a limited extent with the stimulating, complex, and frequently mer. 
plexing issues in the philosophy of science. Only the future will indi- 
cate whether psychological testing will benefit from the influences of 
philosophy of science. 


Conclusions 


The evaluation of the heuristic impact of the construct validation move- 
ment must await future development. In the short space of time since the 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Development of Statistical Methods Especially 
Useful in Test Construction and Evaluation 


WILLIAM B. MICHAEL 


Durme the period reviewed, a substantially larger number of published 
papers appeared in statistical methods that are particularly applicable to 
the analysis, evaluation, and construction of tests than had appeared dur- 
ing the preceding period. 

The organization pattern of the ‘current chapter follows essentially that 
of the corresponding chapter in the February 1956 issue of the Review, 
“Educational and Psychological Testing” (1), although the order in which 
problem areas are considered is somewhat different, Moreover, a section 
concerning the development of statistical models for the analysis of test- 
taking behavior has been added. As in the corresponding chapter of three 
years ago, several empirical studies are mentioned that furnish evidence 


be pointed out that developments in factor analysis were reviewed in the 
chapter on statistical methodology in the December 1957 issue of the 
Review (2), 
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showed that criterion estimates predicted from application of usual multi- 
ple regression techniques are optimal for classification of personnel, and 
that for any chosen assignment of men to jobs the sum of multiple re- 
gression estimates on the criterion variable is equal to that sum arising 
from the criterion scores themselves. To maximize the validity of predic- 
tion of a test battery under the restriction that the regression weights be 
non-negative, Lev (57) derived a computational procedure and provided 
a numerical example. A third paper concerning multiple regression was 
that of Creager (19) who extended the mathematical procedures for the 
determination of multiple and partial regression statistics from unique- 
ness-augmented factor loadings to the general oblique case; he illustrated 
computational schemes with a numerical example consisting of two factors 
and seven predictor variables. 

To handle the problem of prediction from two independent variables 
when they are not linearly related or when interaction effects are suspected 
to exist, Maxwell (80) proposed a regression equation of the second de- 
gree, furnished a geometric interpretation by reducing the equation to 
standard, or canonical, form, and presented a numerical example based 
on use of orthogonal components in a simple factorial design. Likewise 
interested in the predictive possibilities of a nonlinear regression model, 
Saunders (95) expanded upon the contents of an earlier paper (94) con- 
cerning the use of the moderator variable that was described in some 
detail in a previous issue of the REVIEW (1). In his second paper Saunders 
presented a mathematical basis of moderated regression, cited several 
examples, and reported a cross-validation analysis in which the differ- 
ences between correlations based on linear and moderated regression 
were relatively slight. In a comprehensive treatment of suppressor vari- 
ables that exert an influence not too unlike that of the moderator vari- 
able, Lubin (66) described the rationale of their function in increasing 
the validity of a linear composite of predictors; he presented several for- 
mulas that serve to assist the research worker in deciding whether to em- 
ploy a suppressor variable, 

An unusually important contribution of both theoretical and practical 
significance to educational measurement was the development by Lord 
(61) of a regression equation for estimating the true gain realized by an 
examinee between his initial and final scores on two equivalent forms of 
a test since the amount of the difference between two observed scores can 
be misleading in view of the lack of perfect reliability in both. In addition 
to furnishing a formula for the reliability of the predicted values ob- 
tained, Lord presented a numerical example to illustrate the inadequacies 
involved in the mere subtraction of initial from final scores and included 
a graphic procedure by which all tested individuals could be grouped 
relative to the size of their estimated true increments in scores. To dem- 
onstrate the usefulness of Lord’s equations, Caffrey (11) applied them 
to the estimation of true growth in the instance of reading scores. 
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Questioning the plausibility of Lord's restrictive assumption of equality 


Employing a procedure intended to overcome Several of the limita- 
tions involved in obtaining crude gain measures in proficiency, Manning 


-28 and .40; and the final status Scores, indexes between 35 and .52. 

From logical considerations, the writers concluded that in the training 
; in many instances, the most meaning- 

ude test scores, 
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relations between potential predictors, their correlations with each of the 
criterion variables, and their reliabilities. 

There were four other papers regarding prediction techniques that were 
primarily concerned with problems of validity 


variables, Perry (89) devised 
a cutting point theory involving two critical scores on the independent 
variable such that an individual would place in one of the categories of a 
dichotomous normally distributed criterion variable at @ specified proba- 
bility level. In order to effect a computational simplification, McCollum 
and Savard (69) illustrated a direct empirical method for ascertaining 


the effectiveness of tests in selection that yielded results in relatively close 


agreement with those furnished by the Taylor-Russell approach. In making 
f test selection and weighting, 


an empirical comparison of two methods o: 
Lawshe and Patinka (56) demonstrated that à short-cut me! 
tiple correlation proposed by Jenkins gave results close to Been 
Doolittle solution. 

Of interest to the research worker in test development and evaluation 


are several contributions involving weighted composites without a depen- 
ts of a test Y of 


dent variable. Upon the assumption that the componen! 
increased length are parallel forms of test X of uni 
(41) derived and compared empirically two formulas that relat 

pode of a test Y to the weight intended for it relat X in the 
etermination of a composite score. In other words, 
nished for ascertaining what the length of a second test sho 


tion to another one in a composite in order that their weights would be 
of predetermined magnitude. Employing two weighting schemes, one In 


which the ratio of the standard deviation of the aug 
the test X of unit length is taken and a second in whi t 
standard deviation of the true score of test Y to that of test X is chosen, 
Hoffman succeeded in the first instance in expressing the weights as 8 
function of both the ratio k of the length of test Y i : 
the reliability of test X and also furnished a useful computing diagram. 
K the second approach it was shown that i al to k itself. 
be addition, Hoffman derived a formula fro 

e estimated from knowledge of the ratio k an 


of the tests of unit and of altered length. 


After pointing out inadequacies in arriving at & composite 


either raw scores or standard scores of several measures © E 
ach to achieve 


attribute, Dunnette and Hoggatt (25) outlined an appro 

precise weightings courting d e importance that on? wishes to place on 

each variable of the composite. Prior to describing both the complex 
ed 


mathematical derivation and an iterative procedure for solution of ue 
system of quadratic equations, the writers demonstrated empirically that 
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their model assures the desired percent contribution of each variable 
(rater) to the composite score variance. 


Specifying in advance the true score of a composite and the linear in- 
dependence of the true scores on the different tests within a battery, 
Woodbury and Lord (111) derived formulas for weighting tests in a bat- 
tery and for allocating time of test administration such that the reliability 
of the composite will be a maximum. They demonstrated that except for 
sign the optimum scoring weight for each test is simply the reciprocal of 
the standard error of measurement when the test is of unit length. 

Among other studies concerned with weighted composites are those of 
Jones (49) who offered certain refinements in the work of Dingman and 
Guilford (23) who considered the problem of forming a weighted 
composite of ratings when a single common factor describes the inter- 
correlations of raters. In the weighting of personnel data for optimal 
combination Lawshe and Harris (55) described and illustrated a method 
of reciprocal averages. From the results of an empirical study concerning 
the determination of optimal weights for test variables in a composite, 
Trites and Sells (102) concluded that a unit weighting procedure yields, 
for practical purposes, essentially the same order of scores as the more 
cumbersome fractional weighting system. Likewise, from his study of 
three large samples, Jurgensen (51) concluded that in view of the high 
degree of correlation between statistically determined and arbitrary 
weights in employee rating scales, no practical difference would occur in 
the reliability of estimates if the simpler system should be followed. 
Criticizing these two articles, McCornack (70) demonstrated mathe- 
matically that although two sets of item or test weights in a composite 
may be highly correlated (even to an extent in excess of .99), the validi- 
ties of the two keys may differ both to a statistically significant and 
practically important degree. 


Estimation of Test Reliability 


As in the past, a substantial amount of diversified research of a theoret- 
ical nature appeared in the estimation of test reliability. Clearly no 
diminution in interest or effort occurred in the study of internal-consist- 
ency approaches to reliability. Not to be overlooked was the tendency to 
relate reliability theory to the models furnished by factor analysis and 
analysis of variance. 


A truly singular contribution to the theory and interpretation of 
reliability was the penetrating and definitive paper by Tryon (103) who 
not only examined critically the prevailing assumptions about the nature 
of measures of individual differences represented by the Spearman-Yule 
theory of true and error factors and the Brown-Kelley theory of statis- 
tically equivalent test samples, but also developed and illustrated numer- 
ically his own objective principles of domain sampling which (without 
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invoking several unnecessarily restrictive assumptions) served as the basis 
for the derivation of four alternative computing formulas yielding the 
same numerical estimates of reliability. In his development of opera- 


“tional procedures for the estimation of the reliability of an observed 


set of X, scores, Tryon devised a second comparable composite of 
scores X; as a theoretical construct such that n-test samples drawn 
from this X; composite vary on the average as much with respect to the 
magnitudes of the standard deviations and intercorrelations as would the 
n-test samples taken from the experimentally available X, composite. In 
the instance of both unstratified and stratified composites and domains, 
the number of test samples, the mean variance, and mean covariances in 
the observed composite are taken to be equal to those corresponding 
quantities in the construct composite. In addition the mean of cross co- 
variances between the test samples of X, and those of X; are required to 
maintain certain relationships to each other relative to the structure of 
X, and in the instance of the unstratified composite the mean of the 
cross covariances is taken equal to the mean (observed) covariance of 
test samples from X;. The familiar index of reliability was shown to be 
the behavior domain validity of X; since it represents the degree of cor- 
relation between the observed sample and a perfect criterion—the theo- 
retical construct X;/ of infinite length. Finally Tryon concluded that 
factor postulates underlying much reliability theory constitute a form 
of orthodoxy that is both unnecessary and superfluous to the under- 
standing of reliability. 


After furnishing a succinct and penetrating overview of several pub- 
lished papers related to the Kuder-Richardson reliability formulas, Lord 
(60) not only presented a new and extremely useful derivation of the 
Kuder-Richardson formula 21 based on the relations between randomly 
parallel tests in which the assumption of equal difficulty of items was 
not necessary, but also developed a formula for the determination of 
a least upper bound of the reliability coefficient for parallel test forms 
composed of matched samples of test items. Relative to the formula for 
the standard error of measurement that served as the basis for his 
derivation of an estimate of reliability from randomly parallel tests, 
Lord (58) posed a number of critical questions regarding conditions 
under which the formula might be used; he demonstrated that in most 
practical situations parallel tests of the same length might be considered 
to have, for a given individual, comparable standard errors of measure- 
ment. In Lord’s formula the amount of standard error of measurement 
(which is defined as the standard deviation of a single examinee’s scores 
on a large number of parallel forms) is dependent upon only the true 
score of the examinee (which can be estimated from the obtained score) 
and the number of items in the test when they are scored 1 or 0. Ina 
third important paper Lord (64) developed a likelihood-ratio significance 
test for the hypothesis that subsequent to correction for attenuation two 
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variables measure the same. ability or trait, or equivalently that the 
correlation of the two variables is unity. 

The estimation of test reliability through use of analysis-of-variance 
models was the basis of four important papers. To estimate both a 
coefficient of internal consistency (an intra-class correlation of responses 
to the items of an examination reflecting the extent of variance between 
individuals on one administration) and a coefficient of external con- 
sistency (an intra-class correlation representing the stability of re- 
sponses to the items or of scores received by examinees on different 
administrations), Moonan (85) developed an experimental model which, 
when treated by analysis of variance, furnishes a means of obtaining 
both point and interval estimates of the indexes of external and internal 
consistency. Subsequently Moonan (86) presented a detailed computa- 
tional illustration of the method based on the analysis of real data. In 
ascertaining the effect of a change in length of an examination upon the 
index of internal consistency Moonan (87) made adaptations in his 
analysis-of-variance model. 

In a comprehensive and detailed paper Burt (10) described and 
illustrated various ways in which test reliability could be estimated 
through different modifications of the analysis-of-variance model. Im- 
mediately following Burt’s article was one in the same journal by 
Mahmoud (78) who treated the reliability problem primarily in terms 
of factor theory; related his findings to those of Burt; and concluded 
that for the illustrative data considered, the factorial approach—especially 
the group factor model—furnished results superior to those afforded 
by the analysis of variance. 


Questioning earlier work by Cronbach regarding the relationship be- 
tween the factorial properties of test items for the two situations in which 
there is or is not a continuous distribution associated with dichotomous 
item scores, Cotton, Campbell, and Malone (18) concluded for the first 
case that the proportion of common-factor variance H? in a test, which 
may be described as a function of the intercorrelations among items, is 
somewhat greater than the well-known coefficient alpha except when only 
one common factor is present for the items and when the loading of each 
item in the single factor is inversely proportional to its standard deviation. 
For the second case, the writers refuted both the existence of a factorial 
structure of item scores (the product-moment correlations of which con- 
stitute a matrix of phi coefficients) and consequently the interpretation 
of a Kuder-Richardson coefficient rg.p in terms of factorial properties. 
Although denying the factorial interpretability of dichotomized scores as 
basic data, they demonstrated that the magnitude of rz-p is equal to the 
value of a coefficient of equivalent H*phi (a hypothetical test-retest cor- 
relation such that specific factor contributions of the underlying distribu- 
tion are excluded from the self-correlation of items) when the mean 
variance of items associated with common factors is equal to the average 
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covariance between items. An empirical study consisting of synthetic test 
data was included. 

For factor scales that are to be lengthened with items that contribute 
additional variance to the basic unitary factor and additional specific 
factor variance different from that of any other items or subtests within 
a scale, Cattell (13) developed formulas for estimating the augmented 
reliabilities and (internal) validities, and presented a table showing for 
various multiples of increase in scale length the relationships of reliabili- 
ties and validities of the altered tests for two typical levels of .30 and .50 
in factor loadings of items (item validities). 

In an important empirical study Towner (101) investigated the amount 
of distortion arising in the application of six methods of estimation of 
reliability appropriate to a single administration of a test when many 
of the assumptions underlying use of the methods were not met. Employ- 
ing four samples of 400 medical students from the freshman through the 
senior year from whom data were available upon the same achievement 
test of cancer knowledge, he concluded in light of the marked degree of 
similarity of the size of the reliability coefficients within each sample 
that in practice the Kuder-Richardson formula 21 could be used satis- 
factorily to obtain a quick estimate of test reliability. 

Additional contributions were those of Edgerton (26) who developed 
and illustrated a procedure for estimating the reliability of the average 
of rankings assigned to individuals; of Cartwright (12) who furnished 
a rapid nonparametric method for estimation of the reliability of the 
ratings of several judges; and of Zaccaria, Schmid, and Klubeck (112) 
who described a simple procedure for the development of equivalent 
forms of interest or personality inventories. 


Evaluation of Sampling Error in Item and Test Analysis 


Rather closely related to the theory of estimation or reliability is the 
stability of item and test statistics associated with the sampling of both 
individuals and items, respectively, from populations of examinees and 
of items, Although during the three-year period between August 1, 1955, 
and July 31, 1958, there was no single contribution comparable in funda- 
mental importance or in scope to the pioneer article by Lord (63) in 
March 1955 concerning sampling fluctuations arising from the sampling 
of test items as well as individuals, several significant studies did appear. 

Perhaps of greatest interest was the derivation by Keats (54) of a 
simple formula for the determination of the amount of error variance at 
a given score level in a test of equivalent items. Representing a small 
sample estimate of error variance corresponding to the one that Lord 
(63): devised in the instance of a large sample of test items, Keats's 
formula, which is independent of fluctuations in the reliability coefficient 
from population to population for the same test, shows that at a specified 
score level the amount o£ error variance stays constant. After introducing 
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approximate procedures when items are not equivalent, Keats also fur- 
nished empirical evidence indicative of the satisfactory results attained 
from application of these procedures. 


Relative to the sampling of items two other papers were noteworthy. 
For the reliability coefficient based on the use of random halves when 
all possible splits are sampled for a group of examinees, Lord (62) 
derived a formula for the sampling variances and showed that when the 
number of items is large, the estimate of sampling variance furnished 
exceeds that of the Kuder-Richardson reliability coefficient (formula 20) 
by a multiplicative factor equal to the number of test items. Although the 
sampling error of a reliability coefficient based on the use of matched 
halves of a test would be smaller than the one associated with random 
halves, it would still be expected to exceed that of the Kuder-Richardson 
coefficient. In the second paper, which is concerned with probabilities of 
overlap in item sampling, Anderson and Nuthmann (3) proposed an 
exact significance test to ascertain whether a sample of m objects, of 
which / are marked in a designated manner, could be expected to have 
arisen from a population of N objects, of which a number n bear the 
same marking as the Kk objects. Thus in their illustrative example involving 
a population of 550 MMPI items (N objects) from which 72 items (k 
objects) are chosen on rational grounds, the writers determined that the 
null hypothesis was supported even when there was only one of the 
rationally chosen items (k = 1) in an empirically obtained sample of 
25 items (m objects). 

Relative to the sampling of individuals rather than items, Brogden (7) 
derived a computationally feasible expression for estimating the expected 
variance, but not the distribution of sampling errors, found in a set of 
item-criterion correlations (point biserial coefficients) when the items 
are relatively homogeneous in difficulty. Concerned with the sampling 
error of individual point biserial coefficients, Perry and Michael (90), in 
answer to certain valid criticisms about the contents of two of their 
earlier papers, offered in the instance of large samples new approxima- 
tions to the determination of the confidence intervals for the coefficient. 
In three related papers based on a sampling of individuals rather than 
items McHugh (71, 72, 73) described and illustrated a method of deter- 
mination of sample size in validation research, proposed an improved 
formula for estimation of the confidence interval of a true score, and 
furnished a predictive confidence interval for a validity coefficient. 


_ In an empirical study concerned with the sampling of both items and 
individuals, Johnson and Lord (48) compared the relative effectiveness 
of administering either the same items or random samples of different 
items in the estimation of the mean of a single group of examinees and 
in the ranking of means of a number of different randomly chosen groups 
of examinees. They concluded that the unusual procedure of assigning 
different items to different students not only yielded relatively more con- 
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sistent mean values than the conventional approach of giving the same 
items to each examinee, but also furnished a means of saving time in 
large-scale testing surveys. 


Item Selection and Item Analysis Procedures 


A great deal of interest was apparent in the development of new 
procedures in item selection and in item analysis as well as in the modifica- 
tion of techniques already in existence. Although in several of the papers 
to be reviewed, certain arithmetic savings are involved, the emphasis 
will rest largely upon the methodological importance of the contribution 
to item and test analysis. During the three-year period under review 
there seemed to be a tendency toward a high degree of specialization in 
most of the papers concerned with item analysis and item selection. One 
important exception was the significant contribution of Ryans (92) who 
without employing a single statistical formula presented a comprehensive 
outline of possible research designs to be used for the selection of items 
and for the validation of items and scoring keys. 


As might be expected, the efforts of several investigators were directed 
toward the development or modification of indexes of item discrimination. 
Elaborating upon the contents of an earlier paper (28) which was 
described in considerable detail in the February 1956 issue of the Review 
(1), Findley (29) explained and illustrated the use of his easily under- 
stood and readily applied discrimination index D. Subsequent to deriving 
and illustrating a new index of item-criterion relationship lambda, based 
upon the ratio of the point biserial coefficient to the maximum. point 
biserial coefficient of the same sign, Clemans (15) pointed out that lambda 
which ranges in value between zero and unity is superior to the biserial 
or point biserial coefficient in view of its independence from item dif- 
ficulty, its consistent upper limit of unity, and its sensitivity to any 
departure from a perfect relationship. After giving a simplified rederiva- 
tion of the well-known upper and lower 27-percent rule for item dis- 
crimination when a normal distribution of criterion scores is assumed 
along with a constant error of measurement throughout the range of 
scores, Cureton (22) not only criticized those assumptions but also 
showed mathematically for a rectangular distribution of test scores that 
the use of upper and lower thirds constitutes the optimal choice of item 
analysis, Since many criterion or total test score distributions tend to 
be platycurtic, it was recommended that the subgroups should probably 
consist of the upper and lower 29 or 30 percent of the total sample. 


Of considerable importance in setting standards for the selection of 
test items for maximizing test validity and for increasing test homogeneity 
are the two contributions by Webster (107, 108). In order to increase 
test homogeneity through item selection, Webster in his first paper pro- 
posed a number of techniques, some of which are independent of and 
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others dependent upon test length, to maximize the degree of homogeneity 
as measured by the Kuder-Richardson formulas 20 and 21. In addition 
to deriving exact selection conditions that necessitate only item count 
information, he furnished applications of his analytic formulations. In 
his second paper Webster first derived a procedure that describes an 
exact condition for discarding & items from a pool of potential items such 
that the residual test will correlate higher with an external criterion than 
the initial one; he then (with the imposition of certain restrictions on 
the items to be included in the initial test) outlined for use in test con- 
struction a practical method that possesses several advantages over exist- 
ing techniques. 

As a means both of studying the extent to which the validity of multiple- 
choice items is dependent upon the relationship among the various alter- 
natives and of furnishing a basis upon which the test constructor can make 
decisions in selecting, preparing, or modifying such items, Cronbach and 
Merwin (20) developed and illustrated a rather complex model involving 
the applications of scaling and factor analytic procedures. The computa- 
tional difficulties involved require the use of electronic computers. 


At least four significant papers appeared regarding the attenuation 
paradox, which is interpreted to mean essentially that as the reliability 
of a test (as reflected by the average intercorrelation among homogeneous 
items of comparable difficulty) increases, the validity of the test in terms 
of its correlation with the common factor underlying it at first rises and 
then decreases after a certain point. In the first of a series of highly 
theoretical papers concerning the use of statistics and probability models 
in item analysis and classification problems that were prepared by mathe- 
matical statisticians for the USAF School of Aviation Medicine, Solomon 
(98) presented a mathematical formulation of the attenuation paradox 
and furnished several charts to illustrate the paradoxical relationship of 
validity to reliability in terms of chosen constant levels of item difficulty, 
equal item intercorrelations, and different numbers of items. In a sub- 
Sequent paper in the series Sitgreaves (96) formulated a probability 
model to study item characteristics for a test of a single ability and 
developed a rather abstract but elegant statistical interpretation wef the 
attenuation paradox in relation to the model. ` 


After pointing out that the “region of the paradox” is substantially 
reduced when a curvilinear correlation coefficient instead of the usual 
product-moment coefficient is used, Lord (65) showed that for values of 
a precision index usually encountered in practical aspects of test develop- 
ment the attenuation paradox can be ignored, urged that greater attention 
be directed to the study of desired degrees of discriminating power of 
tests at various levels of ability, and outlined a procedure for determining 
the optimum difficulty level of items for a test employed in the selection of 
a specified proportion of examinees when the average item-test biserial 
correlation is specified. Expressing dissatisfaction with the normal curve 
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as a model for the distribution of test scores and urging that rank-order 
data and point distributions be employed, Humphreys (46) demonstrated 
that if criterion distributions can assume any shape as permitted in the 
calculation of phi coefficients for interitem correlations (indicating re- 
liability) and of point biserial coefficients for item validities (from which 
a correlation of sums formula gives a test validity coefficient), no paradox 
occurs since its locus arises from the fact that one cannot hold constant 
both the distribution of item difficulties and the shape of the criterion 
distribution. In describing a sequence of steps that the technician should 
follow in test construction, Humphreys not only stressed the importance 
of high item reliability, the maintenance of a specified (though not 
necessarily high) level of homogeneity despite the possibility of low 
item-test correlation, and the attainment of the desired distribution of 
raw scores through varying only item difficulties, but also expressed his 
preference for a rectangular distribution of scores for a "general pur- 
pose" test. 

Two other papers concerning theoretical aspects of item analysis with 
single ability tests appeared. Continuing her work, Sitgreaves (97) pro- 
posed a somewhat different model of a more restricted nature in terms 
of which she arrived at an index h, defined as one minus the minimum 
expected squared value of an error of estimate in the observed item 
scores, for the evaluation of the test. Following up Sitgreaves’ two studies, 
Birnbaum (6) applied the Neyman-Pearson and Wald theories of statis- 
tical inference and decision making to problems of efficient test design 
and proposed a logistic function rather than the customary normal ogive 
to represent the item characteristic curve. 

The development of expressions to relate test parameters to item 
parameters was a central objective of at least three papers. For both 
equally weighted and differentially weighted items MacLean (74) pre- 
sented an extremely useful method of deriving from the matrix of item 
scores familiar statistics descriptive of the test performance of a group 
of examinees and gave a numerical example. With the presence of a 
moderate amount of electronic equipment his ingenious formulation would 
readily permit the completion of conventional item and test analyses within 
a very short time interval. In developing a theory of item-analysis based 
on the scoring of items at three levels of appropriateness of response, 
Michael and Perry (83) furnished formulas that relate item properties to 
test parameters of mean, variance, reliability, and validity. In trans- 
forming test, or criterion, scores to values of 2, 1, 0, —1, and —2 such that 
9, 19, 44, 19, and 9 percent of the cases fall into each of five categories, 
respectively, Webster (109) developed and illustrated easily applied and 
relatively efficient formulas that furnish estimates of the item-test point 
biserial correlation, the covariance of original test scores with given items, 
the variance of test scores, the validity coefficient of a test with an external 
criterion, and the reliability of a test based on Kuder-Richardson reli- 
ability formula 20. 
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Pertinent to item-selection and item-analysis procedures were the data 
of three quite different empirical studies. In support of the feasibility of 
sequential analysis procedures in item selection was the finding by Tifin 
and Hudson (100) that this approach is apparently as effective in the 
realization of test validity and test reliability as the conventional D-value 
item analysis despite the existence of a marked restriction of range in the 
talent of the groups studied. In evaluating the effect of Scoring procedure 
and length of key upon the validity and reliability of forced-choice 
tetrads, Harris, Howell, and Newman (37) concluded that (a) positive 
and positive plus negative weights in scoring keys yield comparable 
validities relative to the criterion of worker associates’ ratings; (b) 
changes in length of scoring keys containing approximately the best 25, 
20, and 15 tetrads do not substantially influence the validity of the forced. 
choice evaluations; (c) Spearman-Brown predictions of reliability are 
fairly accurate although they seem to be somewhat more nearly correct 
when the scoring key is increased by the inclusion of negative weights 
than by the addition of only positive alternatives; and (d) estimates of 
reliability tend to decrease when a reduction in the number of scored 
alternatives occurs, From the study of items in an interest questionnaire 


Computational Aids to Item Analysis 


One of the striking findings in the review of the literature for the last 
three-year period relative to that of the preceding three years was the 
marked reduction in the number of articles concerned with computational 
aids for item analysis such as abacs, charts, tables, and short-cut formulas. 
It may well be that in light of the increased availability of automatic 


computers during the past three or four years less need has been felt for 
practical aids. 
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coefficient was a nonparametric approximation formula devised by Sakoda 
(93). For the rapid calculation of partial correlation coefficients Michael 
and Caffrey (81) described the development and use of a set of tables. 


To facilitate the calculation of the D-statistic in profile analysis, Cleven 
and Meador (16) explained at length a punched-card procedure. Tucker, 
DuBois, and Smith (104) gave a detailed account of how to score item 
punched cards through use of selector networks. 


To ascertain the theoretically expected amount of systematic error 
arising from use of upper and lower 27-percent criterion groups in the 
estimation of item difficulties for a total criterion sample, Michael, Jones, 
and Perry (82) explained and illustrated the use of an abac, and from 
the results of an empirical study Jones and Michael (50) recommended 
that corrections in estimates of item difficulty afforded by the abac be 
considered when item validities of .50 or higher are found. Likewise, in 
an empirical investigation involving the use of upper and lower 27-percent 
groups for determination of item difficulty, Clark (14) reported that his 
procedure became progressively less satisfactory as an increase occurred 
in item discriminating quality. 


Transformation of Scale Values 


Seven papers concerned the transformation of scores. Probably the 
most significant contribution was the maximum likelihood solution pro- 
posed by Lord (59) for equating two tests U and V that have been 
administered to different randomly chosen groups of examinees when a 
third anchor test W has been given simultaneously to each group. In a 
comprehensive empirical study concerning the effects of sampling error 
that arise from equating scales (essentially parallel tests) administered 
to nonoverlapping groups, Karon (53) compared (under both stratified 
and random sampling) Lord’s solution with three other equating tech- 
niques (the conventional mean and sigma method, the equi-percentile 
procedure, and a standard reference group approach also requiring an 
anchor test). Karon concluded generally that Lord's formulation was the 
most satisfactory although its sampling error was insignificantly larger 
than that of the other anchor-oriented approach which gave slightly 
biased results. In addition to showing the largest amount of error to be 
associated with the equi-percentile procedure, Karon also found that 
sampling error was (a) smaller for methods making use of anchor tests 
than for those that do not, (b) smaller for equating of scores close to 
the mean of the total population than for those scores farther removed 
from the mean, and (c) not diminished under conditions of stratification 
when the two methods embodying anchor tests were applied. Making use 
of three assumptions involving linearity and employing total score as the 
criterion in item analysis, Swineford and Fan (99) described a method 
for converting scores on one form of a test to those on another (parallel) 
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form through use of item statistics and suggested that their proposed 
"item method of conversion" would be applicable to the situation in which 
a subset of items is common to two test forms that had been adminis- 
tered to two different groups. Concerned with the problem of trying to 
equate scores on two nonparallel tests measuring different functions, such 
as the familiar ACE Psychological Examination and the College Board. 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, Angoff (4) pointed out that sources of error 
arise from methodological distinctions in definitions of comparability, 
from the existence of ability differences in the normative populations, 
and from the presence of differential selection effects. He then proceeded to 
demonstrate empirically that the more nearly homogeneous the groups 
compared and the more nearly similar the functions measured in the two 
tests, the less will be the extent of discrepancies between corresponding 
sets of converted scores. 


In making a critical examination of the application of Thurstone's 
method of absolute scaling to problems of item scaling and of score 
scaling, Fan (27) concluded from use of both empirical and fictitious 
data that the fundamental assumption of the identity between the two 
equations for test score conversion and item difficulty conversion that 
necessarily implies the equivalence of slopes and intercepts of the cor- 
responding lines representing the two equations is false unless the two 
groups of examinees being compared are similar in the characteristic 
measured. From a somewhat more substantive point of interest, Whiteman 
and Jastak (110) applied Thurstone’s methods of absolute scaling to three 
subtests of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale over the age range from 10 through 
64 in an attempt to overcome sampling biases and inequality of units 
in measures. 


The remaining paper concerning transformation of scores contained 
a development by Kaiser (52) of a modified stanine score in which the 
standard deviation is 2.00 instead of the more familiar value of 1.96. 


Profile and Pattern Analysis 


In the increasingly specialized area of prediction known as profile and 
pattern analysis several noteworthy contributions appeared, largely at a 
theoretical level. Constituting an important analytic achievement, if not 
a major breakthrough, was the highly readable paper by Lubin and 
Osburn (67) who proposed a comprehensive theory of pattern analysis 
for the prediction of a normally distributed criterion from dichotomous 
items along with the needed significance tests. In addition to furnishing 
a technique for computation of the configural scale as a polynomial 
function that in the least-squares sense was shown to possess maximum 
validity, Lubin and Osburn described F-ratio significance tests to ascer- 
tain whether the validity of the configural scale is greater than zero, 
whether its validity is significantly larger than that of the total score 
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derived from unweighted items, whether the relationship between item 
scores and the quantitative criterion is linear or nonlinear, whether the 
addition of certain items will contribute to a gain in the validity of the 
configural scale, and whether nonlinear terms are necessary in addition 
to linear ones to yield maximum validity. In a rather closely related paper 
Osburn and Lubin (88) showed how the configural scale could be 
used to furnish an exact statistical test as to whether a test-scoring tech- 
nique such as the multiple-regression, multiple cut-off, or total (un- 
weighted) score approach would yield optimal validity. Because of the 
almost prohibitively large number of parameters involved in the deter- 
mination of regression coefficients associated with consideration of all 
possible answer patterns the method would be appropriate, as the writers 
mentioned, only in those situations in which the number of items must 
be extremely small compared with the number of examinees. 


In a comprehensive article of more than 40 pages McQuitty (77) 
reviewed and related to theories of organization of psychological test 
behavior three kinds of pattern-analytic methods appropriate to unordered 
data and then applied to Air Force test and criterion measures a dual- 
pattern method in which patterns of scores on different criteria are 
determined in conjunction with corresponding patterns of scores on tests, 
or predictors. His results indicated that his new method yields coefficients 
of dependability of prediction approximately equal to those of linear 
models and that in pattern analysis complex tests seem to be relatively 
more effective than simpler ones in predicting criteria. Somewhat earlier 
McQuitty (76), without limiting the treatment of his configurational data 
to placement on linear continua, developed and illustrated a general 
method of pattern analysis referred to as agreement analysis in which 
persons can be classified in terms of their predominant pattern of response 
to test items. Subjecting McQuitty’s data to factor analysis, Watson (105) 
cited what he believed to be certain interpretative advantages that his 
factorial approach affords. 


After reviewing succinctly recent work in configural analysis and 
pointing out certain inadequacies, Fricke (32) proposed for personality 
measurement a configural-content-intensity item consisting of a pair of 
statements. After responding true or false to each of the two statements, 
the examinee indicates for which one he feels the stronger—a format 
permitting eight scorable response configurations that Fricke believes 
may increase the sensitivity of measurement of personality dimensions. 
Likewise pertinent to personality measurements were the analytic dem- 
onstrations and numerical application by Horst (43) of a scheme of con- 
figural scoring to test items, and the development of a system of configural 
analysis by Du Mas (24) that in being less wasteful of available test data 
would potentially permit a marked reduction in the number of items in 
a scale, as in the instance of finding the 10 or 15 most serviceable items 
of the 500 or more in the MMPI. 
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Believing that neither a single index of profile similarity nor a measure 
of geometric similarity can be expected to yield any genuine psychological 
utility, Lykken (68) proposed the hypothesis of pattern analysis. that 
various psychological criterion variables can be estimated best through 
employment of nonlinear joint functions of those test variables making 
up a given profile. To implement his hypothesis, Lykken described and 
illustrated a procedure based on the use of the multiple-eta statistic that 
he believes will furnish a prediction of the criterion dimension, a measure 
of the degree and significance of the predicted values, and an assessment 
of the amount of similarity and dissimilarity in the profiles relative to 
the criterion variable, 

Two other theoretical articles concerning profile analysis appeared, 
both of which are related to factor theory. In his examination of two 
previously proposed measures of profile similarity for comparing two 
individuals, Harris (36) expressed the Euclidean distance measures of 
pairs of persons in matrix notation and made a distinction between the 
two measures in terms of two different definitions of uncorrelated vari- 
ables that were associated with an inverse transformation and with a 
principal-axis transformation. Using matrix notation, Gibson ( 35) pointed 
out the identity existing both in the geometric problem and in the solu- 
tions found in Lazarsfeld’s latent structure model and in Cattell's propor- 
tional profile approach. Gibson then proceeded to adapt T. W. Anderson's 
latent structure formulation to proportional profiles as a possible solu- 
tion to the communality and rotational problems in factor analysis. 

From a somewhat more practical point of view Fricke (31) described 


pattern and profile techniques that involve elaborate and time-consuming 
calculations. Perhaps in the instance of profile analysis in which difference 
scores or functions of difference scores are frequently obtained, the 
reliability is so likely to be attenuated that the Potentiality for highly 
predictive validities, especially upon cross validation, is seriously limited. 
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Analysis of Test-Taking Behavior 


Important during the past three years were studies of the influence on 
item and test properties of test-taking attitude (e.g., response sets) and 
partial knowledge (reflected by the tendency to guess). Using two different 
models, Helmstadter (39) derived several formulas from which separate 
set and content components of a test score can be obtained, compared 
empirically the two distinct approaches relative to an ability test admin- 
istered to 62 graduate students in journalism, and suggested the im- 
portance of using an external criterion along with other evidence in the 
selection of the model to be used. In attempting to correct personality 
scales for response sets or suppression effects through statistical means, 
Webster (106) developed an equation to estimate a score for each 
examinee independent of his response-set score. 

To obtain a measure of the gambling response-set associated with 
application of the correction formula for guessing of which the examinees 
are apprized, Ziller (113) developed a formula of risk acceptance repre- 
senting theoretically a ratio of the number of items upon which the 
examinee guesses to the total number of items he does not know, but upon 
which he could guess. It is apparent that the risk index is functionally 
related to the number of items marked incorrectly and to the number 
of items omitted and hence that the portion of test variance attributable 
to risk acceptance is dependent upon the difficulty level of the items. 
Also interested in the problem of correction for guessing and in other 
factors in the test situation influencing the responses of examinees to 
items, Brownless and Keats (9) proposed a method involving 10 different 
types of item response categories relative to two test administrations and 
gave a numerical example to illustrate application of some of their 
formulas for describing the frequencies of occurrence of different com- 
binations of responses. 

In their detailed proposal of an experimental response method for 
multiple-choice items based on the theory of partial information in which 
the examinee understands that he will receive one point of credit for 
every wrong alternative (distractor) he crosses out and l-k points if he 
deletes the correct answer where k is the number of alternatives to the 
item, Coombs, Milholland, and Womer (17) furnished a score scale 
ranging from 1-k to k-] points for each item and carried out an empirical 
study with three different types of power tests in which they compared 
the experimental method with the conventional formula for correction of 
chance successes. In addition to obtaining clear-cut evidence of the 
presence of partial information in the selection of responses to multiple- 
choice items, they found that for the tests used an average increment 
occurred in the reliability to the extent equivalent to about a 20-percent 
increase in the effective length of a test and that at least as many dis- 
criminations between individuals in the test score distribution could be 
effected with the new approach as with the conventional scoring formula. 
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To examine the reliability of additional test discriminations effected 
by having examinees respond in specified ways to each alternative in 
multiple-choice items (e.g., by having examinees judge the relative degree 
of accuracy of each of several alternatives) and by weighting each 
response as to its appropriateness or inappropriateness according to a 
prescribed plan, Milholland (84) concluded from the formula he derived 
that increasing the range of scores from the usual n + J score categories 
where n is the number of items scored 0 or 1, to an + 1 categories where 
a is the number of item choices each given a score, would not maintain 
a constant standard error of measurement unless the reliability of the 
test was substantially augmented. 


Other Contributions 


Of the more than 100 papers reviewed only two could not be classified 
in any one of the previous eight divisions of this chapter. Two specific 
applications of correlation to problems in test analysis were developed. 
Hills (40) presented formulas for obtaining estimates of the over-all cor- 
relations within several groups on the same two variables; in light of 
possible differences in the reliability estimates of measures in the various 
subgroups that might be associated with different score variances he fur- 
nished corresponding formulas permitting a correction for attenuation. 
For the estimation of the nonspurious correlation of a part of a test 
with the total test, rather than of its correlation with the remaining items 
on the total test, Angoff (5) provided formulas that allow the subtest to 
consist of items either nonparallel or parallel in form to the total test. 
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Configural analysis: and scoring, 120 

Construct validity: development of, 84; 
empirical studies of, 92; methodological 
and substantive aspects, 96; relation to 
philosophy of science, 98 


Differential aptitude tests: in relation to a 
theory of intellect, 26; representative 
batteries, 30 

Differential prediction: statistical formula- 
tions, 108 

Distortion of responses: fakability and re- 
sponse sets, 59; statistical models, 123 


Equating: of test scales, 119 

Essay tests: studies of, 43 

Evaluation: of item effectiveness, 115; of 
sampling errors in item and test anal- 
ysis, 113; use of tests in, 5 


Factor analysis: and test construction, 26 
Fakability: in personality and interest in- 
ventories, 59 


Gains in test scores: estimations of true 
gains, 107 

General mental ability: applications and 
developments in tests of, 15; group 
tests, 18 


Improvements: in testing and testing pro- 
cedures, 5 
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Individual tests: performance, 18; verbal, 
16 


Intelligence: structure of, 26 

Interest: inventories of, 57 

Inventories: adjustment, 57; anxiety 
scales, 60; personality, 57; specific 
scales, 57; validity of, 58; vocational 
interest, 64 

Item analysis: computational aids, 118; 
methods of, 45; practical aspects of, 6; 
sampling errors in, 115 

Item discrimination: measures of, 115 

Items: types of, 44 


Mechanical aptitudes: measures of, 33 

Mental ability: differential aptitude meas- 
ures, 30; general or global measures, 
15; nature of, 26; uses of tests of, 20 

Models: statistical, 106 

Multiple regression: empirical and theo- 
retical studies, 106. 


New tests: achievement, 50; aptitudes, 
26; inventories, 65 

Normative procedures: in achievement — 
tests, 47; with projective techniques, 78 


Pattern analysis: methods of, 120 

Performance: tests of, 18 

Personality: inventories of, 57 

Practices: in testing, 8 

Prediction: of academic achievement, 35, 
49; of success in professional training, 
35; techniques of, 106; use of projec- 
tive procedures in, 79 

Procedures: in testing, 5 

Professional schools: tests for admission 
to, 35 

Profile analysis: methods of, 120 

Programs: in testing, 8 

Projective techniques: discussion of, 73 


Reliability: of achievement tests, 46; esti- 
mation of, 110; of projective techniques, 
73; statistical developments in, 110 

Response sets: statistical models, 123; 
studies of, 59 

Rorschach: studies of, 79 


Scales: transformation of, 119 
Scores: interpretation of, 47 
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Sources: of information about testing, 10 Tests: administration of, 44; development 


Statistical methods: in test construction, of, 43; items in, 44; new instruments, 
106 15, 26, 42, 57, 73 
Test administration: practices in, 42 Validity: of achievement tests, 46; of apti- 


Test construction: item selection methods, 


106; statistical methods in, 106 tude tests, 35; construct interpretation, 


Test results: use of, 5 84; of general ability test, 19; of in- 

Testing: practices in, 5, 8; programs in, ventories, 58; of projective techniques, 
8; role of, 42; sources of information, 73; in relation to the attenwation para- 
10; techniques of, 42 dox, 116 i 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tuus issue of the Review or EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH maintains certain 
of the topics established in past treatments of the elementary-school pro: 
gram and offers some that differ, Our attempt in planning the issue has 
been to make it reflect the contemporary educational scene. We have not 
based the organization of the issue on the way the research clusters since 
we want both to report such research as pertains to certain major problem 
areas and to report gaps where they exist. It may be that the reporting 
of gaps as well as substantive findings will have the effect on some research 
workers of confirming their own impressions of the current areas in need 
of research, 

Since we live in a time when solutions to problems are being applied 
in the elementary schools without consulting research findings and, in 
many cases, without careful consideration of the problems themselves, we 
also hope that this issue of the Review may contribute to the restoration 
of sanity in educational decision making. 


ARTHUR W. Fosuay, Chairman 


Committee on the Educational Program: 
Early and Middle Childhood 
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CHAPTER I 


Aims of Elementary Education 


HAROLD G. SHANE* 


Books and articles dealing directly or indirectly with the aims of elemen- 
tary education have been abundant. Considered as a whole, the publica- 
tions related to aims create a provocative mosaic of divergent opinion. 
What is more, these writings both sharply limn and clearly polarize the 
Great Debate which has reverberated around American education since 
the late 1940's. 

Two general impressions may be gleaned from the Great Debate. First, 
it is at least as strident as it was 5 to 10 years ago; second, a Great 
Reappraisal of educational practices and conditions is well under way, 
and the positions taken by opposing writers can be identified with reason- 
able clarity. 


the present report. Some 80 of these items proved to be pertinent enough 
to be cited here. In an effort to achieve some coherence in the résumé, 
the writings were grouped into three broad categories: (a) general com- 
ments which have a bearing on elementary education, (b) statements of 
goals which were deemed “traditionalist,” and (c) the more liberal or 
“modernist” viewpoints with respect to objectives. 


General Statements Related to Aims 


A helpful statement regarding current divergencies of opinion with 
respect to aims was made by Adler and Mayer (1). They used three paired 
and opposing positions to illustrate patterns of conflicting opinion. The 
first conflict delineated was between the aristocratic and the democratic 
concepts of the aims of education. The democratic position was further 
divided into the realist camp (advocating differentiation in basic educa- 
tion) and the idealist camp (which would abolish differentiation in basic 
education). Finally, Adler and Mayer contended that the democratic- 
idealist group is split into traditionalists and modernists with respect to 

*Prolemor of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Tilinelss Thi review fone made ss a phase 


ol a co-operative project, involving the Department ol Peyeholot? ssd the School of Education, 
Northwestern University, which was financed by the Carnegie Foundation. 
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the aims of a liberal and a liberating education. They subsequently state 
that 


both the traditionalist and the modernist argue their position on the basis of 
democratic idealism. One would suppose, since they stand together against 
both the aristocrat and the realist, that they stand fairly close together. Far 
from it; the quarrel between these two is the most violent in American educa- 
tion. “Traditionalist” and “modernist” are the mildest epithets with which 
they designate each other. The traditionalist accuses the modernist of assuming 
that the world began yesterday, and the modernist accuses the traditionalist 
of assuming that it ended a century or two ago. (1:105) (Copyright 1958 by 
the University of Chicago) 


The general literature dealing with the aims of the elementary school, 
and, indeed, all educational levels, was provided by a diverse group of 
writers, many of whom were not professional educators or “educationists.” 
Lerner (39) maintained that the problem of establishing aims involved 
first settling on the kind of society we seek. Keppel and Wilson (33) 
sharpened the outlines of the issue as to what aims shall be accepted and 
characterized the traditionalist and modernist positions when they argued 
that the choice lies between whether the schools should attempt to teach 
only the skills of the mind or whether they should be held responsible for 
health, recreation, and a whole host of activities. 

Cocking (9) editorialized that the issues of (a) whether the traditional 
values of worth and dignity of the individual shall be maintained and (b) 
whether we shall continue to provide equality of educational opportunities 
must be settled as we determine educational aims. Stevenson (49) ex- 
pressed the view that scientists had a duty as citizens to evaluate educa- 
tional processes and practices and to speak as amateur educational philos- 
ophers on educational aims. 

Diverse views regarding aims, in a broad general context, were reviewed 
in the Senior Scholastic (44) ; and an overview of world trends, by Fernig 
and McDougall (16), UNESCO staff members, who proposed that we 
examine our educational goals on a world-wide scale. Wylie (60) con- 
trasted the American and the French aims in educating children, a key 
point being that in the United States there is greater emphasis on develop- 
ment of the child as a person as distinct from the French aim of training 
him as a scholar. 

Among other general comments on aims, a treatise which merits men- 
tion as a penetrating exposition of educational goals or positions is Berk- 
son’s The Ideal and the Community (3). Progressive, essentialist, peren- 
nialist, and social reconstructionist viewpoints are examined critically 
prior to Berkson’s presentation of educational aims which he proposed 
be taken from man’s cultural and spiritual achievements, not from his 
biological and natural origin. Edel (14) pointed to the need to gear our 
objectives to changing times, and Hancher (19) responded to critics of 
liberal educational aims by pointing to the unfairness of denunciations 
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which failed to allow for changes in the pupil population served by Ameri- 
ean schools. 


Statements of Traditionalist Aims 


Statements of fundamentalist or essentialist aims for elementary educa- 
tion, which stressed classical humanism, fundamental knowledge, or the 
three R’s, may be found in many sources, often in the writings or state- 
ments of persons not directly concerned with professional education. 


General Statements of Traditionalist Aims 


Stockdale (50:637), a British headmaster, expressed himself in favor 
of “a full cultural education with interrelated academic and practical work,” 
and Kallen (29:179) wrote of the aim of helping children and youth to 
perceive, to understand, to cherish, and to support the cultural and social 
heritage. King (35:419), also dealing with philosophical goals, wrote of 
the need for education to be “more concerned with universal absolutes 
and spiritual significance than is pragmatism.” 

The emphases on (a) culture in general, (b) the cultural heritage, and 
(c) certain universal absolutes expressed by the authors cited above are 
representative of the objectives of perennialist-essentialist (or tradition- 
alist) writers which have been reiterated for many years in the past, 
including the three-year period encompassed by the present chapter. An 
acrimonious note was injected in the Great Debate by Keats (31) in his 
Schools Without Scholars, which expressed the alarm of certain essentialists 
lest “dubious fripperies slither into the curriculum” (31:111). 


Explicit Statements of Traditionalist Aims 


The viewpoints of Bagley (2), voiced nearly 25 years ago and recently 
reprinted, sounded contemporary when read along with current funda- 
mentalist.essentialist writings. Bestor (4:7), for instance, continued to 
stress that the function of education is to provide sound training in the 
fundamental ways of thinking represented by history, science, and the 
other disciplines. Woodward (59) called for more work in the traditional 
fields, and Admiral Rickover and Herbert Hoover made statements to Time 
magazine (52) deploring, respectively, that elementary-school children 
took trips to the fire department or the bakery and that in high school 
they took “soft” courses rather than science and mathematics. 

Rickover (43) selected the task of educating the talented to their maxi- 
mum potential as the principal objective of the schools. To this end he 
urged that able children be segregated on the basis of IQ scores at age 10 
or 11, that they complete their general education in 14 years, and that 
they be ready for specialized graduate study at 19 or 20 years of age. 

Woodring’s primary aim of education (58) was to enable the student 
to make wise decisions throughout his life, a goal that was not inherently 
traditionalist as phrased, but which in the context of his book, became 
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clothed in learnings more nearly essential. Woodring wrote of the need for 
drastic reorganization of American education, was concerned by the de- 
emphasis of knowledge, and noted the need for the young to acquire a great 
deal of accurate information which presumably they had not been obtain. 
ing. 

One more voice raised for essentialism was that of the scientist, Urey 
(53), who stated that another fallacy is that the purpose of education is 
to develop the personality of the individual, not primarily to acquire 
knowledge. Segregation of children on the basis of capacity and increased 
financial support for education were means which Urey believed would 
help attain higher academic standards. Hutchins (27:71-73) probably can 
be placed in the traditionalist camp, too, for advocating the objective of 
education as “the improvement of men” accomplished through the educa- 
tion appropriate to free men, a liberal education, which “aims to develop 
the powers of understanding and judgment.” 


Modernist Aims 


A substantial number of writers with modernist or liberal views at- 
tempted (a) to make the point that there are flaws and merits on both 
sides of most issues related to educational aims or (b) to take a moderate 
and noncontroversial position with respect to elementary aims. In this 
vein, James (28) commented that needs can determine goals, Hunt (26) 
dealt with guidance as a means of meeting the goal of self-realization, 
Kropp (37) discussed the role of evaluation in clarifying the goals of 
good citizenship, and Smith (47) pointed out the fact that home, church, 
and similar agencies shared the schools’ responsibilities for achieving 
educational aims, 

Commager (10), the historian, wrote on aims in a nonprovocative 
manner and singled out such middle-of-the-road goals as respect for law, 
encouraging the open mind, freedom and faith, and cherishing American- 
ism and true loyalty—goals to which few traditionalists or modernists 
would object. Cousins (12) temperately declared himself in favor not 
of finding new goals, but of making old ones work. He also Spoke out in 
behalf of various freedoms: (a) from stagnation, (b) to do one's best, and 
(c) to live with a spirit of adventure. 

Comparably temperate statements of liberal aims are abundant: Klaus- 
meier and others (36), who reiterate the four major objectives of the 
Educational Policies Commission originally published in 1938; Chase 
(8), who selected four goals (of which to give every child a sense of 
being a valued member of the school is typical) ; and Seyfert (45), who 
chose three aims, e.g., development of a Commitment to the democratic 
way of life, 

Middle-of-the-road to liberal Positions, as represented above, tend to 
be noncontroversial with respect to aims because they are not closely 
identified with means (methods or Practices). There are, however, other 
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statements which are somewhat more specific in this regard. Among the 
most explicit modernist “middle way” objectives in magazines or year- 
books are lists prepared by Carr (5), Feigl (15), and Willis (57). Carr 
identified 16 purposes under the headings of opportunity, quality, freedom, 
and diversity. Under opportunity, for instance, he listed "instruction to 
meet the varying needs of individuals as well as those needs shared by all." 
Representative of Feigl’s seven broad goals for education is "help man- 
kind grow toward the sort of maturity our present world requires.” In 
his list of eight points Willis includes such items as “to develop a sense 
of personal responsibility” and “to develop continuing interest in learning.” 

Kyte (38), Mathewson (41), and Kearney (30) have published books 
which deal entirely or in part with explicit aims. After reviewing various 
statements of goals (e.g., by the Educational Policies Commission), Kyte 
identified two general modernist elementary-school objectives: (a) educa- 
tion in the democratic way of life and (b) education for maximum indi- 
vidual development (including essential knowledge, fundamental habits 
and skills, and right attitudes). Mathewson (41:83) selected education (a) 
for effective personal functioning and use of subjective processes, (b) 
for effective relational activity, and (c) for value orientation. 

Kearney’s statement of elementary-school aims, prepared under Russell 
Sage Foundation auspices, presented specific objectives outlined by a 
distinguished group of consultants and evaluated by carefully selected 
critics (30:10). Major goals were treated under nine categories involving 
health, socioemotional development, ethical behavior, leadership, citizen- 
ship, knowledge, aesthetics, communication, and quantitative thinking. 


Stronger Statements of Modernist Aims 


Although distinctions are difficult to draw, modernist statements of aims 
which appeared to be more strongly phrased were characterized by greater 
emphasis on the elementary school’s responsibilities for total human devel- 
opment; on helping children grasp the implications of a dynamic culture 
for social change; on intercultural understandings; and on utilizing subject 
matter, skills, and knowledge as means to human development in a social 
context rather than as ends. Among the crisply stated modernist aims 
were those of Caswell (6), who reviewed seven challenges to the United 
States (e.g., discovery of how to use atomic energy for human welfare) 
and then went on to state four aims suggested by his seven problem-chal- 
lenges: (a) balance and interrelationship between general-liberal and 
vocational-professional education, (b) education which is increasingly 
effective in influencing pupil behavior, (c) development of attitudes and 
methods of work which lead the individual to continue his education 
throughout life, and (d) education so conducted that the individual and 
his development are the constant focus of attention. 

Hoppock (24), in her statement of five goals, emphasized individual 
development and the strengthening of democratic skills while warning 
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against education for an elite based on the assumption that some children 
are more worth educating than others. Harris (20) remarked on the need 
to continue humaneness, enrichment experiences, and the universality of 
American education. Harris (21:247) stated his belief that “the demand 
for self-discipline, cooperativeness, safety education, and thorough voca- 
tional training has become so insistent that traditionalism is a brand of 
irresponsibility.” 

Hunnicutt and others (25) prepared a comprehensive statement of the 
challenge to elementary education between 1956 and 2000 which directly 
or indirectly suggests important goals of social improvement. Caswell and 
Foshay (7:54), in a revision of their standard work on elementary educa- 
tion, preserved nine durable aims, of which representative excerpts are 
(a) making the school an integral part of the community it serves, and 
(b) analyzing and developing the interests, needs, and capacities of 
children. 

One last example suffices to delineate the nature of many résumés of 
liberal or modernist aims appearing between 1955 and 1959. Nine elemen- 
tary-school citizenship outcomes or aims selected by Shane and McSwain 
(46: 45-46) were (a) physical well-being; (b) mental and emotional 
health; (c) the development of individuality and individual promise 
through equal opportunity; (d) stimulation of clear, creative thinking; 
(e) acquisition of useful skills and knowledge; (f) building social and 
economic literacy; (g) achieving familiarity with the practical machinery 
of democracy at the child's level; (h) creating insights into the meaning 
of democracy and loyalty to its ideals; and (i) developing skill in human 
relationships. 

The aims reviewed in the preceding paragraphs are phrased differently 
and changed slightly in emphasis in many other recent statements, but 
each tends to reinforce the others. This is true of objectives set forth in 
articles by Condon (11), Drummond (13), Fisher (17), Giles (18), 
Hopkins (23), Kelley (32), Kilpatrick, Davis, and Holmes (34), McSwain 
(40), Morphet (42), Taylor (51), Van Til (54), and Washburne (55). 
Current books by Herrick and others (22) and Stendler (48) that deal 
with elementary education also enunciate strong modernist aims. 

Finally, after reviewing statements regarding the aims of elementary 
education, it seems feasible to conclude that there is a striking agreement 
between traditionalists and modernists—to use Adler and Mayer’s terms— 
as to broad aims such as social responsibility and intellectual growth. 
But there is a chasm between liberal and conservative writers with respect 
to what shall be emphasized and how sought educational values best can 
be realized. 

A fascinating question for the passing years to answer is posed by Whyte 
(56:110). “I return to my pessimistic forecast,” he wrote. “Look ahead 
to 1985. Those who will control a good part of the educational plant will 
be products themselves of the most stringently anti-intellectual training in 
the country.” With impartial acerbity, Whyte went on to say that in “the 
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new suburbia the bulk of middle-class parents of 1985 will know no other 
standards to evaluate education of their children than those of the social- 
adjustment type of schooling.” 

Many traditionalists appear to accept Whyte’s dim view; most profes- 
sional educators stand by their guns and defend liberal trends pioneered 
in the elementary schools during the 1920’s and 1930's. Whether the 
modernists will prove to have built contravallations superior to the for- 
tresses of the traditionalists remains in doubt, but their verbal battle 
promises to carry over with unabated vigor into the 1960's. 
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CHAPTER II 


Organization of the Curriculum 
G. WESLEY SOWARDS 


Tue BEST and most efficient way to select and organize the experiences 
which the school provides to children is a perennial question, open to 
constant scrutiny and discussion. It should also be a question subject to 
research, This chapter reviews the research of the last few years. Inasmuch 
as the June 1957 issue of the Review dealt with curriculum planning and 
development, an effort has been made to avoid duplication. Research 
workers and students of curriculums are urged to supplement this dis- 
cussion by reference to that issue. 


General Curriculum Organization 


Curriculum theorists continue to inspect the ideas and theories advanced 
for the organization of the elementary-school program, hoping to sharpen 
the issues. Tyler (45) reviewed the last half century of development of 
curriculum theory, focusing on (a) the formulation of educational objec- 
tives, (b) the selection of learning experiences, and (c) the organization 
of learning experiences, Beauchamp (4) called attention to issues and 
trends in planning elementary-school curriculums, attempting to put them 
into perspective for the curriculum worker. He discussed (a) the produc- 
tion of curriculum guides, (b) curriculum leadership, (c) decentralization 
of planning, (d) efforts to find grounds for agreement, and (e) lay 
participation in curriculum planning. The philosophical bases of the 
experience curriculum were examined critically by Archambault (2). 
Rudman (40) called attention to the relationship that exists between 
textbook use and curriculum development and concluded that until mate- 
rials. change, curriculum will not. 

Stoddard (42) argued for a different way of organizing for instruction 
in the elementary school. He would extend downward through the first 
grade a modified form of the junior high-school plan, utilizing a home 
teacher for half of the day and special teachers the other half day. The 
home teacher would be responsible for registration, counseling, reading, 
and social studies. Special teachers would handle mathematics, science, 
music, arts and crafts, recreation and health, and foreign languages. 
Home teachers would work with a class for one year; special teachers 
would follow along with children for several years. : 

Correspondingly, Kearney and Rocchio (26) tried to determine whether 
there was a difference in scores on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inven- 
tory between elementary-school teachers of self-contained classrooms and 
teachers of special subjects. Using scores from 587 "self-contained" 
teachers and 52 “specialists,” they found that there was a statistically sig- 
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nificant difference between the mean scores of the two groups. They 
reasoned that it could mean that teachers who have pupils for longer 
periods during the day are not only interested in the pupils’ acquisition of 
subject matter, but are also concerned with the pupils’ whole person- 
alities, whereas teachers of special subjects think in terms of the subject 
matter to be covered rather than the development of a self-directing per- 
sonality in the pupil. Newman (37) called attention to the success in 
Bakersfield, California, with full-time counselors in the elementary school 
to assist with total pupil development. Willard (48) found that there was 
a relationship between the valued behavior of selected elementary-school 
teachers and the learning experiences which they provided in their class- 
rooms. She concluded that positive value choices resulted in the provision 
of a wider pattern of experience for children, and that curriculum progress 
included the need to develop desirable teacher-valued behavior. 

Heffernan and Bursch (20) called attention to the inevitable relation- 
ship between curriculum organization and development, and the school 
plant. 

Harap and Merritt (18) reported on a recent survey of curriculum 
guides produced in the United States from 1951 to 1953. They found a 
marked increase in production of such guides in smaller cities; more use 
of the term guide; growing emphasis on co-operative production of such 
bulletins; an upsurge in material on exceptional children, home and family 
living, English language, arithmetic, and science; slight decline of division 
of work into units. Organization of courses in social studies into larger 
teaching units continued, with sequence based on expansion of horizons 
of the learner; geography as a separate subject in the elementary grades 
was ie disappearing; and many handbooks for parents indicated a new 
trend. 

Schultz, Kropp, and Curtis (41) reported some findings on the educa- 
tional effectiveness of the half-day session in elementary schools. They 
compared the achievement of two groups of children, one having had half- 
day sessions for all their school experience, the other having had regular 
day sessions, All had attended only the school in which they were enrolled. 
The authors found no evidence that half-day pupils differed in the basic 
skills from regular pupils in grades 2 and 3; at grade 4 the half-day 
pupils dropped behind; and in grade 5 the mean scores of the regular 
pupils were better. They believed that their evidence suggested a delayed 
reaction to the kind of experience which the half-day session can provide 
for children. 


Special Curriculum Organization Problems 


Programs for Gifted Children 


Much attention has gone to the problem of designing the curriculum 
to assure quality learning for superior children, The survey by Havighurst 
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and others (19) and the descriptions by Norris (38) typically depict 
present procedures and programs for gifted children. Barbe (3) attempted 
an evaluation of the Major Work Program in the Cleveland, Ohio, schools 
by querying former pupils. He found general approval. Best liked features 
were (a) for boys, the opportunity to express individuality, curriculum 
differences, and freedom from regimentation; and (b) for girls, foreign 
languages, curriculum differences, and freedom from regimentation. The 
problems, as pupils saw them, were (a) the attitudes of other pupils and 
teachers, and (b) the lack of social contacts with other pupils. Mann (32) 
sought to assess the social position held by gifted children among gifted 
as well as among typical classmates in a program of partial segregation. 
Using two sociometric measures and one parent questionnaire, he found 
(a) that gifted children tended to accept and reject more of the gifted than 
of the typical and (b) that typical children tended to accept and reject 
more of the typical than of the gifted. He concluded that the regular class 
did not actually produce relationships significant enough to be classified 
as friendships and questioned the belief that grouping necessarily leads 
to acceptance. 

Gallagher and Crowder (15) tried to determine the degree of difficulty 
undergone by highly intelligent children in adjusting to a regular class- 
room situation academically, intellectually, socially, and emotionally. 
Using a case-study method, they studied 20 boys and 15 girls, all with 
1Q’s above 150, over a two-year period. They found a great range of indi- 
vidual differences and noted that acceleration, special classes, enrichment, 
or a traveling consultant would have been good or bad for particular 
children. 

Parker (39) reported an experiment in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, focused on 
regular classroom enrichment in three elementary schools and one junior 
high, grades 4, 5, 6, and 7, with experimental and control groups. Men- 
tally advanced children, defined as having IQ's of 125 or above, were 
studied carefully as individuals, and an educational program was planned 
for them. Also, experimental and control groups were set up for the aver- 
age children in the classroom to see if they were affected adversely by the 
special treatment given the advanced children. He found that normal 
achievement was not disturbed by enrichment, and in many cases signifi- 
cant favorable differences occurred. 

Durrell and Savignano (12) reported an experiment emphasizing pupil 
specialties in 12 intermediate-grade classes. They identified specialties or 
interests, and sought to determine the values of a specialties program in 
addition to regular classroom work. Working with control groups they 
found after one semester: (a) there were no statistically significant dif- 
ferences in gains in school achievement between experimental and control 
groups; (b) gains on the social distance scale, all in the same direction, 
favored the experimental group; (c) pupils with specialties seemed to 
make better use of free class time; (d) specialties groups showed im- 
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provement in work habits; (e) out-of-school vocabulary did not show the 
expected growth for the specialties group; and (f) parents tended to favor 
the specialties program. Miller (35) reported research in curriculum 
organization for the gifted under way in the Evanston, Illinois, elementary 
schools. Groups of equal ability, grade, and chronological age are being 
tested by means of different plans of enrichment or grouping. 


Science 

Increased concern with science in the elementary school is reflected in 
science curriculum research. Mallinson and others (31) reviewed the re- 
search relating to grade placement of content, curriculum vitalization, and 
facilities and equipment. They found a number of studies emphasizing (a) 
status of elementary science, (b) grade placement of topics, (c) methods 
of enriching the curriculum, and (d) the training of teachers. Durfee and 
Greenlee (11) concisely presented the research in elementary science 
helpful to curriculum organization. Milgram (34) and Mallinson and 
Buck (30) reported what they saw as implications of research in elemen- 
tary-school science for curriculum, discussing organization, method, con- 
tent, evaluation, and the role of children’s interests in curriculum de- 
velopment. A number of people reported on various aspects of the total 
curriculum problem in science. Burnett (7) discussed the place of chil- 
dren’s interests and questions in science as they relate to the preplanning 
of the science curriculum. Young (49) worked with 129 children in 
grades 4, 5, and 6 in an attempt to identify children’s science interests 
that could be used in developing the curriculum in each class. 

Dubins (8) called attention to trends in the elementary science curric- 
ulum as (a) more time and better place for science, (b) methodology 
that includes active participation, (c) use of community resources, (d) 
better balance between the physical and the biological sciences, and (e) 
improvement in textbooks. An analysis of trends and practices pertaining 
to scope and sequence of science instruction in elementary schools, based 
on a survey of science programs in 21 large city school systems in various 
parts of the country, was reported by Bruns and Frazier (6). They found 
no common well-defined pattern of scope and sequence, no great agree- 
ment as to which areas of learning should be assigned to a particular 
grade level, and incomplete agreement as to grade placement of topics 
with some little pattern of preference. 

Leonelli (29) tried to determine the physical science principles which 
should be included in grades 1—6, to determine the reason for inclusion 
of the principles, and to determine the grade or grades where they should 
be introduced. Using 17 elementary science specialists and 84 classroom 
teachers, he compared principles suggested by the experts with those 
selected by teachers and found considerable agreement. Boyer (5) identi- 
fied two outstandingly distinctive types of elementary science programs, 
one adequate and the other inadequate, and then sought to measure and 
compare the achievement of children who had experienced them. Achieve- 
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ment tests given to sixth-graders revealed that (a) children 
schools with adequate science curriculum patterns generally shi 
achievement superior to that of others, (b) children with high IQ's d 
fairly well in spite of the pattern of curriculum, and (c) slow learn 
(and to some extent average learners) scored higher when they had. 
perienced the adequate program than did matched sets in the inadequ 
program. n 

Stuteville (43) attempted a new and creative approach to planning ; 
comprehensive science curriculum. He derived four levels of control a 
criteria for content selection, related to adjustment to and control over 
the environment. i 


Foreign Languages 


Mildenberger (33) called dramatic attention to the extent of proj 
in foreign languages at the elementary-school level. Thompson 
Hamalainen (44) examined the whole problem of teaching foreign 
guages in elementary schools. They studied programs that had been i 


year of the program, involving all fourth- and fifth-grade children, 
now been published (10). Their findings are encouraging but are 
as tentative and incomplete. 
Justman and Nass (25) studied the school achievement of matche 
pairs of secondary-school pupils who were and were not introduced 
the study of a foreign language in elementary school. They worked wi 
group of 100 who had completed the foreign-language program in 
New York City elementary schools, matched with an equivalent gri 
who had not. They found no apparent advantage, in terms of high-sch 
achievement, accruing to pupils who had studied French in elementary — 
school. Pupils who had studied Spanish showed a beginning adv: | NI 
but that did not persist beyond the first term of high-school instruction. — 
Admittedly, certain aspects of the experimental design could not be 
handled well, such as equating quality of teaching and the nature of goals 
sought at the two levels, but research of this kind is needed. Kirch (27) 
reported his conclusions about the age at which such study should be 
begun. After teaching German in first, third, and sixth grades, he con- 
cluded that he would begin in grade 1, if possible, that he would co- 
ordinate the instruction with the social studies or social living programs, 
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and that he would prepare the regular teacher to handle the foreign lan- 
guage rather than use a specialist. 


Social Studies 


The predominant patterns of curriculum organization in the social 
studies were reported by Fraser (14) as being fusion and integration. 
She also called attention to the most common subject matter in the ele- 
mentary-school social studies program. Hodgson (21) surveyed 148 city 
school systems to determine current practice relative to the development 
of the social studies program and found (a) integration, (b) fusion, (c) 
correlation, and (d) separate subjects, in that order, to be the most com- 
mon general organizations. On the basis of opinion, city-school authori- 
ties preferred integration, 68 percent; fusion, 17 percent; correlation, 13 
percent; and separate subjects, 2 percent. Internal organization in grades 
1—6 in rank order was reported as (a) cycles, (b) social processes, (c) 
social functions, (d) problems, (e) chronology, (f) life situations, (g) 
biography, (h) community project, and (i) reverse chronology. City 
authorities rated the various forms of internal organization in social 
studies as follows: excellent—problems, social processes, life situations; 
good—social functions, community project, cycles; fair—chronology, 
biography, reverse chronology. Two very evident trends were reported: 
the continued growth of integration throughout the elementary-grades 
program and the relatively high rating given the problem approach to 
internal organization, especially in the upper elementary grades. 

West (47) described a successful experience at grade-6 level in merging 
content in social studies and science, and urged further study. Horn 
(22, 23) reported an attempt to analyze court records to identify categories 
of conflicts in urban living to be used as a guide to the selection of con- 
tent for the social studies. Huck (24) studied information possessed by 115 
suburban children in grade 1 in regard to certain areas of social studies. 
She found their most frequent and accurate source of information to be 
direct experience, and television the next most frequent source but not 
the next most accurate. She reported that today's environment for chil. 
dren includes much of the adult work and goes beyond home, neighbor- 
hood, and community. She found children actively learning from their 
culture and called on teachers to utilize all the knowledge children bring 
When they begin school Ambrose and Miel (1) comprehensively re- 
viewed research and study of children's social learnings and suggested a 
rationale for this program in the elementary schools. 


Arithmetic 


Organization of arithmetic experiences in the curriculum was dis- 
cussed by Eads (13) on the basis of 10 years’ data in the New York City 
schools, Glennon and Hunnicutt (16) reported on recent evaluations of 
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the arithmetic curriculum, relating questions about arithmetic to 
able research. Concern over the matter of individual differences w. 
dent. Grossnickle (17) reviewed the typical procedures utilized to 
superior pupils, and stated a position on differentiation in curriculun 
the level of operation for ability groups. Moser (36) proposed pro 
for different stages of maturity by admitting different levels of 
in dealing with any given concept. 


Language Arts 


Lazarus (28) studied the televiewing habits of selected elementa 
school pupils to find out (a) how much time pupils devoted to televisio 
(b) what this activity displaced, (c) which programs they favored, 
(d) educational implications for the language arts program. He 
that television was not displacing reading but was displacing hobbies. 
creative pursuits. He urged the school to consider bringing more creati 
writing, thinking, and speaking into the curriculum. An attempt at | 
major curriculum change in the language arts in a large city was repor 
by Wachner (46). The general approach is described, and evidence | 
success is seen. 


Summary ris 


The elementary-education curriculum specialist will find that many of 
the questions relating to continuity, content selection, and unit organiza- 
tion have still to be carefully and systematically studied. Perhaps this is 
due to the peculiar difficulties involved in such research efforts. Perhaps 
it is due to the lack of real experimental centers for childhood education 
whose business it would be to research these and allied matters. The im- 
petus for such studies may be found in the current re-examina! 
curriculum organization at the elementary level. Such efforts are 
needed and are to be encouraged. 
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CHAPTER III 


School Organization 
MYRTLE M. IMHOFF and WAYNE YOUNG 


Durme recent years organization at the elementary-school level has con- 
tinued to be an important research concern. Three principal areas have 
demanded most time and consideration, namely, increased specialization 
and extended services for early elementary education, whole school organ- 
ization, and grouping for instruction. 

The term elementary education as the working basis of this chapter de- 
notes the continual and sequential learning experiences in the public 
schools from nursery school through grade 6. Within this program and as 
an integral part of it is the early elementary-education area which gives 
special attention to organized programs at the public nursery-school, kin- 
dergarten, and primary levels. 

This chapter reports current research on the three major areas of con- 
cern noted above, together with research on related problems. 


Enrollment and Districting in Elementary Education 


The number of pupils in elementary schools continued to increase. In 
1957 (44) 1,824,000 were enrolled in kindergarten and 27,248,000 in 
grades 1 through 8. This was an increase of 3.8 percent in kindergarten 
and 4.1 percent in grades 1 through 8, or a total increase of 4.1 percent 
over the previous year. From 1952 through 1957, kindergarten enrollment 
increased 32 percent; and enrollment in grades 1 through 8, 24 percent. 

At the same time, the number of school districts continued to decrease 
through reorganization, Dawson (12) reported that in 1932 there were 
127,350 districts. By 1948 this number had decreased to 100,496, and by 
1955, to 59,270. Of the last figure, 8674 were not operating schools as 
separate districts. Dawson also reported that one-room schools continued 
to decrease in number through the consolidation of school districts. In 
1932, there were 180,000 one-room schools, but this number had de- 
creased to 39,061 by 1955. 

Most elementary districts were operated as separate units. Dawson and 
Ellena’s study (13) indicated that of the 66,472 districts in the nation 
slightly over one-fifth (15,244) were operated in 1953 as combined ele- 
mentary and secondary units. Over three-fifths of the districts (40,472) 
operated elementary schools only. 


Types and Sizes of Elementary Schools and Their Classes 


During the last 30 years the elementary school has tended more and 
more to end with grade 6. A 1958 survey (28) reported that in 1928, 26 
percent of all elementary schools were organized on the k-6 plan; in 1948, 
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34 percent; and in 1958, 51 percent. Also, in 1958, 27 percent of the 
schools were organized by grades 1 through 6. Therefore, 78 percent of 
the elementary schools ended with grade 6. 

Research showed interest in the primary school (either kindergarten 
through grade 3 or grade 1 through grade 3). In 1958 (28) 2 percent of 
the schools were so organized. Cattell (8) reported that 73 percent of 70 
elementary-school principals of Westchester County, New York, favored 
the k-6 organization over the k-3. 

The size of the elementary school changed little in the last decade (28). 
In 1928 the average size of the school with a supervising principal was 
632; in 1948 it was 520; in 1958 it was 536, close to the average 10 
years previously. 

Data showing how the size of an elementary school affects development 
of children were not available. : 

Class size has changed little during the past decade. A nationwide sur- 
vey (34) showed that in districts of 500,000 and more population, the 
average kindergarten class comprised 31.7 pupils in 1949, and 32.3 in 
1953; in elementary grades it was 36.3 in 1949, and 35.8 in 1953. In 
middle-size districts 30,000 to 100,000 in population, class sizes were: 
kindergarten in 1949, 27.3 and in 1953, 28.5; elementary in 1949, 30.0 
and in 1953, 30.3. Tt is significant that the smaller the district, the smaller 
the class. The survey reported that in 1953, in districts 500,000 or more in 
population, the average elementary class consisted of 35.8 pupils; in dis- 
tricts 30,000 to 100,000 in population, 30.0; and in districts 5000 to 
10,000 in population, 27.8. The same trend held in the kindergarten. In 
1957 (29) the average class size for all urban districts was 30.1 pupils; 
the trend to smaller classes in smaller districts continued. Data from rural 
county units (46) substantiated the same conclusion; the average pupil 
load reported was 21. 

"The influence of class size on pupil achievement has been the subject of 
much opinion but little research. According to Vandiver (47) "research 
does not reveal how the size of class enrollment affects the emotional, 
social and physical development of children." Research studies have 
measured pupil achievement in the basic. skills in classes of various sizes. 
Spitzer (41) reported on a study in the Iowa schools designed to deter- 
mine the effect of class size on achievement of pupils in grades 3 and 6 in 
reading comprehension, study skills, language skills, and arithmetic. 
Objective measurement indicated that class size is not a factor in achieve- 
ment. 


Status of Early Elementary Education 


Efforts to increase provisions for public education of young children 
have been increasingly evident in recent legislation covering expanded 
services, entrance ages, certification of teachers for early elementary educa- 
tion, and financing from the general school fund. 
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A nationwide study of the status of early elementary education was 
made by Steiner (42). Analysis revealed that nearly all states had some 
form of legislation authorizing provision for education below grade 1. 
Forty-six states provided for kindergartens, 40 through permissive legisla- 
tion and six through mandatory legislation; 17 of these states also pro- 
vided nursery schools through permissive legislation. The survey stated 
that authorized entrance ages (birthday to birthday) for nursery school 
and kindergarten ranged from two to nine years, inclusive of various com- 
binations. Twelve states provided kindergarten education for children four 
to six years of age. Ten states provided a maximum age limit for nursery- 
school and kindergarten attendance but stated no minimum age. Ten 
states set a minimum age for nursery school and kindergarten but did not 
state a maximum. Age ranges set by other states included two to six, 
three to six, and three to nine years for nursery school; and three to six, 
four to nine, four and three-fourths to six, five to six, five to seven, and 
five to eight years for kindergarten. 

The National Education Association, Research Division and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators (32), reported that 37.6 percent 
of the schools surveyed admitted children to kindergarten at four years 
and nine months, 23 percent admitted at four years and eight months, and 
the remaining systems admitted from five years and eight months down to 
four years of age. The majority admitted children at four years and eight 
or nine months of age. The survey showed that most school systems ad- 
mitted children to grade 1 at five years and eight or nine months of age: 
27.3 percent set the entrance age at five years and nine months, and 23.1 
percent at five years and eight months. Admission age for the other sys- 
tems ranged between five years and three months to six years and eight 
months. Some systems had no set minimum age for grade 1 but required 
kindergarten attendance for admission (a minimum age having been set 
for the kindergarten). A few systems reported two entrance age require- 
ments for grade 1, depending on whether or not the child had attended 
kindergarten. Thirty-one of the 532 systems reported a change in entrance 
policy either under way or under consideration; in most instances an in- 
crease in age requirement was indicated. 

Forester (15) reported placement of entries to kindergarten and grade 
l according to the child's readiness as determined by observation and 
testing. Psychologists’ screening of bright children for early entry to 
grade 1 was used to advantage in the Pittsburgh and Brookline school 
systems (5, 10). 

Carter (9) reported in his study of the effect of early school entrance 
on scholastic achievement that 87 percent of underage children did not 
match the scholastic achievement of normal-age children. Studies of evalu- 
ation of early school entrance by Forester (15), Kazienko (20), and King 
(21) reported less satisfactory progress for underage than for older be- 
ginners. However, Birch (5) and Cone (10) found positive gains in their 
studies of early admission of bright children. 
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Several reports dealt with the values and benefits of nursery-school 
kindergarten education, Allen and Masling (1) found that positive 
of nursery-school training were evidenced by grade-2 pupils. Wilson 
and Brown (6) reported that the summer-school kindergarten, 
though short, proved worthwhile, 

Finance plans for early education varied. Steiner (42) found that 
states financed through the general school fund (Maryland and South 
Dakota financed both nursery-school and kindergarten education throu 
this source, whereas Michigan financed only nursery schools). Lg 
funds were used in four states, but the revenue was maintained as a E 
cial school fund. Some states, using local financing, combined local-schi 
funds and fees from parents, and others combined local-school funds & 
state aid (which in some instances included private funds). Two s 
Illinois and Oregon, obtained funds for nursery schools through priva 
fees and contributions. í 

Certification requirements (42) for teachers in early elementary educa- 
tion had been raised in most states along with provision for increased 
specialized training in the total early elementary program (covering nu 


tinued to issue a special kindergarten certificate; four, a certificate cove 
ing nursery school and kindergarten; eight, a certificate covering nursery- 
school, kindergarten, and primary education; and seven, a general certifi- - : 
cate with specialization in early education. Thirteen states required on| 

the elementary certificate for teaching in nursery school and kindergarten. - 


Reorganization Trends 


Organization continued to be a major interest. The ungraded plan or 
unit received increased interest and evidenced expansion; the multigrade 
plan proved successful in its beginnings; and the dual-progress plan ap- 
peared. Opposition in basic philosophy of the dual-progress plan to the 
ungraded and multigrade plans and the self-contained classroom plan em- 
phasized concern and need for further research. 

The ungraded plan, based on the premise that learning should be con- 
tinuous, groupings flexible, and grade lines and failure minimized, con- — 
tinued to show positive results. Goodlad and Anderson, in a nationwide — 
survey (16), reported definite expansion of the ungraded plan and ils — | 


Virginia, and its later establishment in the school system. Variations in 
organization were reported. Some plans placed emphasis on continuous 
learning adapted to developmental growth (3, 4) ; others related develop- 
mental growth to academic or reading levels as the core emphasis (17). 
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The psychological and mental health aspects and values of the plan were 
evaluated by Anderson (2) and Emlaw (14). 

The multigrade plan, similar to the ungraded in many respects but dif- 
ferent in that it involves interage and intergrade grouping over a three- 
year age span and grade span, proved successful though less extensive. 
Rehwoldt (38) evaluated its use in the Torrance Unified School District 
of California. Interage and intergrade classes of primary and of inter- 

. mediate levels were established. Scientific studies of learning in reading, 
arithmetic, language, personal adjustment, social achievement, behavior 
characteristics, and attitudes toward school in the multigrade classes were 
made. Additional factors, such as parental attitudes toward the multigrade 
classes, teacher and administrator opinions of the classes, and pupil-pupil 
relationships within multigrade classes, were also evaluated. Data justified 
the conclusion that children in multigrade classes generally made greater 
gains, improvement, and progress than children in single classes. Con- 
tinued use of this plan reaffirmed early justification (18). 

Stoddard (43) reported experimentation with the dual-progress plan 
in 1958, This plan, differing basically from plans now used at the elemen- 
tary level, is being studied in grades 3 and 4 in Long Beach and Ossining, 
New York, in co-operation with New York University as a Ford Founda- 
tion Study. This plan divides the pupil’s day into a half-day graded and a 
half-day nongraded segment of instruction. The graded segment is spent 
under a homeroom teacher who guides registration and counseling, and 
teaches reading and social studies. The nongraded segment of the day is 
assigned to special teachers who teach each subject or cluster of subjects 
on a longitudinal basis. The study, which will continue for three years, 
appears to contain elements common to the secondary core program and 
elementary departmentalization. 

A national study (30) revealed that the elementary-school teacher, 
however, continued to be assigned primarily to one classroom, teaching 
all subjects. In 1957, 59.9 percent of the elementary-school teachers were 
assigned to a single grade and were teaching all subjects, and 37.2 percent 
were assigned to a combination grade where they taught all subjects. 
Only 2.9 percent had one or more subjects in two or more grades. 


Grouping 


Nationwide interest in the education of the gifted has renewed interest 
in and examination of grouping practices within classrooms. Current 
studies and research may be divided into those concerned with ability and 
those concerned with psychological and sociological factors. 

_ Oakley Union School, Oakley, California, reported use of a plan to 
individualize instruction by placing each child in a group where he could 
achieve with satisfaction, obviating an excessive number of ability group- 
ings (39). Raab (37) reported effective use of heterogeneous grouping. 
Lawson (22) reported historical and philosophical research on homo- 
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geneous grouping with a recommendation for present-day reconsideratio 
of this grouping plan. 
Dade County, Florida, evaluated a plan of grouping gifted children jj 
special classes for part of the day and in regular classes for the rest of thy 
day (11). The gifted children showed better academic achievement th r 
regular pupils. Peer ratings were not affected, but the gifted childrer 
stated that they felt more secure in the special classes. 
The California State Department of Education (27) has initiated | 
three-year study of the state's public-school education programs for th 
ifted. 
i Mann (26) analyzed the acceptance and rejection patterns of elemen 
tary-school children in the Colfax School, Pittsburgh, where partial group 
ing has long been the practice. Acceptance and rejection seemed stronger 
within an ability grouping than across groups; grouping did not caus 
adverse effects on the personal or social behavior of gifted children. 


Promotion 


Annual promotion has now become the definitely accepted po cy 
throughout the nation. A nationwide survey (33) reported that fewer than 
4 percent of the school districts questioned promoted semiannually. Lu 
and Adell (25) surveyed the 98 largest cities and found that within 
last nine years the trend has been toward annual promotion. The nati 
wide survey (33) further reported that promotions from the ungrad 
primary levels to grade 4 were on the basis of academic achievement (es 
pecially in reading) and social maturity. Promotion rates showed 
definite pattern though more retentions were evident for grade 1 than 
grades 2 and 3. The National Education Association, Research Division 
study (31) showed that the number of schools holding to either 100.pet 
cent promotion or a rigid standard of promotion was small; a trend away 
from rigid academic promotion practices to a more flexible standard 
policy was evident. Lennon and Mitchell (23) reported a study in age- 
grade relationships which verified this trend in promotions, the va 


bility of ages within a grade level having been reduced 40 percent be 
1918 and 1952. 


The School Year and Day 


Increase in enrollments has revived interest in the all-year school. Most 
of the writings have been opinions, including lay opinion. The issues seem 
to group themselves into three possibilities (19) : using the school plant I 
during the summer to enrich the program; carrying on the program - 
throughout the year; and organizing the school on a four-quarter basis, 
each pupil to attend three quarters. 

The outstanding research study on the all-year school was conducted by - 
Los Angeles City School District in 1954 (24). A committee of educators - 
analyzed the advantages and disadvantages of the four-quarter system. lt 
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was concluded that for Los Angeles the all-year school was too costly, had 
too much public resistance, had too many administrative problems, and 
would benefit only 5.3 percent of the pupils in the elementary schools. 

An opinion poll (36), conducted in 1955, asked superintendents if they 
would favor an all-year school program in which one-fourth of the pupils 
would be on vacation all of the time. Seventy-two percent of the superin- 
tendents were opposed. In a nationwide sampling of superintendents’ 
opinions in 1958 (35), 65 percent favored extending the traditional nine- 
month school term; 33 percent, mostly from rural districts, favored 
maintaining it; and 2 percent had no opinion. The suggested number of 
days to be added varied from 5 to 100; the largest group (56 percent) 
favored adding 20 days, and the next largest group (28 percent) favored 
adding 10 days. 

Increasing the length of the school day was favored by 38 percent of 
the superintendents and opposed by 60 percent; 2 percent had no opinion. 
The suggested lengths of increase varied from one-half to 2 hours, the 
largest group (43 percent) favoring one hour. Twenty-five percent favored 
one-half hour; and 19 percent, 45 minutes. The superintendents were over- 
whelmingly against Saturday classes; 97 percent were opposed, 2 percent 
in favor, and 1 percent had no opinion. 

Half-day sessions continued in districts where school facilities had not 
kept up with enrollments, In a nationwide study of urban school districts 
in 1957-58 (29) it was found that 8 percent were using half-day sessions. 
This represented 2.4 percent of all pupils. The half-day session was more 
widely used in the Far West (21.9 percent of the districts), and less used 
in the Middle States (3.4 percent) and the Southwest (4.5 percent). In 
the largest districts, those above 500,000 in population, 44.4 percent had 
double sessions. 


Federal, State, and Local Control 


Since education is primarily a state and local function in the United 
States, elementary schools must be organized according to whatever con- 
trols exist at the state and the local levels. 

There has been compulsory school attendance in every state since 1918. 
According to the U. S. Office of Education (45) 32 states required attend- 
ance between ages seven and 16. Legislation during the last three decades 
indicated a trend toward lowering the minimum and raising the maximum 
compulsory attendance ages. Thirty-three states required a minimum of 
nine years’ attendance. 

According to Steiner (42), recent legislation enables state departments 
of education to assume a greater leadership role in curriculum develop- 
ment and in supervision of instruction at the early elementary-education 
level. In 32 states statutory provisions make this possible. No studies indi- 
cated the extent to which curriculums have been influenced by federal and 
state offices. 
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Certification of teachers is a means of control exercised by the states 
(42). According to Woellner and Wood (50) every state has some certifica- 
tion requirements. Von Schlichten (48), in a study of fifth-year require. 
ments for certification, found increasing advocacy of five years’ prepara- 
tion for both elementary- and secondary-school teachers. 


Needed Research 


Organization of the elementary school for instruction should continue 
to be a major concern. Continued study of organizational aspects that 
lend themselves readily to measurement, such as academic achievement, 
class size, and school size, is merited; but a review of the research empha- 
sizes that study should be directed toward the emotional and social effects 
of organizational problems. Few data reveal the emotional and social re- 
sults of ungraded and multigrade plans, intraclass grouping plans, and 
the effect of peer relationships in grouping, class size, and school size. It 
is in these directions that studies are needed. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Evaluation of the Educational Program 


WILLIAM H. LUCIO 


Tue uiterarvre on evaluation of the educational program in early and 
middle childhood evidenced general agreement on, and refinement of, 
definitions of the purposes and nature of evaluation, an increased empha- 
sis on the importance of comprehensive evaluation of the general school 
program, and further attention to system-wide studies and action-research 
studies involving teaching personnel. The trend toward considering meas- 
urement as subsidiary to more inclusive concepts of evaluation, as noted by 
Shane and McSwain in their report of this topic for the Review or Epuca- 
TIONAL RESEARCH in 1953 (71), has continued. Many reports were sur- 
veys, compilations, or personal reactions. Precise details regarding the 
conditions under which some studies were conducted were at times lacking, 
and comparisons of findings among studies were difficult. Studies which 
seemed to provide testable theoretical “constructs” or usable evidence 
were selected for this review. à 


The Theory-Practice of the Evaluative Process 


Bloom (12) defined evaluation as making judgments about the value of 
concepts, methods, or materials for some particular purpose; evaluation 
involves the use of criteria and standards to determine the degree to 
which specific factors achieve accuracy, effectiveness, economy, or satis- 
factions. He noted that evaluative judgments can be either quantitative or 
qualitative and that criteria can be self-determined or provided by others. 
Boykin (14) reviewed the development of the contemporary concept of 
evaluation with a view. toward more precise definition, He carefully de- 
scribed 12 characteristics of effective evaluation, pointing out that evalua- 
tion is not merely a testing program or a synonym for measurement or an 
administrative device for assessing teaching or instruction; rather, it is a 
comprehensive, co-operatively developed, continuous process of study to 
be defined and interpreted in terms of its functions and purposes. Other 
writers (31, 36, 40, 47, 60, 61) were in general agreement that evaluation 
can be defined as (a) a process, global in scope, concerned with deter- 
mining the value of behavior changes that education seeks to accomplish; 
and (b) a technique for collecting multiple evidences to indicate the value 
of a process, the extent of progress toward stated goals, and the use of 
evidence to influence future action. 

The literature on values and their relation to education was manifold 
and reflected a long-time history of study (71). Phenix (59) analyzed 
the sources of value for education, discussed the aims of education and 
the directions sought, and suggested criteria for preferences among aims. 
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Smith, Stanley, and Shores (73) treated the development of appr: 

_ experiments, suggested criteria for their assessment, and indicated 
values of studies that dealt with broad patterns of evaluation rather than 
with isolated problems. Shane) considered the place of the teacher's. 
personal value system, its function in the teaching-learning process, and 
the place of educational values in the selection of subject matter, Sha 
(68) discussed implications from the social sciences for evaluation, 
the need to assess the culture patterns, the social organization existing 
among those who worked common, tasks, innovations, and the role of 
the innovator. Taba (74) stressed the need for, and gave examples of, 
techniques to assess socioeconomic and cultural backgrounds, attit 
feelings, and meanings, ? 

Dahlke (23) provided a comprehensive and careful examination of the 
contemporary school in terms of a general frame of reference, namely, 
values and actions, their institutional expression, and the consequent so 
relations. One major purpose of his analysis was to examine differ 
types of value orientations and 


on educational experien: 
i, by Dressel and Mayhew (27). They discussed the broader im- 

plications of evaluation With regard to peer reactions, paper-and-pencil — 

tests, inventories, scales and check lists, and audio-visual aids. Their ap- 


and evidence of progress. Dressel (26) in a comprehensive report discussed 
the gap between evaluation theory and its application to the improvement 
f instruction, He considered the relation of learning principles to evalua: 


on validity and more on the relevancy of learning. 
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Appraisal of the General School Program 


me E 

State departments of. education, universities, individuals, and study 
groups produced a variety of evaluation instruments, Many illustrated 
some degree of “face validity”; however, in some instances there was a 
lack of evidence ‘that criterion data had been sharply defined, that valida- 
tion of the instruments for the situations and groups for which they were 
designed had been accomplished, or that data obtained by use of the instru- 
ments had been subjected to factorial or other quantified analyses, Shane 
and McSwain (72) presented a Con E list of such in- 
struments and indicated possible uses of them. Several general guides (17, 
33, 58) which could serve as a basis for the development of appraisal 
instruments included criteria for the evaluation of elementary schools, 
and indicated, as Well, possible areas of self-evaluation, The Colorado 
State Department of Education (20) developed a question-form check list 
which treated four areas—the school district, the school plant, school 
personnel, and the curriculum.,A ‘group of graduate students at Boston 
University (13) designed an instrument tó be used by teachers to evaluate 
a single elementary school or a group of elementary schools in a system. 
Items for appraisal included philosophy and objectives, curriculum, li- 
brary sources, plant, staff, and administration. Shane (70) developed an 
instrument for use by outside consultants. The New Mexico State Depart- 
ment of Education (55) produced ah evaluation handbook for elementary 
schools. Areas covered included philosophy and objectives, general opera- 
tional practices, primary learning activities, middle- and upper-gra: 
learning activities, school plant and equipment, and staff evaluation. A 
University of Nebraska workshop in education compiled a similar evalua- 
live instrument (54). . " à 

Several professional journals devoted all or portions of issues to the 
topic of evaluation (4, 5), and included materials on evaluation theory, 
current practices, sources for decision making as to evaluation of the in- 
structional program, methods of appraisal, and ways of improving school- 
community understanding of evaluation programs. Kropp (45) pointed 
out the importance of evaluation to appraisé the school program and the 
opportunity provided by comprehensive evaluation to give school staffs a 
"thorough understanding of the over-all school program. Hughes (43) de- 
scribed the place of evaluation in the action of school boards, the areas of 
Possible appraisal, and techniques to accomplish evaluation. New York 
State Educational Conference Board (56) reported a study which sought 
lo describe different kinds of public elementary schools, the extent to 
Which they achieved educational objectives, and the relation of such ele- 
mentary programs to costs. 

Attention was given to the aspects of evaluation related to procedures 
of reporting to parents, testing, grading, and promotion. Dobbin (25) 
Presented a practical summary of the ways in which information about 
tests and test results could be provided for parents and suggested ways of 
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training parents to interpret measurement information better. Kropp (46) 
suggested ways to improve the observational techniques of parents, A 
survey conducted in California cities (38) described (a) current practices 
on reporting to parents, (b) the extent of existing variation, and (c) 
trends in reporting procedures. Jones (44) examined evaluation Systems 
in relation to problems of grading, marking, promotion, and reporting to 
parents. He indicated some of the problems created by the increased num- 
ber of evaluative indexes currently obtained on the behavior of elementary- 
school children. Articles in the Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals (53) examined such topics as the princi- 
pal's role in the evaluation of pupil progress, reporting to parents, and 
parent evaluation of the instructional program. Other studies presented re- 
search on evaluation instruments designed to examine parents’ attitudes 
and reported positive results (48, 67, 84). A study (41) on grade place- 
ment and relative success in elementary subjects indicated a need for 
careful evaluation of present systems of grade placement as related to 
achievement. Ferguson (29), in a study of two types of kindergarten 
attendance programs, reported that, in general, the type of attendance 
program did not affect the general development of children. 

The “critical incident technique” developed by Flanagan (30) as a re- 
sult of studies in the Aviation Psychology Program of the U.S. Army Air 
Force in World War II has proved useful in establishing criteria and de- 
veloping instruments. Research workers (21, 35) have outlined uses for 
this technique in instructional evaluation. Corbally (21) reported the 
technique useful in studies of limited complexity and listed advantages 
and disadvantages. Mayhew (49) indicated that the technique provided 
empirically derived behavior classifications usable either for subsequent 
measurement or as the bases for the construction of evaluation instruments. 


Action Research 

Action-research procedures maintained their place in school instruction 
and evaluation programs. In 1953, Wann (81) summarized the develop- 
ments in this field and suggested additional experimental study of the 
technique. Corman (22) summarized the strengths and weaknesses of 
action methodology. He pointed out that effective problem solving neces- 
sitates training and skill in research methods and in use of research in- 
struments. Fleming (31) indicated the trend toward research for school 
improvement and emphasized the value of teacher participation in research 
activities. The 1957 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (6) was devoted to major problems in develop- 
ing and implementing research in school situations, The theoretical and 
historical setting for curriculum research, the research process, the selec- 
tion of research personnel, and the conduct of research in the school 
setting were dealt with. : 

Hansen (37) described ways in which teachers might collect and use 
evidence for solving instructional problems, and Herrick (39) reported 
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various approaches to the improvement of instruction and noted the vir- 
tues and shortcomings of action-research procedures. Buswell (16) gave 
attention to ways in which research can help teachers and teachers can 
utilize their classroom problems as a basis for study. Barnes (7) con- 
sidered methods by which teachers were involved in policy making and 
curriculum planning, and described how a group of teachers produced 
handbooks for parents and elementary texts. Beckman (11) reported an 
action-research study involving 24 student teachers. The values of the 
activity as reported by students, and the problems of inexperience and 
the specific training required for this type of research were analyzed. 

School systems continued to experiment with action-research proce- 
dures. Taba, Noel, and Marsh (75) reported a California county’s use of 
outside consultants in developing voluntary working groups of teachers, 
and reported generally improved practices as a result. A study by Alex- 
ander, Marsh, and Noel (1) utilized the services of an outside consultant 
and reported principles of operation generalizable for other school sys- 
tems. Carter, Harden, and Nesbitt (18) described a study which involved 
several school systems in Michigan, showed how they organized their 
area-wide research around a general topic, and reported a number of 
values which resulted from the project. lin 

A review of action-research studies would not be complete without in- 
cluding follow-up. activities of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation, the work of which has been previously reported 
in the literature (22, 81). Institute research workers have continued to 
stress studies which take a comprehensive approach to evaluation and 
which have been directed toward the development ‘and evaluation of vari- 
ous patterns of action affecting the learning of pupils and teachers (42). 
One of the purposes of the program has been to test and demonstrate the 
effectiveness of action research in many and varied school situations as 
well as to contribute to the development of theoretical “constructs.” Staff 
members have produced, or have under way, a number of studies dealing 
with more comprehensive and precise attacks upon evaluation problems, 
with the role of adults in learning, and with the social forces affecting the 
quality of education in schools (42). In co-operation with the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development and other organizations, the 
Institute has conducted training laboratories to help curriculum workers 
develop the skills necessary to conduct co-operative research and to plan 
and execute inservice programs (50). 


Evaluation of Teaching Competency 


Investigations of the relationships between various hypothesized pre- 
dictors and teaching competency were extensive, but, in spite of the many 
Studies purporting to determine concomitants of teacher competency, 
little usable evidence has been set forth. Unquestionably the worker in 


this area has been confronted by numerous vexing problems (10, 63, 66) ; 
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however, recent studies have been characterized by the use of new p 
proaches and more sophisticated designs and techniques. An over-all r 
view of investigations dealing with the identification and prediction oj 
teaching effectiveness was that of Morsh and Wilder (52). These 

summarized the quantitative studies appearing between 1900 and 1 
dissected them, categorized the methodologies employed, synthesized th 
findings, and noted perplexing problems. Competent reviews dealing y 
the measurement and prediction of teacher efficiency appeared in 
Review or EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH at intervals of three years from 1 
to 1958 (3). Research workers should find both these surveys (3, 52) 6 
value. Annotated bibliographies on this topic were provided by Castette 
Standlee, and Fattu (19), and Watters (82). Reviews were presented b 
Tomlinson (77, 78). Mitzel and Gross (51) dealt critically with the de 
velopment and use of the student-change criterion of teacher effectivenes 


One comprehensive and definitive long-term study of note, soon to by 
published, was the Teacher Characteristics Study, sponsored by the Ameri 
can Council on Education, progress reports on which have been submitted 
by Ryans (63, 64, 65, 66). Over a six-year period approximately 10i 


ments (paper-and 
individuals chara 
room behavior, attitudes and education 


teachers (e.g., elementary-school teachers and secondary-school teache " 
married teachers and unmarried teachers, and others) from the s ; 


Basically, the Teacher Characteristics Study had three major purposes? 
(a) to analyze and describe patterns of teacher classroom behavior 
the manifestations of certain value systems and cognitive and emotional 
traits of teachers, (b) to isolate and combine into scales the significant 
correlates of some major dimensions of teacher behavior, and (c) to 
pare teachers (in terms of the teacher characteristics described by the 
study) when they had been classified according to a number of conditions, 


Pursuance of these objectives involved (a) development of techniques ` 
for the reliable assessment of classroom behavior, (b) determination 
(largely through factor analysis) of some major patterns of teacher be- 
havior, (c) development of instruments made up of materials hypotheti- | 
cally related to teacher classroom behavior dimensions and other personal 
and social characteristics of teachers, (d) the empirical derivation of 
scoring keys for such instruments in the light of response-criterion correla- 
tions, and (e) comparison of defined groups of teachers. 
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Contributions of Textbooks 


Many of the major contributions on evaluation were those of textbook 
writers, and recognition of the importance of adequate evaluation proce- 
dures was widespread (2, 28, 60). The uneven translation of theory into 
practice in field studies contrasted with the generally complete textbook 
coverage. Some recent texts which have given comprehensive coverage to 
evaluation and related techniques of measurement follow. 

Barr, Davis, and Johnson (9) described the planning of field research 
studies and appraisal, and outlined the kinds of research that could be 
conducted by field workers in school situations as a basis for action. The 
defining of educational objectives, the description and appraisal of status, 
and the interrelationships among the techniques of evaluation were treated, 
Baron and Bernard (8) presented materials to help teachers use tests 
effectively in a planned program of evaluation covering a variety of topics 
including teacher-made tests, programs of evaluation, and the interpreta- 
tion of measurement results. Bradfield and Moredock (15) reviewed the 
theory-practice of evaluation, with emphasis on fundamental concepts and 
procedures, and described in detail the uses for measurement and evalua- 
tion in the content fields. Furst (32) took the position that objectives 
served as bases for developing both learning and evaluation procedures, 
and examined in detail what to evaluate, behavior definitions, and the 
specific procedures useful in constructing appropriate tests. 

Shane and McSwain (72) considered evaluation as a process involving 
both professional and nonprofessional personnel and described ways of 
designing evaluation studies for local school systems. Their comprehensive 
content included (a) discussion of the dimensions of evaluation in the 
elementary school, (b) a comprehensive approach to determining educa- 
tional values and to evaluating curriculums, (c) attention to specific pro- 
cedures for evaluating the subject fields and special services in elementary 
education, and (d) annotated bibliographies of various types of evalua- 
tive instruments. 

Torgerson and Adams (79) emphasized the role of the classroom 
teacher in evaluation and measurement, and presented ways of studying 
the individual, methods for the improvement of instruction, and ap- 
proaches to planning an evaluation program, Trayers (80) analyzed the 
nature of evaluation, described procedures in planning evaluation studies, 
and provided extensive treatment of a variety of evaluative instruments 
and techniques. Wrightstone, Justman, and Robbins (83) presented a 
careful description of the nature of comprehensive evaluation techniques, 
detailing a number of evaluation procedures and methods applicable to 
appraising the objectives of contemporary education, and treated the ad- 
ministrative aspects of an evaluation program. 

The specific techniques used in the construction of achievement tests, 
descriptions of nontest tools, and techniques in achievement measurement 
were presented by several authors (34, 57, 76), and reflected a trend to- 
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ward providing inservice teachers with usable technical data on y 
types of measuring instruments, procedures of test construction, 
practical statistical methods. All these textbooks contained 
bibliographies, samples of standardized tests and teacher-made tes 
crete proposals for specific evaluation studies, and concise treatme 
measurement techniques and devices. The reader desiring to explore 
field of evaluation could well start with a study of the materials in 
and comparable texts. 


Conclusions 


Although the review of literature did not reveal a wealth of studi 
illustrating the widespread impact of evaluation theory upon instruc 
there was agreement on the theory, purposes, and techniques to be ei 
ployed, and production of numerous evaluation instruments and de 
Any so-called lag in the transfer of evaluation theory to school praci 
might be attributed to the cultural and technical problems associated w 
the application of new or unique findings as well as to the relatively. 
and rapid advances in evaluation emphasis. Davis (24) earlier t 
aspects of this general problem in his thorough and provocative ana 
of needed applications of research findings accumulated during Woi 
War II. The problem is not confined to education; it has counterparts 
other fields of endeavor where there is concern, also, with the applicati 
of theory to practice. 

assessment of problems in evaluation, as reflected by the views 
writers and by gaps in published research, would seem to reveal the ne 
for (a) extended training of inservice personnel in appropriate resea 
methods; (b) emphasis on the development of those kinds of stud 
which provide models and hypotheses useful and testable in school si 
tions and which meet criteria for research as well (26, 62) ; (c) coni y 
study of teacher behavior and teaching competency, utilizing the evidence 
contributed by definitive studies; and (d) more effective examination of 
the problems inherent in pupil evaluation of the instructional program, 
ways of reporting to parents, grading, and promotion. ] 
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CHAPTER V. 


Materials of Instruction 
JOHN A. HOCKETT 


T'he enre issue of the Review or EpucarrowAr RESEARCH for April 
1956 was devoted to reporting studies of instructional materials which had 
appeared during the previous 10 years. The present chapter, therefore, is 
limited to investigations reported during 1956, 1957, and 1958. Other re- 
views will be found in the June 1951 and June 1948 issues of the Review. 

The years 1956-58 were not fruitful ones for the reporting of research 
in instructional materials. As Thomas (61) stated, the opportunities for 
research in this area are so great that existing studies provide a minimum 
of help to teachers and administrators. He proposed better definition of 
research areas, more co-ordination of large-scale studies, and better de- 
signed and conducted investigations. Broderick (8) also discussed research 
in printed and audio-visual materials. Although not a fesearch report, the 
Thirty-Fifth Yearbook of the NEA Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Instructional Materials for Elementary Schools (46) deserves 
mention. Included in it were numerous articles on materials in the several 
curriculum areas, audio-visual aids, the management of instructional 
materials, and related topics. 

In 1952, the California Elementary School Administrators Association 
undertook to define the characteristics of the good elementary school, a 
state-wide project involving hundreds of educators and laymen over 
several years. Standards relating to supplies and equipment for the good 
elementary school were stated in Chapter 5 of the first monograph (9) to 
emerge from the study. One of the six committees of the Association was 
concerned with instructional supplies and equipment in each subject area 
and at each grade level. The committee first defined carefully the major 
objectives for each area and level, then specified the necessary learning 
activities and experiences to insure attainment of the objectives, and listed 
in detail the instructional materials required to facilitate the desired 
learning experiences, Five monographs (10, 11, 12, 13, 14) reported this 
work, and two more are promised. 

One other California project deserves mention. Conner and Noel (19) 
reported a joint undertaking of the state curriculum commission and a 
producer of audio-visual materials to produce such materials to correlate 
with state textbooks in social studies. 

The Research Division of the National Education Association (47) re- 
ported a questionnaire study of 502 elementary-school principals. Only 6 
percent indicated that their supply of textbooks was inadequate, whereas 
one-fourth stated that films, filmstrips, slides, and free and inexpensive 
materials were less than adequate. About one-half considered their supply 
of records, tapes, radio and television programs, and graphic materials 
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and models inadequate. Obstacles to progress in this latter area were list 
as lack of equipment, inadequate budget, and lack of teachers’ know-h 
in the use of such aids. j 


Printed Materials 


A few studies involving content, vocabularies, and readability of tex 
books were reported during the period covered in this review. 


T y 
Chall (18) rendered distinct service in reviewing the significant (a 
nonsignificant) research in the area of readability, including the sı 
experimental studies, and quantitative associational investigations 
to date. She presented evidence on the reliability and validity of the 
ous means of determining the difficulty of reading material and o 
various applications of readability formulas within and without the 
of education. Four factors most significantly related to difficulty of m 
rial have been found to be, in order of importance, vocabulary diver: 
and difficulty, sentence structure, idea density, and human interest. 
bibliography of 256 items is valuable. Chall (17) found users of the 
Chall formula among universities, the armed forces, individuals, ind 
firms, book publishers, newspapers and magazines, university and p 
libraries, public school systems, and governmental agencies; she 
found that the formula was used for analysis of manuscripts, research, al 
teaching, and as a guide to writing, editing, and rewriting, and for 
ence, Dale (20) published a discussion of the findings of several voci 
lary studies and the values and dangers in using them. Dawkins (2 
criticized the Dale-Chall formula and its use, but Dale and Chall, in an 
accompanying reply, cited evidence of its value. Johnson (32) presented. 
data on the reading difficulty of three seventh-grade and three eighth-grade 
textbooks in arithmetic. Stone (59) stated that some of the words in 
Spache's list of 769 easy words are actually difficult for primary-school 
children and proposed his revision of this list. In a study of the basic 
preprimers, primers, and first readers of seven widely used series, Reeve | 
(49) itp total of 633 different words, of which 109 were common to 
all seven series and 150 were common to six. Some 231 words appeared in. 
only one or another of the seven series. 


Social Studies and the Language Arts 


Benbrook (7) formulated 18 criteria of material for retarded readers in 
intermediate grades, wrote a sample set of material, tried it out with pupils, 
and secured appraisal of the criteria and the sample by a jury of 100 
teachers and children’s librarians. Haslem (27) studied four recent social — 
studies textbooks for grade 6. She found that from 16 to 40 percent of the 
printed material and from 31 to 66 percent of the pictures and diagrams 
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were concerned with geography. Douglass and Hanna (22) examined 65 
books and 181 articles written by professional geographers for statements 
which described important relationships existing between man and his 
environment. More than 800 such relationships were found. McAulay (38) 
suggested best uses of elementary-school textbooks in social studies. Beaton 
(6) compiled a list of 155 textbooks used in Catholic elementary schools 
between 1850 and 1900 and found them deficient in application of 
Christian social principles. 

Anderson (5) compared. the moral and spiritual values that might be 
emphasized by a teacher using the McGuffey Fifth Reader and the corre- 
sponding books of two modern series. In the modern books he found 
greater emphasis on brotherhood, moral equality, and respect for human 
personality, Landau (36) reported considerable agreement between chil- 
dren and specialists in children's literature in choice of humorous books. 
Gunderson (26) gave, in classified form, the reactions of second-grade 
pupils of a university school to 14 books popular with seven-year-olds. 
Cappa (15) reported that the sources of appeal in books for 2500 kinder- 
garten children were, in order of importance, illustrations, story content, 
informational content, humor, surprise, and "refrain" (repetition). 
Staiger (58) questioned teachers and administrators as to use of basal 
readers. Two-thirds used one series basally; one-third, two or more series 
co-basally; and 93 percent supplemented with other readers, Most of those 
who used a series with two-level editions were satisfied. 

Nearly all schools made extensive use of teachers’ guides, and 90 percent 
of those who used one basal series also used the corresponding workbooks. 
In a controlled experiment, Felton (25) concluded that workbooks have 
value in first-grade reading but are not a crucial factor in children's suc- 
cess. Scott and Wilson (55) concluded that the words in the Modern-Life 
Speller, for grades 2 to 6, are reasonably well selected, but that the total 
number of words is too great. They found that four achievement tests— 
the Metropolitan, Progressive, and two forms of the Stanford—are not valid 
lests to use with this speller, since too few of the test words appear in the 
speller. A bibliography of graduate studies completed or in progress in 
the language arts was compiled by Anderson and Staiger (4). One section 
listed studies in textbook analysis. 


Arithmetic and Science 


Experimental studies of the use of newer types of arithmetic materials 
Were reported, Schott (53, 54) presented data on the achievement of 
experimental groups in grades 1 to 9 as compared with national norms. 

he experimental groups used learning materials devised by the author and 
were reported to surpass national norms by more than a year. Several 
materials useful in teaching primary arithmetic were described by Hertz 
(28). Teachers’ favorable response to the use of one- to 10-centimeter long 
colored rods devised by Cuisenaire, was reported by Howard (30). Ander- 
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son (3) reported that experimental groups of eighth-grade pupils 

consistently higher, but not significantly so, than control groups 
experiment involving the use of 16 visual-tactual devices in a unit co 
ing areas, volumes, and the Pythagorean theorem. Fehr, McMeen,- 
Sobel (24) conducted an experiment with fifth-grade pupils in the 

the Monroe computing machine. The experimental groups made g 
gains, and both pupils and teachers revealed heightened interest. Durr (4 
experimented with the use of workbooks in a textbook-centered arithm 
program in gfWdes 4 to 8. Pupils who were average or above in intellige 
and in subject-matter achievement made significantly greater gains 
arithmetic vocabulary and fundamental operations through use of w 


formula to recent science textbooks for grades 4 to 12, found great vari 
tion ín difficulty and concluded that recent books do not seem easy. 
son (40) summarized recent research in elementary-school science 
tion, and concluded that use of both textbooks and laboratory m 
useful, that textbooks are frequently too difficult and out of date, 
some contain topics well below the level of sophistication of puj 
another survey, Mallinson (42) reported that reading experts were le 
accurate and consistent and teachers much less so in determining readi 
difficulty of books than in determining readability formulas. Kambly a 
Ahlers (33, 84) presented two annotated bibliographies of supplement 
science books and indicated their approximate degree of difficulty. 


Audio-Visual Materials 


In 1958, the Educational Policies Commission (48) issued its statem 
on the role of mass communication in the United States and indicate 
some implications for pupils, teachers, and administrators. Sands (52) 
wrote comprehensively on audio-visual teaching procedures, and 
(63) attempted to interpret for teachers the findings of research. Allen (1, 
2) discussed reviews and summaries of A-V research and later reviewed. 7i 


43) presented a comprehensive list of 459 doctoral dissertations in the 
A-V area completed in 59 institutions, all but 39 since 1936. Later, he li 
93 additional studies (44) completed in 1956 and 1957. Some in 
media, materials, and the elementary school. Kumata (35) 
research studies dealing with the instructional uses of television, but 
involved elementary-school children. E 
The television viewing habits and school achievement of 456 childn 
in grades 6 and 7 were compared by Scott (56). He found that pupils 
spent most time with television were significantly inferior in arit 
reading, and total achievement as well as in IQ. Witty (64, 65) and 
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and Kinsella (66) questioned this conclusion since their studies have 
that television has varied and often opposite effects on different 
children, Witty continued to provide valuable orts on children's favor- 
ite television programs. McGrath (39) described: Pittsburgh experiment 
in teaching by TV in grade 5 and stated that tentative conclusions justified 
continuation and extension of the experiment, Strueve (60) also reported 
on the Pittsburgh project. A description and some tentative conclusions of 
the unfinished Hagerstown television experiment were given by Weiss (62). 


the 
of films in extending children’s vocabularies, Smith (57) Used films with 
mental hygiene orientation in seeking to change attitudes and behavior of 
emotionally disturbed, socially maladjusted boys. She concluded that 
selected films, properly used, can effect such changes. Luser, Stanton, and 
Doyle (37) used phonograph records and ner] eae as 
phonics aids to help retarded readers in grades 3 and 
mental group showed significant gains in oral ne ed meaning, 
and spelling. Moyer and Gilmer (45) found that " 
year-olds’ preferences for blocks of certain sizes and shapes were unrelated 
to age. 4 


Conclusion 
The importance of instructional materials and the amount of money 
expended for them justifies further research into the nature, administra- 


tion, and use of these materials. Such a program has fbt been developed. 
The reader is referred to the conclusions contained in each chapter the 
April 1956 issue of the Review. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Intellectual Processes 
DORRIS MAY LEE and ALMA BINGHAM 


Tus chapter summarizes the material on thinking which has appeared 
in the last six years, during which little significant research has been 
produced. As was noted in the previous Review chapter (75), most of the 
research has been done at the college level, and its meaning for children is 
debatable. Only studies which have dealt directly with children or which 
have clear implications of significance for them have been included here. 
Partly because of the rapid recent development of concern in this area and 
partly in the hope that they may stimulate further research, some books 
and articles on theory have been included. 


The Nature of the Thinking Process 


The general character of thinking challenged research workers, and 
efforts were made to synthesize existing investigations as well as to probe 
the dynamics of thinking. Johnson (47) and Bartlett (8) presented excel- 
lent opportunities for up-to-date orientation and mental stimulation in 
thinking and its related aspects. Along with the nature, methods for analy- 
sis, and classification of thought, Johnson included pertinent discussions 
of judgment. Price (70) rejected reduction of thinking to words and 
images and argued for the power of concepts. 

The outcome of part of the five-year program of the Cognition Project 
in the Laboratory of Social Relations at Harvard University was reco’ 
by Bruner, Goodnow, and Austin (13). They described the nature of con- 
ceptualizing, and in reporting on a series of 20 experiments in concept 
attainment under a variety of conditions, integrated and evaluated theo- 
retical issues in terms of the experiments reported. Russell (74) comprehen- 
sively studied children’s thinking, ducing its backgrounds, materials, 
processes, and possible improvement. Galanter and Gerstenhaber (30) 
attempted to conceptualize the problem of the nature of thought from the 


tion in the maturing process. In an important and noteworthy book with 
Inhelder, Piaget (44) attempted to isolate and describe mental structures 
which characterize the reasoning of the child of 7 to 11 years, then differ- 
entiated these structures from those which characterize the reasoning of 
early adolescents. They also reported on the perceptual aspect and struc- 
turing of the spatial field by children (67). Piaget's conclusion that sen- 
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sorimotor substructure is essential in the development of conceptual 
expression (65) extended understanding of the origins of intelligence, 
Furthermore, Piaget defined intelligence in relation to adaptive processes, 
indicated that “grouping” operations according to definite structures made 
by individuals compose the act of intelligence, and explored specific factors 
relating to intellectual mechanisms (66). 

Estes’ investigation (25) did not support Piaget’s theories about the 
development of stages or age levels in the acquisition of “mathematical 
and logical concepts.” 

Skinner (80) treated verbal behavior from the behaviorist standpoint, 
its many controlling variables, and its manipulation and production. He 
concluded that “thought is simply behavior—verbal or nonverbal, covert 
or overt.” 


Perception 


Perception received much attention. The significance of this concept for 
education and psychology has increased tremendously. Perception may be 
defined as the awareness of objects or other data through the medium of 
the senses, Often research and practice have assumed that the presence of 
certain objects or other data insures the same awareness on the part of all 
who perceive. This can no longer be assumed, and the assumption may 
have been a source of error in much work that has been done. 

Allport (2), Bartley (9), Beardslee and Wertheimer (10), Fireman (26), 
Hamlyn (37), Ittelson and Cantril (45), and Watson (92) developed 
principles and background in perception theory. In their findings on cop: 
ing, Witkin and others (94) reported extensive research which has par- 
ticular significance for thinking. Jackson (46) questioned the effect of 
intelligence on the performance of perceptual tasks in the study by Witkin 
and others. The reverse question, the effect of perception on intelligence, 
might equally well be raised. Prescott (69) presented a minimal list of 
factors that influence perception and behavior, derived from 16 years of 
child study. 

Bahrick, Fitts, and Rankin (5) found a relationship between incentive 
and perceptual selectiveness toward that which was interpreted by the E 
as most relevant to the expected reward. Buswell (16) reported results to 
indicate that reading ability in highly intelligent pupils may be blocked by 
perceptual habits fixed in the elementary school before the attainment of 
sufficient competence in perceptual recognition of printed verbal symbols. 

Krech and Calvin (51) related perceptual organization and cognition. 
They saw perceptual responses as proceeding through a hierarchical order 
of levels of organization, and the ease of such progress related to measures 
of intelligence. They asserted that this progress might be a basic individual 
difference, Their designation of the perceptual variable as culture-free and 
the intelligence variable as culture-laden is open to question. 

Dennis (22) raised a question as to the culture-freedom of tasks. He 
gave the Draw-a-Man Test to groups of Near Eastern children. At age 5-6 
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he obtained results comparable to those with American children, but the 
median IQ seemed to decline with age. It is possible that the culturally 
conditioned low value placed on representative art, particularly of the 
human figure, produced a culturally induced change. Does increased 
differentiation depend on cultural values? Is success on the test affected 
by perception based on experienced representation rather than by intellec- 
tual differentiation in perception of the human figure? 

A study of dreams and images (21) revealed that perception has three 
temporal phases: unconscious registration of percept, unconscious contact 
of the percept with a pre-existing memory schema, and emergence into 
consciousness of the percept. 


Concept Development 


Studies of concept formation produced results that should be helpful in 
educational planning. Levit (52), in an analytical and evaluative discussion 
involving many research studies, defended the “transactional” theory of 
concept formation. Much of what is known about the concept development 
of children of school age (6 to 15 or 16 years) was formulated by Vinacke 
(90). He defined concepts as cognitive organization systems which bring 
pertinent past experience to bear on a present object or situation. He gave 
some characteristics of concepts, such as their reference to all other con- 
cepts, their accuracy, completeness, and pertinence, and asserted that they 
combine the objective properties of the object with the subjective impres- 
sions of the individual. As a research problem, concept formation was seen 
to have certain sources of confusion such as studies centering on the 
language development of children, taking the “average-child” approach, 
and failure to recognize that a study of concepts actually involves several 
distinctly different problems. Some of these latter problems are (a) 
whether there is a conceptualizing ability, (b) what concepts are pos: 
sessed at various ages, (c) what differences exist in conceptualizing in 
abstract concrete areas, and (d) in what different ways a child learns a 
particular concept. 

Vinacke also gave some general principles of concept formation: (a) 
Increasing age is the most important single factor. (b) Progress is con- 
tinuous and cumulative rather than occurring in distinct phases. (c) 
Earlier learning provides for later development. (d). Development goes 
from simple to complex, from diffuse to differentiated, from egocentric to 
more objective, from concrete to abstract, from variable to more stable, 
and from inconsistent to more consistent. He also found that concept 
formation involved processes which cannot be inferred from either mental 
age or vocabulary. 

Strauss (84) considered a method for studying concept development, 
presented certain monetary concepts, and summarized points in the char- 
acter of concept development. These include: (a) Children advance by 
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continuum, the stages of which are indicated by the level of response 
organization. (b) Behavior undergoes changes as the child moves from 
level to level. (c) The further development of one concept depends on the 
development of related concepts. (d) As understanding increases, many 
earlier notions are lost. (e) The errors children commit at each level are 
related to concepts characteristic to each level; i.e., error is systematic, not 
accidental or uniquely individual. (f) Since cognition and behavior are 
not separable, shifts in conceptualization are related to feeling, perceiving, 
willing, and yaluing. 

Navarra (62) recorded all behavior pertinent to concept development 
of his son from the age of about 3 to about 5. With comment and analysis 
are provided the raw data for further study. Baggaley (4) explored the 
relationship of concept formation to various cognitive variables. 

Developmental trends in abstraction were studied by Sigel (79) in 
children 7, 9, and 11 years of age. He found the use of concept classifica- 
tion to increase steadily with age, thematic type grouping gradually 
yielding to conceptual grouping. Weinstein (93) reported consistent and 
developing patterns at succeeding grade levels with respect to concepts of 
the flag and national identity. Development moved through the sequence 
of awareness of (a) others, (b) self and specific other, and (c) self and 
generalized other. The development of racial awareness was studied by 
Stevenson and Stewart (83). 

Russell (76) explored certain areas of concept development more fully 
with limited numbers of children. The study points up the gradualness 
with which concepts grow and become clear. Levy and Cuddy (53) 
demonstrated with fifth-grade children in matched groups and of average 
intelligence that normal achievers far surpassed underachievers in devel- 
oping concepts. The authors raise the question of whether underachievers 
can be identified on entrance to school. 


Relationship of Variables to Intellectual Development 


Guilford (35) named productive thinking as an aspect of intelligence 
which has generally been overlooked in most theoretical conceptualizations 
of human intelligence. Most of the 40 intellectual factors chosen from the 
research literature have to do with thinking and should be useful for 
conceptualizing intelligence and in measurement. 

Vinacke (91) summarized research findings in an attempt to discover 
general principles of intellectual changes with age. He found a fairly 
consistent progression from simple or easy to complex or difficult. Con- 
sistent with this, Baker, Sontag, and Nelson (6) found no specific areas of 
intellectual ability in children with accelerative changes in mental growth 
rate different from those in children with decelerative changes. In con- 
sidering this change of mental growth rate, Honzik (38) found increased 
relationship between mental ability of parents and children who live 
together, 
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Interest was shown in seeking a significant difference in conceptualiza- 
tion and discrimination between normal and mentally defective children 
with the same mental age (39, 57, 68). Results indicated that differential 
learning takes longer with defective children, but otherwise there is little 
difference, and that is in verbal ability rather than in conceptualization. 


Critical Thinking 

Widespread experimentation in the components of problem solving and 
factors affecting problem solving was conducted, with attention centered 
on methodology, personality factors, and the guidance and measurement 
of problem solution. Van de Geer (89) explored psychological activity in 
problem solving, and assembled comments on introspective study of 
thought processes as represented by the Wurzburg school, Gestalt psy- 
chology applied to problem solving, the nature and operation of Einstel- 
lung, the phenomenological theory of problem solving, and the axiomatic 
approach. In a study which advanced significant implications for elemen- 
tary-school teachers, Buswell and Kersh (17) found a variety of successful 
thinking patterns, inability of individuals to correct thinking when faced 
with failure in problem solutions, and inadequate generalizing ability on 
the part of most individuals. Burack (14) stated that no reliable methods 
for improving problem formulation are known and that the efficacy of 
known problem-solving methods seems to vary from questionable useful- 
ness to reasonably certain usefulness. 

In the area of arithmetic, Flournoy (28) found third-grade children 
using different kinds of thinking procedures in higher-decade addition. 
Children also saw three applications of the process of subtraction as 
different processes (32). Barratt (7) formulated operational definitions 
of three space factors on the basis of the analysis of problem-solving 
techniques employed by subjects. 

Murphy (59) proceeded with a carefully planned longitudinal study of 
nursery children’s abilities to cope with problems and indicated an expan- 
sive constellation of coping styles ranging from denial of reality to con- 
trolling of the adult situation, Galanter and Smith (31), from three 
experiments on the relationship between thought and trial-and-error 
learning, reported that in trial-and-error learning each response is in- 
dependent of the sequence of preceding responses, whereas in thought the 
responses are determined by some sequence of preceding responses. Dam- 
rin (20) experimented with the measuring of group problem-solving skills 
with elementary-school children. 

The inhibitory effect of mental set on successful problem. solution re- 
ceived much attention (1, 43, 49, 54, 87, 88). Similarly, there was a trend 
toward examining rigidity in relation to problem-solving performance in 
individuals (18, 77, 82). Rokeach, McGovney, and Denny (72) found 
support for the validity of the formulation of the construct of dogmatism 
and its differentiation from rigidity. Grace and Armstrong (34) came to 
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the conclusion that it was most desirable to control stimulus charac 
in rigidity experiments since otherwise the responses interpreted 
“rigid” by E may actually be the simplest and most adaptive. In a s 
involving intermediate-grade children Easley (24) found that rigidity 
unrelated or slightly positively related to academic success, but 
interfered with problem solving and decision making. Taylor and Mci 
(85) summarized material on concept formation, mental set and rigidi 
and individual and group problem solving. 

Gaier (29), Johnson (48), and Morton (58) gave thought to the m 
of teachers in guiding problem solving and set forth ideas for consi 
tion on knowledge, symbols and thought, and emotions as relate 
developing problem-solving abilities. Bingham (11) quoted exam 
children’s problem-solving attempts and analyzed their effectiven 

Cross and Gaier (19) used a technique at the secondary level w 
could be adapted to the intermediate level for prediction of school a 
ment and for determining teachable elements of problem solving. 
(15) developed a test of critical thinking for intermediate pupils 
could be used to identify gifted children and to measure instru 
work in the development of critical thinking ability. Ray (71) found. 
problem-solving experimentation was lacking in theory and also in 
establishment of dimensionable independent variables. He indicated 
rent needs for experimentation and synthesis of theory and practice 
their application to problem solving. 


Improvement in Thinking 


The purpose of research in thinking is to provide a basis for im 
ment of the skill in individuals, There is a disturbing paucity of studies 
such implementation. An example of this much needed research is an 
periment carried on by Hyram (42) in the upper grades of an elementary 
school. He concluded that there was evidence that logical or critical think- - 
ing is increased by the knowledge of the principles of logic and that upper- 
grade children can be taught to think logically through the use of te 
procedures which emphasize the principles of logic as the “learning cc 
tent.” He drew certain educational implications from these conclusi 
(a) Current teaching methods are inadequate as a means of developing 
critical thinking. (b) There is need for direct teaching of the techniques 
logical thinking. (c) The curriculum content for the improvement of criti- 
cal thinking must include the principles of logic as basic generalizations to 
be formulated by pupils. (d) Critical thinking needs to be considered a. 
tool skill. (e) It cannot be inferred that the mere acquisition of fi i 
data necessarily leads to increased reasoning ability. (f) Greater attention | 
needs to be given to pupils’ application of previously learned techniques 
of reasoning to the solving of problem situations. (g) More meanin| 
concepts of factual subject matter might be developed through teach 
methods which stress the habit of pupil generalization and problem solving. 
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A summary of the research on the improvement of perceptual judgments 
was made by Gibson (33). She found that perceptual learning occurs 
under many conditions and discussed various factors which influenced 
this improvement, including practice, reinforcement, transfer, and re- 
tention. 

A number of studies explored ways in which concepts could be more 
effectively developed. Nadelman (60) found that in adults concreteness 
and accessibility affected the concept-attainment process. Logically it might 
be assumed this would hold to at least as great a degree with children. 
With preschool children Dietze (23) studied the effect of the use of various 
types of names on concept formation. Hovland and Weiss (40) reported 
on the effect of the positive and negative in the learning of concepts. The 
effects of symbols, shift, and manipulation were explored by Davidon (21) ; 
and those of three other variables, by Nass (61). 

Kindergarten children were found to gain concepts from films which 
were shown with no adult guidance, analysis, or direction (64). At the 
fourth-grade level Howell (41) found that planned intensive teaching of 
work-study skills with follow-up use produced a gain in abilities and an 
internalizing of concepts so that they could be applied in a different 
situation. 

The completeness of feedback significantly affected concept identifica- 
tion in the research of Bourne and Pendleton (12). They also found that 
there was an inverse linear relationship between the number of errors and 
the probability of feedback. The amount of irrelevant information increased 
the difficulty of the task proportionately. In studying the effects of certain 
emotional experiences on concept formation, Romanow (73) found that 
high-anxiety and low-involvement groups did more poorly than the lower- 
anxiety or higher-involvement groups, where interfering tendencies were 
strong. 

For the improvement of thinking, reasoning, problem-solving invention, 
composition, or creative activities, Mead (56) presented a number of 
procedures. Among these were using the principle of readiness, letting 
pupils suggest or find answers, and insisting that ideas be defined at the 
pupil level. Smith (81) suggested taking up some of the things people do 
when they think critically and helping them do these more effectively. The 
procedures given are based on his unpublished research. Maltzman and 
others (55) found that eliciting uncommon responses tended to further 
increase uncommon responses and thereby facilitated problem solving. 
Anderson (3) added substantial evidence to the hypothesis that children 
become more skillful in problem solving in quantitative situations if mean- 
ings, understandings, relations, and generalizations are developed in the 
teaching of arithmetic. Gunderson’s study (36) with second-grade children 
indicated that extended experience with the concrete or semiconcrete leads 
to improvement in problem solving. Two studies at the preschool level (50, 
78) showed that inference could be obtained at the three- and four-year 
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level and that generalization was increased by verbal training. 
evaluated techniques for developing methods of scientific inquiry 
grade 1 to grade 6. 


Needed Directions for Further Research 


There is need for further research dealing with children at a 
The findings from studies with adults in perception and concept d 
ment might well be organized so that their implications for the devel 
of children's thinking could be tested. It seems particularly import 
in the studies with children the research design be built around si 
in which the goals and purposes of children are used. j 

Since the development of further concepts seems to be built on co 
already achieved, ways in which concepts can be more effectively 
ciently developed become of crucial importance. Action rese 
contribute much to such study. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Personal-Social Development 
MARTHA NORMAN and LOREN R. TOMLINSON 


Reviewine the literature on personal-social development, one becomes 
immediately aware of the need for a concise definition of personal-social 
behavior or at least a practical guide to delimiting the field. There is no 
explicit statement of what personal-social development encompasses. Of 
the fields of child development, this seems to be most diffuse because 
almost any variable, such as heredity, sex, intelligence, and perception, 
impinges also on personal-social development. Personal development can- 
not be considered apart from social; these are not mutually exclusive terms. 
The difficulty in definition lies partly in complexity and partly in the fact 
that there is no comprehensive theoretical structure which has considered 
all the known variables involved in personal-social development and 
arranged them into a conceptual pattern. At present the variables seem to 
be ranged along a linear continuum, at least on the level of implicit theory 
making; hence the interrelationships among variables are not readily 
apparent, and a unifying theme is precluded. The reader interested in 
various viewpoints about what the field encompasses and in recent pre- 
vious reviews of research is referred to appropriate chapters in a recent 
issue of the Review (4), and to compilations by Foshay and Green (27) 
and by Banning (7). 

In this review, only an empirical definition of personal-social develop- 
ment, based primarily on the categories of research studies found in the 
literature, is offered. These categories are not posited as desirable, theo- 
retically defensible, or mutually exclusive. They are useful to organize the 
overlapping research interests in personal-social development. Criteria 
used for selection of the specific studies (1952-58) included in this review 
are an age range for subjects of four to 12 years and some degree of 
direct relationship to the daily problems encountered by children in 
elementary-school classrooms. The areas reviewed are (a) personality, 
(b) self-concept, (c) social learnings, (d) social acceptance, (e) crea- 


tivity, (f) ethnocentrism, and (g) parent-child relationships. 
bt 


Personality 


: Personality is probably the most comprehensive term that can be used 
in consideration of human behavior. In a broad sense, it refers to the per- 
son and his relationships in the social setting. Research workers from 
different fields may concentrate upon some particular aspect of person- 
ality, but it becomes increasingly apparent that there are interrelations 
among the various facets. Historically speaking, those who have concerned 
themselves with the study of personality have moved from a position of 
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confidence in simple and directly observable traits to an awaren 
complexity of personality. The instability of the postulated attribut 
different frames of reference has led to theories of personality which 
dynamic factors into account. Some of the theoretical and methodol logi 
problems were discussed by Krugman (54) and Murphy (68). 
Although it is widely held that the genesis of personality lies in t 
formative childhood years, few objective studies have been d 
the development of personality in the child. Gesell and Tlg (31) ma 
major contribution with their extensive descriptions obtained 
observation. More recently Cattell and Coan (18) reported a stud: 
personality factors derived from ratings obtained from parents 0 
first-grade and second-grade children. They found the personality-faei 
structure of children to be no less complex than that of adults and thi 
primary personality factors recognized in adults also appeared in ch 
Burchinal, Gardner, and Hawkes (17) reported that children 
socioeconomic status tended to show fewer indications of personali 
adjustment. Ellis and Beechley (24) found that peculiar given nam 
children may affect them adversely. As to the relationship between pl 
factors and personality, Mussen and Jones (69) reported that high 
for social acceptance and toward aggression were more characteristi 
the physically retarded than of the physically accelerated. Davids 
Innes, and Parnell (21) classified 100 healthy English seven-year-o| 
three body types and concluded that there is a discernible asso 
between behavior patterns and measurable somatic components, 
Few studies have attempted to determine the relationships of sc 
environment and personality, Jackson (47) concluded that acad 
achievement and personal-social integration are independent of classi 


classmates and three or four teachers. She found no negative correlatio 
on more than half the scales the similarity between teacher and 
personality showed statistical significance at the 1-percent level o 
fidence. 


Self-Concept 


In recent years the concept of self has commanded attention from 
dents of personal and social development. Combs (20) expressed 
opinion of many in stating that a person's behavior is dependent on 
he sees himself and how he sees the world he lives in. In the study 
concept, as with personality, the theoretical conceptions have outstri| 
the measuring tools. Most of the research is based on self-reports W 
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validity can be questioned. Among recent discussions are those of Allport 
(1), Brandt (15), and Moustakas and J; ayaswol (66). 

Several studies substantiated the belief that there is a relationship be- 
tween the self-concept and adjustment. Taylor and Combs (85) reported 
that better adjusted children tended to view themselves more matter-of- 
factly. Trent (86) found that children most self-accepting expressed sig- 
nificantly positive attitudes. Reckless, Dinitz, and Murray (76) reported 
that “good” boys had a socially acceptable self-concept which seemed to 
guard them against delinquency. Walsh (87) found that bright boys with 
learning difficulties tended to possess negative self-concepts. Brandt (13) 
concluded that whether an individual is accurate or inaccurate as to self- 
estimate seems to depend more on his self-structure than on the specific 
nature of the perceived characteristics. 

Some see the individual’s self-concept as being shaped by persons im- 
portant to him. Jourard and Remy (50) reported a significant relationship 
between the self-concept and the perceived parental concept. Langford and 
Alm (56) found that parents tend to underestimate a child’s feelings and 
concepts concerning self-adjustment and overestimate those concerning 
social adjustment. From a study of 75 delinquent boys, Koppitz (53) 
found a direct relationship between parental attitudes and actions and the 
boys’ self-evaluations. 

A number of studies were concerned with the changing self-concept and 
factors influencing the change. Perkins (73) reported that children in 
grades 4 and 6 differed as to grade, sex, stability, and consistency of self- 
concept. In a later study, Perkins (74) found a relationship between 
stability of self-concept and intelligence. Amatora (2) identified trends in 
changing self-evaluations of 500 children from 9 to 13 years of age. Havig- 
hurst and MacDonald (43) found the same developmental trend in the 
ideal self in New Zealand and American children. Smith and Lebo (82) 
and Mussen and Jones (70) reported relationships between self-concepts of 
boys and the onset of puberty. 

There is a definite need for more understanding of the effects of various 
school practices on the self-concept. For example, it is apparent that under- 
achievement often has an emotional basis, but not enough is known about 
such cases. Brandt (14) stated that research begins to show that children 
who have experience in evaluating their classroom tivities are more 
accurate in self-appraisal than other children. Ru (79) presented a 
review of the research on children’s self-evaluation, particularly as it 
relates to school activities. Jersild (48) and Jersild and Helfant (49) of- 
fered many suggestions applicable to classroom activities. 


Social Learnings 


‘The nature of the research and the general writing in this area indicate 
that social learning is conceived as being the process of interaction be- 
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tween the individual and his environment. Hilliard (46) and Mi 
Brogan (63) discussed the development of social learnings in the 
situation. A comprehensive treatment of social education was 
by Otto (72). Dukes (23) summarized briefly the findings on the 
and development of values. Much of the research has been directed 
the effects of the environment on the social learnings of children, 
(88) found significant differences in social competence amo; I 
small-town, and farm children at kindergarten and fifth-grade levels, P 
(75) reported socioeconomic differences in prestige values of the p 
tures of 12-year-olds. Using Piaget’s “Methode Clinique" in a si 
Swiss and American children, Boehm (9) concluded that Ameri 
dren became more independent of parents and more dependent 
at an earlier age than did Swiss children. 

Stott and Ball (84) contended that although readiness is the fi 
site, the learning process still must take place in order that childrei 
become socially interactive and responsive. A continuing study 
sponsibility in children has been reported by Harris and assoc 
36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 64). Among the findings were: (a) Parent ju 
do not predict measured responsibility. (b) There is little evidenc 
routine tasks assigned at home were associated with attitudes of 
sibility. (c) Responsibility as measured is closely associated with gene 
emotional and social adjustment. 

A few investigations were carried out in the school situation. 
and others (28) and Foshay (26), in reports of an extensive action-re 
project concerned with children’s social values, concluded that 
can identify and teach values directly without distortion in the c 
their regular work. Bonney and Nicholson (10) found no persistent 
tages of preschool training in regard to social adjustment. Bon 
Perry (11) found that shared participation experiences (book reports w 
one other child, room helper, etc.) had little effect upon the social adji 
ment of three second-grade children who were generally described 
"bully," a *bossy" child, and a "shy, withdrawn" child. They cau 
against easy optimism in the effort to help children attain social. 
adjustment. 


Social Acceptance 


The status of children in their social group and the general ch 
istics of group structure have heen studied extensively. Meredith 
reported data from a number of diverse sociometric studies. 
generalizations included the observations that children of high 
exhibit more positive behavioral patterns, that there is a general reject 
of overage children in heterogeneous classroom groups, and that there 
a close relationship between academic achievement and social accep 
at grade levels beyond the kindergarten. Two recent studies (29, 
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showed that the moderately gifted child is highly acceptable to his peer 
group and that the bright child does not limit his choice of friends to 
equally gifted peers. The relationship between residential proximity and 
social acceptance was studied by Gallagher (30) and DeVault (22). Their 
data confirmed the importance of proximity as a factor in social choice 
situations. DeVault’s data showed that children tend to choose friends who 
live successively farther from them as they progress through the 12 grades. 
Heber and Heber (44) studied the effect of success and failure on group 
status. Results from small-group experiences for a second-grade and a 
fourth-grade class showed that social status rose after group experience. 
When failure was experienced, there was a decrease in status significant 
beyond the 1-percent level. There was no significant differential effect on 
social status after a success and a neutral (neither success nor failure) 
experience. 

Rosenthal (77) reported an intensive study of the relationship between 
social acceptance and language patterns. He concluded that children of 
high acceptance use active, varied language patterns significantly different 
from the language patterns of children of low acceptance. Meyer and 
Thompson (62) investigated sex differences in distribution of teacher 
approval among sixth-grade children. Actual observation and “Guess 
Who” test results showed that there were significantly more “blame con- 
tacts” for boys and that children nominated correctly those who received 
the greatest number of “blame and praise contacts.” Gray (33) reported 
on the relationship of acceptance, anxiety, and sex-appropriate behavior. 
She concluded that high anxiety was associated, at the 5-percent level, with 
high sex-appropriate behavior. McCandless, Castaneda, and Palermo (58) 
used the Children’s Manifest Anxiety Scale and a single-question friendship 
test with a group of fourth-grade, fifth-grade, and sixth-grade children. 
Their conclusion was that, in general, the more anxious children were less 
popular and that the effects of classroom climates on ce should be 
investigated further. McCandless and Marshall (59) studied carefully the 
effects of several variables on social acceptance among preschool children. 
They reported that scores from a picture sociometric test were positively 
related to observed friendly social interaction and to teacher judgment of 
acceptance, but that individual teachers varied markedly in ability to judge 
a child's best friends. Other sociometric studies were descriptive of group 
structure or attempted to study various methodological problems. à 

The number of studies of social acceptance is large; many are descrip- 
tive, or repetitive, or both, There is a lack of theoretical framework which 
might produce a series of related studies designed to explore the effects of 
manipulable independent variables on social acceptance. The use of elab- 
orate statistical methods on data which do not seem related to any corre- 
sponding frame of reference must be seriously questioned. Promising 
ee in language, anxiety, and sex-appropriate behavior merits further 
study. 
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Creativity 
Creativity can be discussed in relation to personal-social deve 
on at least two levels: creativity as one dimension of personality, 
use of creative products as projective tests. A study by Ausubel ani 
(6) tested suggestibility of fourth-grade and fifth-grade children b: 
of an art preference test. After exposure to the comments of i 
"expert" who expressed preference for abstract paintings, there was 
significant beyond the 1-percent level, toward favoring abstract a 
and Hare (34) used drawings of children aged 6 to 10 years to 
strate a relationship, at the 5-percent level, between teacher 
children’s social status and certain elements in children’s drawings 
ferred playground activities. Somewhat contradictory results were 
by Martin (60), who tested experimentally the hypothesis that ther 
relationship between children’s drawings and security or insecu 
judged by tests of personality and teacher ratings. Martin coni 
within the limitations of a relatively small sample, that differences 
secure and insecure children could not be ascertained, at a s 1 
level, from analysis of their drawings. Present means of determ ining 
dren's security or insecurity might well be so primitive that any 
esized relationship would be obscure when tested experimentally. —— 
Controlled studies on creativity as a dimension of the personal. 
development of elementary-school children were not found. A 
hensive overview by Hausman (42) of the graphic and plasti 
cluded topics such as the semantic theory of art, aesthetics and pe 
and descriptive studies of art education. Promising research in 
mining the criteria which differentiated between creative and less 
people was discussed in a general article by Lowenfeld (57). He 
eight traits which were identified during a seven-year research pro 
the Pennsylvania State University, ~ 
Further research in this area is needed to help teachers to (a) de 
more specifically the nature of the creative process; (b) assess th 
tionship of creativity to general personal-social development; (c) 
potential contributions of art products as projective tests; (4) ie 
various effects on creativity of the self-contained classroom, teac! 


petence and personality, range and availability of materials, and 1 
of teaching used. 


" 


Ethnocentrism 


Attitudes toward various ethnic groups presumably affect both 1 
extent and affective level of children's interpersonal relationships. ' 
vious research in this area has shown that various aspects of person 
seem to be closely related to ethnocentrism. Muuss and Stendler ! 
presented a comprehensive review of research on ethnocentrism in chi 
They indicated that two positions concerning the origin of ethnoci 
were learning theory and the scapegoat theory. Among the variables v 
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influenced ethnocentrism were adult attitudes, the authoritarian home, 
downward social mobility, and favorable contacts with individuals from 
minority groups. In generalizing about intercultural education, these 
authors concluded that younger children are more susceptible to change. 
In the classroom, a multidimensional approach was recommended and 
teachers were advised to consider particularly the attitudes of children 
with high group status. Experimental studies by Stevenson and Stewart 
(83) and Landreth and Johnson (55) showed that patterns of response to 
skin color were present as early as three years and became accentuated 
within the succeeding years of early childhood. In both studies, Negro 
children evidenced higher degrees of rejection of self as they apparently 
internalized rapidly the stereotypical role assigned them by the culture. 
Studies of children beyond elementary-school age have shown that chil- 
dren do tend to accept cultural stereotypes. Several books presented 
research in this area. A detailed descriptive study of ethnocentrism in 
preschool children was reported by Goodman (32). Clark (19) compiled 
results of numerous research studies and presented them in a book intended 
primarily for parents. 

Future research in this area should focus more intensively on the rela- 
tionship of ethnocentrism to other personality and social-learning vari- 
ables. Better means of measuring prejudice and the characteristics of 
family and school climates which affect it are needed. Studies of the 
interrelationship of self-concept and ethnocentrism which revealed a 
developmental pattern would prove useful to all who work with children. 


Parent-Child Relationships 


The importance of the effects of familial relationships on personal- 
social development has long been recognized. Research workers have 
attempted to explore various dimensions of parent-child relationships. 
Among these are (a) role specialization, (b) perception of parental 
figures, (c) the parents as cultural transmitters, and (d) the effects on 
children of irregular family patterns. i 

Bossard and Boll (12) studied specialized family roles in 64 families. A 
composite picture revealed eight main types, among which were (a) „the 
responsible child, (b) the popular child, and (c) the socially ambitious 
child. The speculative discussion of family patterns eventuating in these 
roles was helpful in suggesting possible causes for such specialization. 
Koch (52) reported a detailed study of the relationship between sibling 
characteristics and certain emotional attitudes of four- and five-year-old 
children. 

Attempting to determine the relationship of parental attitudes and chil- 
dren’s adjustment, Burchinal (16), in a follow-up study, found virtually 
no measurable relationship. This conclusion substantiated the importance 
of the role of perception of parental attitudes and pointed toward a certain 
possible weakness of paper-and-pencil measures of personal-social adjust- 
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ment. Ausubel and others (5) showed that fourth-grade and fifti 
girls perceived themselves as significantly more accepted and intri 
valued by parents than did boys. In general, perceptions of accepta 
intrinsic valuation were related. Harris and Tseng (38) and Kagan 
studied sex differences in perception of parents and peers. Attitudes 
boys and girls at all levels were more positive toward the mother, 
and Tseng (38), among other conclusions, reported that positive ai 
to own-sex peers exceeded cross-sex choices at every level in gr 
12. Shapiro (81) found that differences in perception of parental si 
severity of punishment were not significantly different in children f 
aggressive or withdrawn. Differences in general optimism about ou 
of behavior were significant. In a descriptive study of perception 
mother, Mott (65) reported that four- and five-year-olds perceiy 
mother as very active and as the center of family activity. Fauls and 
(25) concluded that four- and five-year-olds choose sex-ap ) 
activities in terms of their perception of parental preference. 
The effects of family climate were’ discussed by Mummery (67) 
stated that qualitative distinctions in democratic climates need to | ) 
sidered in future studies. Hess and Handel (45) reported that cult 


family patterns. 


Summary 


Tt is possible to state a number of broad generalizations abou 
concept, social status, ethnocentrism, parent-child relationships, and © 
aspects of personal-social behavior. To be most useful, these generaliz 
as well as others yet to be formulated, must be used as hypotheses ' 
finding specific answers to a multitude of educational and; clinical p 
lems. The development of a more inclusive theory, methodology based u 
that theory, and more adequate means for disseminating research 
would strengthen greatly a continuing co-operative relationship 
the sciences of human behavior and the professions whose work cen 
the daily needs and behavior of children. ym i 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Teacher-Pupil Relationships 


JEROME LEAVITT — ^ 


Oxx within the last few years have research workers directed any con- 
siderable attention to teacher-pupil relationships. Some studies conducted 
by people in the behavioral sciences have brought approaches to the prob- 
lem different from those used by research workers from the field of pro- 
fessional education. The research is reviewed in this chapter in these areas: 
classroom climate, children’s existing interests, teacher-pupil planning, 
discipline and democratic organization, social organization and interac- 
tion, and teachers' attitudes and values. 


Classroom Climate 


Most teachers know intuitively that they have an important mental health 
role to play in setting the classroom climate. Johnson (23) indicated that 
acceptance of the pupil by the teacher is fundamental. He pointed out that 
the effective teacher likes children, wants to help them, and feels that they 
can be helped. The wise teacher sets limits on behavior. and maintains these 
limits. Farnsworth (14) provided an outline of psychiatric principles that 
define (a) the attitude of the good teacher toward himself and toward his 
pupils, (b) the teacher's role in promoting pupil maturity, and (c) other 
aspects of the teacher-pupil relationship. 

Malpass (29) studied the relation of perception of school to school 
achievement in 92 eighth-grade pupils. He found that perception of the 
school situation was related to achievement as measured by teachers’ grades 
but not as measured by standardized achievement tests. Taba (50) con- 
cluded that the school can modify certain aspects of personality and im- 
prove social values as well as increase children’s response to people. 

The question as to whether a correlation exists between the preference 
of pupils for teachers of like or opposite sex and the specific difficulties 
that teachers experience with pupils of like or opposite sex was investigated 
by Callender (8), who questioned more than 30 teachers and pupils. He 
found that, in general, women teachers had more difficulty with girls and 
men with boys. Girls displayed a preference for men instructors, and boys 
favored women, Investigating sex differences in distribution of teacher 
approval and disapproval in three sixth-grade classrooms, Meyer and 
Thompson (32) reported that boys received more disapproval than girls. 
Their conclusion was that teachers attempt to socialize the male by domina- 
tive counter-aggressive behavior. Levin, Hilton, and Leiderman (27) re- 
Viewed eight studies of teacher behavior and found it too complicated to 
Predict, but suggested questions demanding further investigation. 
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The halo effect often prevents collection of accurate behavioral infor. 
mation from pupils. Medley and Klein (30) proposed that it be controlled 
by means of an inventory which measures both halo and certain aspects 
of behavior. 


Bush (6) reported in a book-length study the progress of a long-term 
project inquiring into the teacher-pupil relationship and its social context. 


Kephart and Floyd (25) evaluated the effect on fourth- and fifth-grade . 


children of spending a school year in a co-ordinated classroom and found 
the experimental group superior to the control group in achievement, 
better in posture, and with fewer extraneous behavior patterns. 


Children's Interests 


Only such studies will be considered here as are significant to the rela- 
tionship between teachers and pupils. Experienced teachers know that 
certain learning experiences click because children have a lively interest 
in the subject matter involved. Shane (46) reported that the child identi- 
fies his personal well-being with his interests, that children's interests can 
be identified, and that they can be used as a basis for improving the cur- 
riculum. 

Kauffman (24) sought to determine whether there are peak interests of 
children and found that (a) interest in games and in psychological con- 
cerns increases with age; (b) boys are interested in service and technical 
occupations, and girls in office occupations and the entertainment field; 
(c) older boys prefer science and mathematics, and girls the language arts 
and social studies. 

Savignano (44) reported on the planning, conducting, and evaluating 
of a program providing for children’s interests. Hobbies or special inter- 
ests were utilized in the education of 350 children in grades 4, 5, and 6. 
The differences in academic achievement and breadth of interest between 
this and a control group were found not statistically significant. In class- 
room adjustment and acceptance of individuals by the class, differences 
favored the experimental group. 

Tyler (51) compared interests of 95 London children in a classroom 
equivalent to an American grade 5 with those of American children from 
three geographic sections. Correlations of .80 between item percentages 
indicated considerable similarity between English and American children. 
There was higher correlation, .84 to .89, among the three sections of the 
United States. Correlations of .46 and .47 between boys and girls within 
their two countries indicated less difference based on sex than on nation- 
ality grouping. i 

Studies concerned with teacher-pupil relationships in the various subject 
fields show many interesting factors. Peterson (36) studied the voluntary 
book, newspaper, and magazine reading interests of boys and girls. She 
found that reading interest was highest in grade 6 and lowest in grade 8, 
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most pupils selected books by browsing, girls read more than boys and held 
more library cards, and bright children read more and held more library 
cards than the average or the slow group. 

Young (53, 54) ascertained children’s science interests by such tech- 
niques as interest inventories, projection, “wondering” questions, film 
choices, children’s essays, and collections. 

Hill (19) reported that children have interests in science from a very 
early age. As the child grows older, his curiosity develops and these in- 
terests broaden. 

Davis (11), using puppet plays and experience chart activities, investi- 
gated the effectiveness of group training methods for modifying certain 
behavior reactions of kindergarten children to given study tasks. He found 
it possible to modify children’s reactions to school tasks early in the year 
by means of a puppet play technique. Other reports on concepts and values 
in relation to interest and adjustment include a study by Sprague (47) of 
the child’s verbalized perception of his adjustment to school (case studies 
of 10 children) ; a description by Foshay and others (15) of a study con- 
ducted in Springfield, Missouri, on children’s values; and the examination 
of developmental trends in children’s concepts by Durkin (12). 


Teacher-Pupil Planning 


According to Collier (9), teacher-pupil planning means setting aside a 
period for group planning through discussion and evaluation. It requires 
preplanning by the teacher and greater leadership than a less democratic 
approach. Otto (35) believed pupil-teacher planning usable in connection 
with most elementary-school activities, and helpful in developing self- 
control, self-direction, critical thinking, responsibility, initiative, creative- 
ness, and co-operation. Miel and others (33) devoted a book to the prep- 
aration, conduct, and evaluation of co-operative procedures in planning. 
, Beaty (3) sought to determine evidences of the use of group process 
in teacher-pupil planning as indicated by the roles group members played. 
The most prevalent pattern was for the pupils to give information, the 
teacher to ask questions, remarks to be directed to the teacher rather than 
to the group, and wide participation on the part of children. Alpren (2) 
concluded that teachers who wish to help their pupils learn to plan co- 
operatively must shift responsibility gradually. 


Discipline and Democratic Organization 
Hymes (21) found teacher-pupil relations affected by the behavior and 
misbehavior of pupils. His book provides guides for action. Stouffer and 
Owens (48) found undesirable behavior represented by what children do 
rather than by what they fail to do. As 25 years ago, teachers are still 
concerned with the problem child, but today they are more aware of social 
and emotional maladjustment. 
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Regan (40), on the basis of Adorno and Frenkel-Brunswick’s F 
and ratings of teachers, selected 10 teachers with authoritarian 
in the classroom and 10 with democratic tendencies. Four instru 
were administered to 590 fifth- and sixth-grade children. He concludi 
children under authoritarian teachers experienced more school-related 
The dominant fears were of school in general, teachers, tests, spe 
jects, grades, and marks. 

McGee (28) found that the verbal responses of teachers to the sc 
measuring authoritarianism were related to the measurable aspects of 
ers’ overt authoritarian behavior in the classroom. 

Levin (26) gathered data for a study of the relations between p 
child-rearing practices and certain aspects of the children's perso 
development. The subjects were five-year-old kindergarten children 
suburban communities. Tentative findings suggest that the nature 
relationships teachers establish with their pupils extends beyond the 
room. ^ 


Social Organization and Interaction 


The nature of the teacher-pupil relationship is in part determ 
the basic social structure surrounding it. Moustakas (34) discussed 
teacher relationships and interpersonal relations in the classroom. His 
ise was that the development of the right kind of relationship in the 
room could make teachers more effective and pupils better able to 


analyze class productivity and class cohesiveness. zu 

Polansky (37) hypothesized that power is implemented most effe i 
through recognized communication channels and that classroom clime 
positively related to the teacher's support of group status systems. B 
(5) examined the relationship between successful teacher leadership 
the teacher-leader's awareness of power sources in the class. With 
exceptions, teachers with high rapport were significantly more aware 
status structure, Meeks (31) studied pupils’ and teachers’ judgment: 
interpersonal relations in the classroom, with five teachers and 188 pu 
Teachers identified pupils as “most and least popular” and “most and 
effective,” and pupils were given two sociometric tests. Teachers disple 
moderate ability to identify the most popular and adjusted pupils acco! 
ing to pupil designation. Both pupils and teachers recognized the 
obvious success features. 

Gage, Leavitt, and Stone (16) tested 103 teachers and their fourth-, fi 
and sixth-grade pupils to study the proposition that teachers should un 
stand their pupils. Correlations of “understanding” measures and 
ratings revealed only one significant correlation. It was between a gi 
teacher's accuracy in predicting interpupil preference and the pupils’ ji 
ment that their teacher “knows which pupils you like best in this cl 
(r=.28). This accuracy score also correlated significantly (r=-33) 
accuracy in predicting pupil problems. 
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It has been said that teachers favor high-status over low-status pupils. 
Hoehn (20) studied the classroom conduct of 19 third-grade teachers in 
two central Illinois communities, each a middle-class woman in charge of 
both middle-class and lower-class pupils. His findings did not support the 
hypothesis, but supported the belief that the quality of teacher contacts 
experienced by high-status pupils tends to be better from the mental hygiene 
standpoint than that of contacts experienced by low-status pupils. Henry 
(18) reported that middle-class pupils try to behave as they believe the 
teacher wishes them to. With lower-class children the teacher is a stimulus 
that unites the children against her. 

Elkins (13) studied factors apparently related to the choice-status of 
90 eighth-grade pupils and found some differences in behavior among the 
three choice-status levels. Highly chosen children were better natured and 
had more varied interests. Average chosen children displayed these behav- 
iors but to a lesser degree. Seeking the connection between schoolwork and 
social relations, Buswell (7) conducted a study involving over 600 pupils 
in St. Paul, Minnesota. Her conclusion was that in an elementary classroom 
those who are succeeding in school will also be succeeding in their social 
relationships. 


Teachers’ Attitudes and Values 


Symonds (49) found that pupils’ rankings of their teachers agreed to 
the extent of correlations in the .70’s to low .90's. Pupils’ ratings of teacher 
relationships with pupils correlated with principals’ ratings in the .70’s. 
Similar ratings of teacher ability to secure pupil achievement correlated 
in the .40's. Comparison of observations of teachers ranked high with those 
ranked low showed that superior teachers liked children, inferior teachers 
disliked children; superior teachers were personally secure and felt ade- 
quate, whereas inferior teachers were personally insecure and had feelings 
of inferiority and inadequacy; superior teachers possessed a well-integrated 
personality organization, whereas inferior teachers tended to be disor- 
ganized, 

Schrupp and Gjerda (45) re-examined certain conclusions, asserted by 
Wickman in 1928, regarding the attitudes of teachers toward behavior of 
children. Wickman’s design was repeated insofar as was possible. The 
attitudes of 1951 teachers were much more in agreement with the criteria 
established by clinicians than were those in the earlier data. Disagreement 
with clinicians, however, did exist in that teachers were still more con- 
cerned with transgressions against orderliness than with traits associated 
with withdrawal. Aaron (1) similarly compared attitudes of today’s teach- 
ers toward children’s behavior with teachers’ attitudes found by Wickman 
in 1928. The original Wickman scale was used, and the study was con- 
ducted in four New York City schools. Aaron found no significant differ- 
ences between the rankings of serious behaviors. The serious problems 
related to the immediate teaching situation and were chiefly annoying, dis- 
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orderly, and aggressive behavior. Runke (42) investigated te 
tudes toward children’s behavior as it expresses the culture pattern 
lowest social class. Teachers that Runke interviewed apparently di 
understand that the behavior patterns exhibited by people could be 
pressions of particular social-class cultures. D 
Willard (52) sought to determine the relationship between the 3 
teachers hold as indicated by their choices of valued courses of 
action and the type of learning experiences provided under their g 
in the classroom. A sample of 53 teachers from California 
schools was used, Tentative conclusions from this investigation inclu 
The value behaviors chosen by the teachers were related to their ch 
classroom activities. (b) Teachers either believed or would like to 
that they provided the experiences in the observation list. 
Data obtained by Russell and Thalman (43) indicated a positi 
tionship between the mark which a pupil received from a teacher, and t 
teacher's personality rating of the pupil. Studying teacher-pupil re 
ships, Rocchio (41) found that teachers of academic subjects s 
higher attitude scores than teachers of nonacademic subjects. 
By means of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory Cook, 
Callis (10) ascertained that the type of teacher-education insti 
tended is related to the teacher-pupil attitude. Results indicated. 
attitude of teachers toward children reflects a grasp or lack of s 
ing of the principles of child development and behavior. : 
According to Harrington (17) the frequency with which a teacher 
in a classroom situation is an aspect of behavior which can be e 
objectively measured. 
Popham (38) found no significant relationships between the whole 
of teachers’ out-of-school activities and their attitude toward pupil 
relations; however, he did find that teachers’ attitudes related to p 
sional activities such as attendance at PTA meetings, membership on 
cational committees, and reading professional literature. 
Other studies of interest include that of Ravitz (39), who inve 
the relationship between the self-acceptance of teachers and their acc 
of pupils in a classroom situation, and Benson (4), who studied the 
of teachers to identify children needing help. 


Needed Research 


Much of the material presented in this chapter is descriptive and ex 
planatory in nature. Substantial studies need to be conducted in the gen 
area of teacher-pupil relationships. Specifically, research is needed on 
what constitutes good classroom climate, (b) how interests of cl 
affect the teacher-pupil relationships, (c) the fundamentals of teache 
planning, (d) the fundamentals of democratic organization, and (e. 
determinants of the social organization of the elementary classroom. 
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FOREWORD 


Tas ISSUE of the REVIEW, the third on “Adult Education,” marks 
of much interest and activity in this field. The tempo is being step 
in old programs, new programs are being considered, and the ne 
more adequate research is being recognized. ; 

The Fund for Adult Education has published an impressive docu 
tion of research entitled *An Overview of Adult Education Re 
which was prepared by the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Cc 
University. E 

The Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults has € 
its scope and developed more co-operative relations with the 
University Extension Association and with liberal arts colleges. Th 
lications from the Center have become one of the best reference: 
on new programs, philosophy, and research in adult education. | 

The National Agricultural Extension Center for Advanced 
through its graduate and research program at the University of Wis 
has made great strides in establishing a firmer base for admini: 
of the programs of the Cooperative Extension Service. 4 

The six years since the last issue of the Review to deal will 
education have seen the development of professional graduate prt 
in adult education at a number of universities and the establishm 
the Commission of Professors of Adult Education by the Adult Educa 
Association. hs 

It is still necessary to define research in broad terms. Most 
search reported here does not meet the criteria of excellence. Ther 
fields of sociology and psychology provide most of the best re 
identified in this issue. Yet it is to be observed that adult edu 
research conducted by educators has begun its much-needed rais 
standards. 

Preparation of this issue entailed drawing upon many fields 
edge, and more could have been taken from administration and v! 
education. The Committee attempted to combine the most us 
covered in the 1950 and the 1953 issues of the REVIEW. 


Burton W. KrerrLow, Chai 
Committee on. Adult Ei 
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CHAPTER I 


Adult Education—An Overview 


BURTON W. KREITLOW 


To assume that adult education is covered sufficiently by issues of the 
Review devoted to curriculum, educational psychology, administration, 
teacher personnel, and educational sociology is easy but erroneous. 
Though the organization of this issue requires chapter headings almost 
identical to titles of complete issues, until research in adult education is 
included as a significant part of these issues, it is necessary to examine 
the area separately. There may be some advantage, also, in treating it 
separately since it focuses attention on its growth in status and maturity. 


Status and Maturity of Adult Education 


Measures of the status and maturity of adult education can be derived 
from historical overviews, examination of philosophy and critical issues, 
study of program growth, and evaluation of the orientation of current 
programs. 

Historical perspective on the adult education movement is provided by 
Grattan (8), who related past and present with insight. The California 
State Department of Education’s bulletin (15) gave an objective descrip- 
tion of the past’s tie to the present. These accounts of past development 
include many of the aspects which are examined in “Philosophy and Is- 
sues” (Chapter II). The increasing maturity of adult education is shown 
by the greater attention being given to its value orientations. 

Status surveys reflect the current situation and give evidence of maturing 
growth. The studies reflect growth both in program and in the methodology 
employed. For example, Essert (6) indicated that the number of people 
participating has been subject to much guesswork in the past. The first 
major effort to obtain quantitative data on participation in formal classes 
was described by Holden (10), who reported the collaborative efforts 
of the U. S. Office of Education and the Bureau of the Census in a sample 
Survey of participation in group or class activity. Because of certain limita- 
tions of the study (particularly the omission of correspondence courses 
and mass media) the results inspired considerable controversy. This sur- 
vey, however, provided a check point for future survey results. Clark and 
Sloan (5) established the first real base line on adult education in indus- 
try. Their report, based on survey research and descriptive summaries, 
Was carefully qualified to take missing data into account. The inference 
can be drawn that adult education in industry is the most rapidly grow- 
ing area of the field. 

Graff and Edwards (7), reviewing the literature on public-school pro- 
grams, found growth and expansion in almost every phase with conspic- 
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uous increase in liberal adult education. In a descriptive analysis Siegle 
(18) emphasized the important aspects of new programs in liberal educa- 
tion for executives and provided a summary of their common charac- 
teristics. 

Many new programs have been identified, more often by descriptive 
than by research studies. Chapter IX summarizes the literature describing 
the programs and their organization and administration in the public 
schools, libraries, extension services, voluntary organizations, and univer- 
sity extension programs. Chapter X reviews the programs designed for 
education for later maturity. Chapter XI considers the relation of adult 
education to community development. 


Trends in the Preparation of Adult Educators 


As the field of adult education matures, it can be expected to pay more 
attention to the training of entrants seeking a place of leadership. Formal 
training programs will be developed and evaluated at an increasing rate. 
That this is already occurring is seen in the increased number of research 
reports in this area during the last six years. For instance, a comprehensive 
review of professional training programs was completed by Svenson (20), 
who identified the advanced-degree-granting institutions and analyzed 
their programs of study. His work, based on 1952-53 data, provides the 
base line against which future replications of his study can be checked. 
White (24) identified some common interests of adult education leaders 
in an effort to determine professional improvement interests. The study 
was very comprehensive, but the acceptance of a self-selecting sample as 
being random leaves some doubt as to the validity of White's findings. 

The estáblishment of the Commission of Professors of Adult Education 
was a further indication of developing concern for training. Whipple (23) 
analyzed the logs of the first two meetings and identified some of the 
research needs in professional training. Houle and others (11) tried to 
establish the objectives and fundamental purposes of professional training 
programs, but their report showed little utilization of research in the 
establishment of this base. Kreitlow (13) provided a case study of the 
graduate program in Cooperative Extension and identified the objectives 
of the program related to research. No evaluation of the program was 
made. Carey (3) and Holden (9) reported on university adult education 
and public-school adult education respectively, identifying the broad 
characteristics of training programs and areas of training need. 


Contributions from Other Fields 


For a number of reasons, such as the increasing average age of the 
population, the growing pace of social science research, and the develop- 
ing adult education movement itself, the accumulation of background 
studies of value to adult educators is increasing. A survey of the literature 
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of adult learning from 1930 by Calvin and others (2) reported increasing 
research, particularly with application to older adults. Similarly Lorge 
(14) summarized research findings on adult learning and pointed to the 
need for further studies of the psychology of the adult. Chapter IV is 
devoted to a summary of the literature in this area. Chapter V summarizes 
the literature on group learning, drawing particularly from the writings 
on group dynamics. 

As the psychologists have contributed much to what we know about 
adults, so have the sociologists. Each year brought additional studies to 
the attention of adult educators. For instance, Wilkening (25) dealt with 
the adult farmer’s perception of the sources of information. He found both 
form and content associated with the nature of the communicating agent 
as a social system with its set of functions, norms, and operational features. 
Rogers (16) continued the rural sociologists’ concern with practice adop- 
tion, by summarizing the many important studies in this area and suggest- 
ing a way of classifying adopters of practices. Chapter III reports the 
literature of sociology, tracing the development of the sociological areas 
bearing on adult education. 

All three of these chapters from “foundation fields” frequently lack 
studies directly relevant to adults and adult learning, and there are still 
large gaps in needed knowledge. Nevertheless there is much here that is 
yet to be worked into our programs and practices. 


Research in Adult Education 


A final indication of the trends toward increased maturity of the field 
is the extent to which adult educators themselves are studying their pro- 
grams and carrying on the needed research. Verner (21) reported that 
research in adult education is increasing at an accelerating pace. Never- 
theless, research on methods is relatively neglected. The reader is referred 
to Chapter VI. 

The most comprehensive yearly listing of research completed has been 
made by Kaplan (12). Most of the studies were descriptive. Few ap- 
proached the status of an experiment, and few combined evaluation and 
research. 

There were also surveys of research in special fields. Brunner and others 
(1) identified the major weaknesses of research in nonvocational adult 
education and identified the important areas where research is needed. 
The definition of research was sufficiently rigid to exclude many docu- 
ments. The Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults (4) 
reviewed and reported on various studies which clearly refute charges of 
“soft pedagogy” in evening colleges. Ward’s documentation (22) of pro- 
grams and research on programs for the aging demonstrated how an area 
of new concern builds up a great deal of descriptive program materials 
in a relatively short time. 
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Sabrosky (17) prepared a monograph which gave a clue to the in- 
creased emphasis the Federal Extension Service wishes to place on research 
in programs under its leadership. ] 

The reader may judge for himself the extent and nature of the research 
by referring to Chapter IX, which reviews the research literature in the 
same fields as are covered in Chapter VII. Chapter VIII’s survey of research 
in program planning and development summarizes research on the bases 
of program planning, the means by which programs are activated, carried 
on, and evaluated. 

Adult education as a field is clearly maturing. The quantity and quality 
of research is on the upgrade. Spence (19) showed the need for co-opera- 
tion between educators and other social scientists on research in adult 
education. As this issue of the REVIEW is read, it will become evident 
that such co-operation is a reality. 
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CHAPTER II 
Philosophy and Issues 


HARRY L. MILLER 


Tue PERIOD under review confirms the remark of the British educator that 
American adult educators are forever pulling up the flower to examine 
the roots. The perennial issues in adult education stimulated controversy 
as in the past, with attempts to assess the issues more rigorously. 


Systematic Approaches A 


The most significant effort to clarify major issues was a conference on. 
the philosophy of adult education at North Andover, Massachusetts, in 
1956, reported by Sillars (55). He observed two opposing camps, one 
stressing content, ideas, and the humanities, the other emphasizing method, 
action, and the social sciences. Though only one side accepted this 
dichotomy, it stands as a barrier to communication. Miller examined the 
goals for adult education asserted in papers submitted to the conference 
and noted general agreement on two beliefs: that man is a validating 
animal, seeking reasonable grounds for his statements of fact and value, 
for his choices and decisions, and for his actions; that man lives in an 
educative society, learning from the groups and associations to which 
he belongs and in which his freedom, if he is to have it, must be actualized. 

Hallenbeck (23) reported on the Adult Education Association’s state- 
ment of objectives and philosophy. Replies were reported in “Issues Con- 
fronting the AEA” (2). Speaking for the Association, Knowles (33) 
reviewed past attempts at direction finding and defined (34) the outstand- 
ing points of disagreement as to what should be taught and how, and the 
general aims of adult education in a democratic society. The range of 
views is emphasized by a symposium (3) in which nine adult educators 
separately stated definitions of adult education. 

Sheats (54) noted the desirability of agreement on the collaborative 
nature of the teacher’s role, the educative quality of all experience, 
maintenance of an experimental attitude, and the sacredness of human 
personality. Benne (6) called for a direct philosophic approach to the 
problems of diversity and found the basic issues to differ little from 
those of education generally. 


Significant Views of Purposes 


A major stress is on individual intellectual orientation. Frank (19) 
saw the function of adult education as helping people learn to see them- 
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selves, think critically, and cope with problems intelligently. For the 
aging, he saw need to readjust the individual's view of a changing world. 
Blakely (9) stressed exercise of the thinking ability. Gruen (22), discus- 
sing the implications of Kilpatrick's philosophy, asserted that his theory 
of selfhood and the disassociation of education from mere “preparation” 
provides a distinctive intellectual and social role for adult education. 
Houle (28) focused the role of adult education on helping individuals 
learn what they know they need to learn. 

A second major position defines the purpose of adult education as 
helping people increase the competence of their social role behavior. Its 
most systematic statement was in Havighurst and Orr’s report (26) of 
the Kansas City study of the adequacy of social role fulfillment in a typical 
urban setting. Bradford (10), starting from the basic need of the individual 
to adjust to a dynamic society, concluded that adult education must in- 
fluence the internal balance of the individual, his behavior in external 
situations, and his capacity to function in societal units. Caliver (12) 
similarly pointed to the need to identify the social forces creating change 
and to relate them to individuals’ need to adjust. Carney’s Catholic view 
(13) emphasized the relation of education to the individual’s religious role. 

The third, and what appears to be the modal, position relates the major 
purpose of adult education to the community and society. Blakely (8) 
insisted that the purpose of adult education is to provide education for 
the responsible use of freedom. Crabtree (17) stressed the role of the 
public schools in protecting and preserving democracy by stimulating 
interest and learning for societal problems. Producing a reverberating 
phrase, Keenleyside (32) saw education in a race with catastrophe. Mills 
(42) more modestly traced the shift in American political life from a 
community of publics to a mass society. Reller (47) saw the role of adult 
education as helping to clarify the meaning of democracy and as improving 
the quality of democratic processes. Schwertman (50) advocated that adult 
education become a social movement with the goal of making the ideal 
of the open society a reality. 

Several writers laid primary stress on communication. Powell (46) 
pointed to the social need for communication which adult education must 
fill. Royall (48) defined adult education as “a type of communication 
within the open society whose proximate objective is the creation of sub- 
communities . . . for the continuous solution of essentially unpredictable 
problems,” 


Major Issues 


An important issue was the opposition of ideas and action. Hallenbeck 
(24) saw the community as the framework in which the integration of 
diverse goals and activities of adult education can take place, and asserted 
that ideas and action are interdependent and inseparable—a view shared 
by many authors who advocated the social purpose of adult education. 
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Diffusion of the action position was seen in Styler's suggestion (57) 
British adult educators shift to areas where need is for improvement 
the environment and the conditions of social life, that they build programs 
around projects relating to actual problems. Gruen (21) criticized 
community approach, asserting that it imposes arbitrary limits on sub 
matter. McGhee's more moderate position (38) maintained that the uni- 
versity ought not to restrict its function to the examination of ideas. 

The issue of liberal versus vocational education, seldom articula 
was a consistent underlying theme. Many of the “social role” arguments. 
imply advocacy of vocational education, and many of the arguments for. 
liberal education were directed against this view. Miller (41) characterized 
most of adult education as a trade school for skills in social role behavior, — 
and defined the common task of adult educators as the adding of liberating — 
aspects to all educational experience they offer. Grant (20) called the r 
pressure toward the satisfaction of immediate ends the curse of the adult | 
education movement. He proposed that it seek to aid in the self-liberation 
of the human soul by systematic self-examination. E 

Other defenses of liberal education came from Kallen (31), who saw _ 
it as freeing man from the deadening routines imposed by the necessity 
of earning a living, and Waller (58) who defended traditional academic 
education by the need for leaders to have systematic knowledge and broad 
understanding. Houle (29) attempted to bridge the two positions by 
pointing out that liberal education is useful when applied to the solution 
of life problems and that it gives the individual an opportunity to develop 
his whole nature. 

The issue of content vs. method was argued clearly. Broudy (11), — 
describing the realist position, favored the acquisition of subject matter 
as the central goal to be acquired in the process of problem solving. 
Conversely, Schueler (49) argued that adult education uniquely and à 
ideally shapes content by examination of where students are and what. 
they feel they need. McGlothlin (40) asserted that adult education must — 
believe people to be the best judges of their problems. Birnbaum (0). 
however, maintained the distinction between content and method to be i 
artificial. He related the problem to the emotional component of learning. 
and argued that the cognitive and the emotional are always interwoven. 

» 


Issues in Selected Agencies 


Many of the issues described assert themselves in university divisions 
devoted to adult education. In this context they tend to be discussed in 
terms of appropriateness of certain activities to the central purpose of the 
university. Clark (14) pointed out that the extent of deviation from - 
university tradition delimited the marginality of the enterprise and the 
attitudes of the rest of the university toward it. I 

Polarization comes from tension between those who advocate building 
programs around community needs and those who see the adult division 
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as a transmitter of the regular academic tradition. A clear statement of 
the first is by Adolfson (1), who argued that the job of university exten- 
sion is to discover off-campus educational needs, to interpret them to the 
university, and to meet them. Diekhoff (18), taking the opposite view, 
asserted that the evening college is not an agency of social reform, a 
resource for the idle, a social center, or a group therapist, but an institu- 
tion to provide formal education for those who failed to get it in their 
youth. To some extent this difference represents general disagreement 
between extension divisions and urban evening colleges. 

Other views attempted to resolve the opposition. McGhee (39) argued 
that university adult education implies neither a dependence on community 
groups nor a mimicry of traditional curriculums and courses, but is a 
new dimension of education, an interpretation of new frontiers of knowl- 
edge for a large lay audience. Houle (27) and Schwertman (51, 52) both 
stressed the complexity of material and of intellectual approach as the 
criterion for deciding whether programs are worthy of university spon- 
sorship. Schwertman suggested that a possible compromise lies in estab- 
lishing the unity of life experience and knowledge. 


Libraries 

Exploration of program ideas and methods dominated the literature 
of library adult education. Debate continued on whether service to groups 
(including those sponsored by the library itself) is appropriate while book 
and information provision to individuals is still inadequate (16, 25). 
Houle (30) suggested a flexible attempt to improve both types of service 
while seeking from experience, community study (45), and analysis of 
adult needs (35) a varied adult education program uniquely suited to 
library sponsorship. 

Unstable definition revealed further disagreement. Smith (56) included 
a diffuse scattering of activities beyond the organized, sequential, educa- 
tional programs envisaged by a workshop group examining the training 
needed by library adult educators (4). 


Labor Education 


Most of the issues in labor education dealt with relations between unions 
and universities. The major source of concern about union-university 
relations was a Fund for Adult Education project, the Inter-University 
Labor Education Committee. Its early development, its growth pains, its 
areas of tension, and its accomplishments and failures were objectively 
described by Barbash (5). Other documentation of the IULEC story, with 
a full analysis of labor’s educational needs and suggestions for ways of 
meeting them, was contained in an article by Mire (44), the secretary of 
TULEC and of its successor, the National Institute for Labor Education. 
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Underlying the conflicts in this experiment in university-union activity 
were a number of important issues. Some were discussed by Barbash (5) 
and by Liveright (36): whether today's labor unions have a philosophy, 
the marginality of labor education and labor educators, the conflict 
between the indoctrination approach and broad liberal education, and 
the question of how unions and universities should divide their task. 

London (37) pleaded for including liberal as well as vocational educa- 
tion, and Sexton (53) strongly argued for the indoctrination approach, 
The question of who should teach what kind of educational program 
was dealt with by Mire (43) who concluded that unions should devote 
themselves to bread-and-butter, vocational education, and universities to 
broader subjects and contacts. Cook and Douty (15) concerned them- 
selves with the kinds of programs appropriate for unions and universities. 

Another major issue is the administration of labor education programs. 
Should local unions be permitted to work directly with universities without 
approval or veto rights by the International? What kinds of advisory 
committees should supervise university programs and in what ways can 
universities provide service to unions? These questions were raised 
primarily by Mire (44) and Barbash (5), who saw a need for greater 
co-operation between universities and unions. The question of govern- 
mental financing of labor education was touched by Barbash (5) and 
Liveright (36). Liveright (36), London (37), and Mire (44) agreed on 
the need for evaluation of labor programs. 
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CHAPTER III 


Adult Education and Society 


JACK LONDON and JAMES T. CAREY 


Tus CHAPTER reviews research in sociology, which in terms of scientific 
status has come of age since World War II. Some recent books (3, 34, 
60) serve as guides to the field. Areas significant to adult educators are 
urban study (including human ecology), social organization, the family, 
the social psychology of city life, voluntary associations, and stratification. 


The Character of Urban Life i, 


A basic premise is that contemporary society is essentially urban and 
is becoming increasingly urbanized. This trend is taking place all over the 
world (16). Davis (14) pointed out that cities did not appear in human 
history until emergence of the family, the church, and government in the 
sixth millennium B.C. Growth of cities became possible when technological 
advances created a surplus of food and means of transportation that made 
trading feasible. Technology has brought the further growth and im- 
portance of large cities, and the essential features of urban life tend to be 
transferred to the country. So in the light of increased mobility and the 
trend toward total urbanization of our society, the traditional urban-rural 
dichotomy has been re-examined by Steward (51) and. rejected in favor 
of a social network. As urbanization continues, it weakens culture and 
social organization, and people tend to organize their lives largely without 
benefit of stable institutions and norms. á ; 

Such organization has led to development of a mass society (35, 44, 45). 
Writers differed in their use of the term. Rose (45) referred to situations 
Where people form audiences and in which communication is from a leader, 
opinion maker, or propagandist with little or mo interaction between 
members of the mass. Hatt (20) referred to society in general as distin- 
guished from that of the local community. Ortega (37) referred to the 
situation where power is held by the people instead of by an elite group. 
_ Utilizing Rose's concept of the mass society (45), we find mass behavior 
irrelevant to differences of class, ethnic background, education, occupa- 
tion, and income, The mass has no organization, no leaders, no body of 
personnel, and no structure; it is a number of anonymous individuals. 
Individuals in a mass society act together by a convergence of individual 
selections. When the selections of the mass converge, changes in mass taste 
occur, and the influence may be extended to other areas of life such as 
adult education, politics, education, business, and leisure patterns. ) 

The pioneering study of urban life, begun by Robert E. Park and his 
students in the 1920’s, resulted in the development of the “Chicago School” 
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and the stimulation of sociologists’ interest in urban life. Wirth’s classic 
essay (59) illustrates this general approach. Criticisms (50) of the Chicago 
School have noted its apparent overemphasis on the city’s secularization 
and disorganization and its disregard of the city as a subsystem of a larger 
sociocultural system. (Thus, the city was studied as an independent rather 
than a dependent variable.) The resulting proliferation of studies may be 
divided into ecology, the social organization of the city, and the social — 
psychology of city dwellers. ' 
Human Ecology 3 NL. 
Human ecology is concerned with the spatial distribution of population: 
and institutions. This in turn affects the institutions and norms of an area 
and creates a culture which characterizes the area. Park (38) developed | 
a frame of reference for the study of human ecology, but the first system- 
atic treatment of ecology in'sociology was by Hawley (23) and Quinn (42), 
Since 1950, interest in the study of ecological organization has grown. - 
Kish (25) described the pattern of internal differentiation within the 
urban community, and found greater organization and differentiation near. - 
the center of metropolitan areas than in suburban areas, which tended to. 
be homogeneous in terms of economic status, occupation, and attitude, 
Supporting Kish, Schmidt, MacCannell, and Van Arsdol (46), by analysis — 
of the 1950 Census, found" pronounced patterning of the population with 
respect to education, occupation, and income. Acquaintance with the — 
ecological characteristics of his community may aid the adult educator 
to develop a program of activities of interest and value to “his” adults, 


Social Organization of the City i Wer 


Study of social organization in urban areas has continued, most research, — 
being in social stratification (39). As Wirth (59) indicated, study of social n 
organization includes analysis not only of the structural aspects of social — 
life as reflected in groups and institutions but also of the processes of — 
social interaction and changing social relations. The city may be analyzed. — 
as a type of social system or a theoretical model of interrelated variables ` 
at one level of generalization (18). Various concepts—such as culture, — 
social organization, socialization, stratification, associations, ecology, and 
collective behayior—have been used to analyze city life. Here we name 
only studies that analyze the institution of the family in an urban society. 

Burgess (11) discussed the role of research in problems faced by the 
family in a modern society and found that the family has acquired 4 
democratic companionship as a result of its need to adapt to an urban 
environment. The growth of interest in parent education reflects this need 
to adapt family life to the exigencies of urban life. Another study by 
Littman, Curry, and Pierce-Jones (32) on where families go for help in 
an urban environment revealed that most parents indicate a need for help, 
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fathers expressing less need than mothers, but left Catholic families under- 
represented. Benson, Brown, and Sheehy (7) studied family difficulties 
in a metropolitan suburb. They found lack of play space for children, sick 
relatives to be cared for, unemployment or inadequate income, and the 
like. It is significant that this study reported a low incidence of difficulties 
involving marital relationships. Family difficulties decrease with income, 
and families seek to solve their problems within the family. The need 
for adults to become aware of existing facilities that may help them to 
solve family problems was stressed by the authors. 

Additional studies of social organization in city life are found in a 
volume edited by Hatt and Reiss (21). Specific problems in urban areas 
have been intensively studied, particularly those of aging (see Chapter 
X), race relations (52), leisure (28), education (13, 19, 22) crime (48), 
and politics (11, 27). y e 


Social Psychology of City Life 


‘ " f 
Riesman, Glazer, and Denney (44) studied the impact of an urbanized 
society on the American character. Wirth (59), discussing interpersonal 
relationships among city dwellers, showed that people develop personality, 
acquire status, and carry on activities largely through voluntary associa- 
tions. But city life is also characterized by secularization, secondary- 
group contacts, and poorly defined norms. Hatt and Reiss (21) presented 
10 hypotheses to explain the character of interaction in cities, but few data 
are available to test them. Simmel (49) discussed the shifts of urban 
dwellers which make effective participation difficult and result in an out- 
look of expediency and sophistication to the detriment of emotional 
attachment: j ye de h 
Plant (41) discussed the impact of urban «living on personality in a 
very suggestive study which described such characteristics of city life as 
poverty, street play, and crowding. Plant’s continuation (40) and his 
writings generally are guides to further research, Comparison of the effects 
of a living and rural living on personality have produced conflicting 
results, s 


Voluntary Associations 
à i 
Many voluntary associations stimulate and initiate. adult education 


activities. Is associational membership correlated with em in educa- 
tional activities? The hypothesis should be ‘tested. Tendency to join is 
relevant to the adult educator's efforts to interest adults in educational 
activities, however they are sponsored. ty 

In 1835 Tocqueville (53), remarking on the number of ‘associations in 
our young country, believed they contributed to the stability of a democra- 
tic political system and helped train leadership. Williams (58) discussed 
the proliferation of formal associations as an observed condition of life. 
Lerner (29), in a section entitled “The Joiners,” found voluntary asso- 
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ciation to be a product of the industrial urban society where diverse 
peoples come together with a diversity of attitude and interest. Two pre- 
requisities for development of voluntary associations are democratic polit- 
ical process, which permits their independent existence, and an urbanized 
society, where no one institution dominates the total life of people. 

Voluntary associations have been studied by Goldhamer (17), Koma- 
rovsky (26), Lundberg, Komarovsky, and McInerny (33), and Warner 
and Lunt (55); all reported many people unaffiliated. Lundberg and 
associates found many organizations, but three-fifths of his sampling 
reported no club membership. Among 5500 Chicago residents Goldhamer 
discovered that 30 percent of the men and 40 percent of the women were 
not members of any association. In her sample of New York City residents 
Komarovsky found most unaffiliated. Warner and Lunt disclosed that only 
41 percent of the people of Yankee City were members of even one asso- 
ciation. Nonjoining of rural people has also been documented in a number 
of studies, particularly by Anderson (1). An excellent review of research 
on participation in rural social organization was completed by Brunner 
(8). 

More recent studies reveal a similar pattern. Axelrod (2) found 
many residents of Detroit unattracted to membership in formal associa- 
tions; though most belonged to at least one association, almost one-third 
had no membership, Bell and Force (5) found persons of high economic 
status participating more actively in associations than individuals of low 
economic status. Freedman and Axelrod (15) reported that typical joiners 
constituted a very small minority, and that two-thirds of a metropolitan 
population belonged to one group only or to none. Only 8 percent of their 
sample reported membership in four or more organizations. Scott (47) 
found that almost 36 percent of his Bennington sample were not members 
of any voluntary association except church. All these studies tend to 
show that contrary to popular opinion’ most people are not joiners. 

A serious weakness of most such studies is limited sampling. Use of 
the data of a nationwide sample, found by secondary analysis that associa- 
tional membership is not a major characteristic of Americans, but that 
it is directly related to socioeconomic status (60). If associational mem- 
bership correlates with educational level, as studies indicate, and educa- 
tion predisposes adults to further education (54), it follows that adults 
who tend to join voluntary associations are more likely to be interested 
in educational activities. : 

Generally participants in adult education are middle-class people. 
Income has been associated with formal participation (26). Middle-class 
people are the most active users of libraries, museums, and mass com- 
munication media. Lipset and Gordon (31), reanalyzing a study of labor 
mobility in Oakland, confirmed the findings of other studies of voluntary 
associations, ie., membership in voluntary organizations is related to 
socioeconomic status. Semiskilled and unskilled workers who did not 
complete high school are less likely to participate than their better educated 
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fellows. Participation in associational life seems related to attitudes toward 
education in general. An NORC survey (36) conducted in 1947 found 
that lower-income groups emphasized college training less than higher- 
income groups as means to advancement. Brunner and others (9) stated 
categorically that participants in adult education activities tend to be 
active in voluntary associations, and that adult education programs: are 
educating the better educated. Many individuals accorded high status in 
their communities are active participants in a number of voluntary asso- 
ciations, one of which is usually an adult education activity. There is 
little evidence, however, to suggest that those persons with the most 
prestige, the elite, or the upper classes are significantly active in adult 


education programs. i 


Social Stratification ; 


Some system of social stratification is a functional requirement of 
most societies. As a fact of social life, it is of great importance in under- 
standing the behavior of man in society. Many studies have been con- 
ducted on stratification in America, beginning with the ecological studies 
in Chicago, and through the early community studies, to the work of 
Warner, Meeker, and Eells (56), Barber (4), Bendix and Lipset (6, 30), 
and others. Greater precision has been achieved in the use of the con- 
cepts class, power, occupation, and status, and greater theoretical sophis- 
tication in the study of class has been arrived at. The depression of the 
1930’s stimulated interest in the study of social class, The open class 
nature of American society has encouraged interest in mobility within 
the social structure. Stratification research is characteristically concen- 
trated on either the persistent or the changing features of society. 

Bendix and Lipset (6) distinguish two traditions in the study of class: 
focus on prestige (or other subjective phenomena), revealing a “con- 
servative” bias; reliance on objective indexes, like income or occupation, 
revealing a “radical” bias. Most recent research has focused on upward 
mobility of individuals within the society and how it functions to preserve 
equilibrium. Lipset and Bendix (30) reported that emergence into the 
American business elite from below has not lessened throughout the 
Process of industrialization, thus contradicting the popular belief that 
opportunities have become restricted. But membership in the top elite 
has always been restrictive enough that it remains an unrealistic aim for 
those below. Since the middle class dominates our society in terms of 
values, aspirations, and styles of living, the adult educator should study 
the conditions which foster ambition for upward mobility into the middle 
class because adult education plays a significant role in upward mobility. 
The type of research needed is the functional analysis of adult education 
conducted by Radermacher and Smith (43) on an Austrian audience in 
1932. They concluded that the manifest content of a course for white- 
collar workers was to increase general knowledge, but the latent function 
Was to assimilate the intellectual amenities of the middle class. 
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No attempt has been made to interpret the major efforts at stratifica. 
tion analysis to adult educators. It seems obvious that certain skills and 
knowledge are required by the adult moving up the economic ladder; other 
knowledge, by the disadvantaged adult and the adult who would remain 
in an occupation that is rapidly changing. Apart from the interpretation 
required of major pieces of research, systematic study has yet to be 
conducted on the specific relations between social stratification and adult 
education. Brunner and others (9) devoted most of their summary of 
adult education research to the student, his learning, interests, participa- 
tion, and motivation but include nothing bearing directly on his class 
characteristics. A forward step in analysis of the adult clientele of volun: 
tary agencies would be a more careful description in terms of income, 
Brunner noted two exceptions to this pattern of noncomparable descrip- 
tion: the nationwide study of its participants by the Great Books Founda- 
tion and the intensive study of 2000 participants in the Los Angeles dis- 
cussion group programs (24). A stratification scheme is implied, how- 
ever, in any research that deals with adult income, occupation, status, 
power, or educational attainment. 

Participation in organized educational programs seems to be viewed 
by adults as a means of improving their social standing and of upgrading 
them occupationally and increasing their income. Some studies suggest 
new motives. White (57), examining uses of leisure time among several 
socioeconomic groups, found community activities foremost among lower 
groups. “Lecture-study” was rated highest by the top group. 

Chinoy (12) saw the American worker as relinquishing the belief that 
he can advance socially and economically by individual effort. Possible 
disappearance of the utilitarian motive raises some questions as to the 
composition of audiences for future adult programs. 

Further research should explore the clientele of adult education and its 
relationship to the changing class structure. More work could well be done 
on variations in learning speed, motivation, and interest according to 
social class. Degree of success at meeting the needs of various socio- 
economic groups by adult education might be assessed. Finally, investiga- 
tion could discover more accurately what education means to lower-income 
groups than has been done. Is it their belief that education stops with 
formal schooling? Are adult education activities looked upon as refuge 
for persons unable to acquire prestige in the community by participating 
in service activities? 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Psychology of Adults 


HOWARD Y. McCLUSKY and GALE JENSEN 


"Tuc PSYCHOLOGY of adults has had increasing attention. Studies of 
maturity not only illuminate later life but also often involve findings from 
earlier years as a base of comparison. A substantial body of data is being 
produced as can be observed from the items appearing under the rubric 
“Maturity and Old Age" since it was first used in the September 1947 
Psychological Abstracts. There are also the 15,983 entries of Shock's 
encyclopedic bibliography (52), Volumes 2 and 7 of the Annual Review of 
Psychology (41, 53), the (December) 1952, 1955, and 1958 issues of the 
Review or EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, and the monumental volumes edited 
by Birren (8) and Tibbitts (55). To these may be added the symposium 
entitled Psychological Aspects of Aging (2), and the works of Pressey and 
Kuhlen (48) and Zubek and Solberg (63). 


Theoretical Perspectives 


Several authors attempted to formulate a theory of development of the 
adult years, Harris (22) provided much conceptual material applicable 
to the third decade and later life, including Anderson's discussion of open- 
ness, activation, growth, selection (choice points) , learning, mechanization, 
cumulation, and emergence; Scott's distinction between differentiation by 
growth and differentiation by function (51); and Werner's elaboration 
of the orthogenetic principle of development (60). 1 

Anderson (1) dealt more explicitly with a theoretical approach. Reject- 
ing the “machine,” “stress,” “reverse development,” and “one-factor” 
models as inadequate, he proposed one based primarily on the nature of 
the tasks (not internal characteristics) which confront adults. His dis- 
cussion bears directly on adult education, especially with relation to the 
problems which the adult faces in organizing experience and extracting 
meaning from a world of stimulation essentially random for the individual. 
Other attempts at theory formulation were Birren’s, from the viewpoint 
of neurology (7) ; Phillips’ use of role theory (47) ; and Williams’ adapta- 
tion of Parson and Shils’ action theory (62). In a highly significant paper 
Murphy (42) sought to lay a theoretical foundation for studying the 
social derivation of maturations. 


The Course of the Life Span 


The most relevant approach to a differential psychology of adults is 
the study of life in its entirety. No definite picturing of the adult is possible 
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until details of the adjustments and reorientations required by successive 
life stages are known. Most of the studies reported here, however, are 
concerned with only a fragment of the life span. 

Buhler (10) and Frenkel (19), classified biographical data of 300 
persons of various ages and occupations into (a) external events, (b) 
inner experience, and (c) dates of work and accomplishments. They dis- 
covered that there is a regular sequence to life events and that psychological 
dimensions rise more slowly and culminate and decline later than biolo- 
gical dimensions. Their findings showed that (a) a tendency for specifica- 
tion of results arises about age 30, (b) a disposition to test the results of 
life arises about age 45, and (c) some time later a person begins to look 
back on the life that is past. 

White (61) presented life-as-a-whole case studies of three persons from 
childhood to early maturity (aged 26, 29, and 33). Henry (27) initiated 
studies of the fantasies of three groups of normal adults (aged 30, 40, and 
50), and organized the results around three variables: (a) conceptions of 
the external world, (b) inner reality, and (c) interactions of the self and 
the external world. 

In a community survey of 500 persons over 60 years of age, Kutner and 
others (36) pointed out eight kinds of situations which demand continual 
reorientation during the later years. Havighurst and Albrecht (25) de- 
veloped an instrument for the measurement of the social roles in older 
people. In the Kansas City Study of Adult Life, Havighurst (24) sought 
to measure social role performance in adulthood and paved the way for 
significant research. Pressey and Kuhlen (48) published the most com- 
prehensive and systematic survey of the study of psychological adjustment 
through the life span that has thus far been attempted. 

Some conceptualizing was found. In explaining the course of healthy 
personality development, Erikson (17) stated that an individual must 
begin life with achievement of a sense of trust, and by late adolescence he 
must have successively achieved the senses of autonomy, initiative, ac- 
complishment, and identity. To these he must add a sense of intimacy, the 
parental sense, and a sense of integrity as he advances through early and 
middle maturity. j 

Apparently stimulated by Stockard, a biologist, and Erikson, a psychi- 
atrist, Havighurst (23) carried further his theory of developmental tasks, 
defining nine tasks for early adulthood, seven for middle maturity, and 
six for late maturity. Within this conceptual framework, Kempfer (33) 
assembled data showing the size and age of groups engaging in develop- 
mental tasks related to (a) family living, (b) production and consump- 
tion, (c) citizenship, and (d) leisure time. 

Another framework was proposed by Peck (46), who postulated four 
Stages of psychological development in middle age: (a) valuing wisdom 
vs. valuing physical powers, (b) socializing vs. sexualizing in human 
telationships, (c) cathectic flexibility vs. cathectic impoverishment, and 
(d) mental flexibility vs. mental rigidity. For old age he proposed three 
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more stages: (a) ego differentiation vs. work-role preoccupation, (b) bo 
transcendence vs. body preoccupation, and (c) ego transcendence vs. 
preoccupation. 


Changes in Time Perspective in the Adult Years 


From the standpoint of the adult, life may be regarded as a five-decac 
(plus or minus) time schedule during which the major events and cond 
tions can be expected to occur. His being behind, on, or ahead of schedu 
with respect to important life expectations may give clues to an aduli 
attitude toward himself and others. To what extent are life attitudes 
function of the time already lived compared with the time yet to be lived 
Investigation of how perception of time changes with age should provi 
another basis for construction of a genuinely differential psychology 
the adult years, 

Lewin (38) is one of the few psychologists who has written systema 
cally about this problem. He found that in childhood the psychological - 
future is vague and only slightly ahead. In adolescence it is still vague b " 
infinite. Billings (6), a psychiatrist, stated that middle life is a period of 
transition in which bodily and social role changes require a reorientation 
of personality, the major focus of which appears to be a new perceptio 
of time as no longer unlimited, a greater awareness of past, present, 
future, with the actions of the present more clearly defined as a means i 
a future end. 

Kuhlen and Johnson (35) asked elementary- and high-school teache 
between 20 and 64 years of age, “What would you most like to be doin 
ten years from now?” Hope to marry was the answer of most single wome 
in their twenties, but by few after 30. After 30, single women and married _ 
men showed a primary interest in vocational advancement. In all groups, — 
interest in retirement began in the forties. LeShan (37) reported that time — 
perspective varies with social class. om 


Studies of Selected Variables of the 
Adult Personality 


Kelly (32), in his presidential address before the American Psychologi 
cal Association, reported a study of the consistency of selected personality 
variables. Retest returns were received after 16-18 years from 446 of 
original 600 subjects. Results indicated that “significant changes in 
human personality may continue to occur during the years of adulthood 
Such changes . . . offer a basis of fact for those who dare to hope for con: 
tinued psychological growth during the adult years.” Strong (54) applied 
his Vocational Interest Blank to a number of subjects after a 22-year inter- 
val. As in Kelly’s investigation, there was considerable stability of interest. 

In studying the worry patterns of three diverse cultural groups, Dy! 
man, Heimann, and Kerr (16) found that certain anxieties of the adu 
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years, such as those related to vocational outlook and marital problems, 
have a characteristic chronological placement. In a study of older trade 
union leaders, Van Zelst and Kerr (57) discovered that anxieties, such as 
fear of loss of health or work efficiency and fear of death, are frequent in 
declining years. Pressey and Kuhlen (48) presented data on the expansion 
and constriction of interests during the adult years as reflected in organiza- 
tional, civic, and political participation. 

Lorge (41) and Pressey and Kuhlen (48) found no positive correlation 
between conservatism and aging; this indicates that it would be a serious 
mistake to accept the conservative stereotype in dealing with adults in the 
middle and later years. 

Nelson (43) reported proreligion trends with advancing years. Using the 
Thurstone scales, Ayad and Farnsworth (3) discovered a decided trend 
in favor of religion over a 20-year period. In one of the best studies of 
religious practices, Fichter (18) found that among Catholics in a Southern 
city, observance of certain practices is high during the teens, declines 
during early adulthood, increases in the forties and fifties, and reaches a 
high point in later years. 

In their national survey of library usage, Campbell and Metzner (13) 
discovered that the proportion of individuals reading 10 or more books 
per year was greatest among those 21 to 29 years old, and that inclination 
to read fell off sharply with advancing age. Schramm and White (50) 
studied the relation of age, education, and economic factors to newspaper 
reading. 

Schramm (49) devised one of the best available theoretical models for 
explaining why adults read. He found that four variables, (a) content, 
(b) index cues, (c) personality characteristics of the reader, and (d) 
active environment, are operable at any given *instant of decision" to 
read. His presentation deserves careful analysis by educators of adults. 

Caldwell (12) observed use of the Rorschach, test in personality study 
of the aged. Busse and others (11) studied normal and abnormal electroen- 
cephalograms of persons over 60 years of age and, for the Birren Hand- 
book (8), prepared what is the best single and most up-to-date interpreta- 
tion of research in the psychopathology of the aging person. Busse believes 
that constructive activity as a preventive of mental depression in the later 
years should be emphasized. 


d 


Learning 

Hanes (21) secured data on the perceptual learning of three different 
age groups and found significant decrease with age in learning new associa- 
tions but no real differences in the reorganization of previously acquired 
learning. Using six age groups from 15 to 72 years, Kay (30) discovered 
^ progressive decrease in the proportion of each group that could carry 
Out a set of printed directions. Errors and time required increased with the 
difficulty of the task, Korchin and Basowitz (34) repeated Ruch's experi- 
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ment on interference as a factor which differentiates learning at vario 
age levels. Opposing Ruch, they found that interfering materials were 
more obstructive for old than for younger subjects. In studying retroa 
inhibition with verbal materials, Gladis and Braun (20) found some 
differences in initial learning with small differences in transfer. Th 
several studies indicate need for re-examination of the effect of past learn- 
ing on present performance. À growing number of writers, however, be- 
lieve that if there is a differential psychology of adult learning, it will be 
revealed by analysis of the processes of learning. In explaining learning 
as changes in cognitive structure (knowledge), motivation (like or dis- 
like), group belongingness (growing into a culture), and learning in the 
voluntary control of body musculature, Lewin (38) has greatly influenced 
thinking in this direction. More recently, after a survey of 35 studies, Beal 
and Bohlen (5) hypothesized five stages through which adults pass in 
adopting (learning) new ideas and practices: (a) awareness, (b) interest, 
(c) evaluation, (d) trial, and (e) adoption. Welford (59), out of long 
experience with older adults, set forth six stages in the learning process: 
(a) comprehension of the material, (b) short-term storage, (c) retention, 
(d) re-use, (e) recall, and (f) use with adaptation in new situations. The 
theoretical framework of Lippitt, Watson, and Wesley (39) is also relevant. 
More attention to process as such should direct future research in the 
learning of adults. Tolman’s theory of social learning (56), based mostly. 
on data from animal experiments, conceptualizes the important problems 
of socially learned or derived needs, drives, and motivations. 

Because of the relative scarcity of materials, adult educators should 
welcome the excellent review of theories and research about learning and 
aging which Kay (31) and Jerome (28) have prepared for the Birren | 
Handbook (8). They are the most scholarly interpretations now available. — 


Mental Ability 


There is general agreement that age per se is no barrier to learning and - 
performance. You can teach an old dog new tricks. (A few people would 
go so far as to say that there are some tricks which only an old dog can 
learn.) Moreover, there is general agreement about the data on which this a 
conclusion is based. But there is some difference of opinion concerning 
interpretation of the data. Wechsler (58), the leading exponent of the 
“decrease-in-ability” view, argues that the decline in test performance from 
a peak in the lustrum 25-29 is a reflection of a corresponding loss of 
ability; whereas Lorge (40), a leading spokesman for the *no-decrease" 
view, argues that the decline in performance reflects loss in speed of 
response but not in the ability (or power) to respond. 

What light does recent research throw on these two interpretations? The 
1955 standardization of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) 
test showed a curve of mental growth and decline essentially the same as 
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that derived from the 1939 standardization of the Wechsler-Bellevue scale, 
with two important differences. First, the peak for the 1955 curve falls in 
the age interval 25-29, whereas the peak for the 1939 curve appears approx- 
imately five years earlier. Secondly the rate of decline in the 1955 data was 
noticeably less than in the 1939 data. To determine whether the speed 
requirements of the WAIS test penalizes the performance of older people, 
Doppelt and Wallace (15) administered five WAIS tests to a group of 465 
men and women over 60 both with and without time limits. Results showed 
that the penalty imposed by the speed factor was negligible. To determine 
whether level of education influences change in performance with age, 
Pacaud (45) tested over 400 subjects employed in the French Railways. 
He was able to distinguish, at all ages, two groups, with education cor- 
responding to the sixth and the ninth grades of the American public 
school. The results revealed almost identical rates of decline with age. 
This indicated, said Wechsler, that decline of ability with age is real. 

Before the WAIS test was standardized in 1955, however, Corsini and 
Fassett (14) studied a “forced sample” of prisoners at San Quentin, Cali- 
fornia, and concluded that general intelligence maintains its level from 
early to late maturity. Jones (29) questioned establishment of Corsini and 
Fassett’s hypothesis. 

Some writers believe that speed deficiency in reaction of adults to test 

situations can be explored by a study of set and expectancies in test per- 
formance. Using age groups, 14-19, 20-49, and 50-55, Heglin (26) found 
with increased age an increased susceptibility to set and difficulty in sur- 
mounting it. Botwinick, Brinley, and Birren (9) developed four testable 
hypotheses with respect to the relation between reaction time and prepara- 
tory intervals. 
_ There is general consensus that the best answer to the question of change 
in ability with age will come not from cross-sectional studies like those of 
Wechsler, Pacaud, and Corsini, but from longitudinal studies of the same 
persons over many years of life. Data of this type are meager. In a 1950 
re-test of 127 Iowa State College freshmen tested first with the Army Alpha 
in 1919, Owens (44) reported a gain in the total scores of .55 S.D. What 
appears to be a contradiction of the Wechsler thesis can be accounted for 
thus: First, the greatest gains by Owens’ subjects were in information and 
vocabulary, abilities which college graduates are likely to cultivate; 
secondly, the sampling may have inadvertently favored the positive out- 
comes; thirdly, much of the gain may have occurred between the freshman 
and senior college years, and not in the years of adulthood. 

Ina follow-up of the Stanford Study of the Gifted, Bayley and Oden 
d used the Concept Mastery Test devised originally for the gifted group. 
Alter 12 years there was a mean gain in each of four age groups amount- 
res about .5 S.D. for synonym-antonyms and somewhat less for anal- 


gus ditional review of this literature is to be found in Chapter X of this 
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Needed Study 


The traditional view of childhood and adolescence as a period 
*growing up" and adulthood as a time for "settling down” provides ar 
adequate picture of the changes which people undergo as they move. 
the beginning of the third decade to the end of life. The picture can 
improved by various means. Better knowledge of the adult years 
depend in part on better measures of the dimensions unique to the a 
experience. Efforts should be made to combine the inner and outer ci 
ponents of the personality in investigations of the adult years. Even 
than the child, the adult is culture bound. This dimension is not reve 
by the traditional measures of performance. The concept of ability, 
applied to adult living, needs revision. To see ability as either dec 
or not declining is a misleading explanation of the facts. For the g 
majority of people, responsible and societally significant perfo 
increases well into the middle years and for a substantial number expan 
into the later years of life. 

Greatest gains in knowledge will come from extensive study of t 
individual over the life span. If the longitudinal and global studies 
development from birth to age 20 have transformed our knowledge of 
infancy, childhood, and adolescence, it requires no prodigious leap of the 
imagination to predict that similar gains will come out of application 
comparable procedures to investigation of the adult years. 
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CHAPTER V 


Learning in the Adult Group 


JACK R. GIBB 


Fror to the period under review there had been a distinct interest in 
groups as a medium for facilitating learning in adults. The last five years — 
have seen increasing interest in determining conditions under which a . 
group may become a more effective learning medium.* Most of the 
significant studies have been performed on young people. An occasional 
study has used men in military or industrial settings. Until replications 
of studies have been performed with adults, the adult educator is forced 
to rely upon studies primarily of school children. Certainly some caution in 
generalizing across populations is appropriate. For instance, although it 
is increasingly popular to emphasize the importance of the primary group _ 
in learning, communication, and morale (e.g., Ford (13)), Zentner (43) 
found that the relationship between primary group affiliation and insti 

tional morale found in military settings was not found in educational | 
settings. j 


Group Effects upon Members 


It is evident that acceptance of group membership has an effect upon - 
the attitudes and behavior of members. McKeachie (27) found significant | 
relationships between attitude change and changes in perception of the 
group norm. Festinger, Riecken, and Schachter (9) reported that those . 
who maintained face-to-face contact with groups tended to retain beliefs 
even after these beliefs were shown to be without foundation. Festinger, _ 
Torrey, and Willerman (10) found that a group's expectations about per- 
formance influenced a member’s feelings of success or failure. Rasmussen 
and Zander (35) found that persons who were strongly attracted to the _ 
group and fell short of the group’s standards had great feelings of failure. 
Those not as attracted to the group felt a lesser sense of failure. Samenfeld _ 
(37) found that group members who felt accepted behaved in ways 
Significantly different from those of members who felt rejected. a 

Cohesion has been found to be related to productivity of the group in 
a variety of situations. Berkowitz (2), for instance, confirmed earlier i 
findings that highly cohesive groups are more responsive to attempts to 
change their productivity than less cohesive groups. R 


* A comprehensive coverage of the literature on group process appeared in the October 1953 issue of the 
Review and will again be reviewed in the October 1959 issue. See also Chapter VI in the December 1! 
issue. 
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Group-Centered Teaching 


It is eminently clear that not all group methods are effective for all 
teachers. For instance, Eglash (8), Guetzkow, Kelly, and McKeachie (16), 
Haigh and Schmidt (17), and Ruja (36) found no appreciable differences 
in results between discussion methods and other methods. Findings some- 
times indicated that less group-centered methods were more effective. 
Final examination scores in the Guetzkow, Kelly, and McKeachie experi- 
ment (16), for instance, indicated statistically significant differences in 
knowledge gains in favor of recitation-drill methods over group discussion 
methods. This finding is in agreement with general findings that relative 
gains from group participation, if they occur, are more likely to occur in 
attitude and skill than in knowledge. 

Research indicates that group methods can become effective under cer- 
tain conditions. The conventional dichotomies that form the basis for 
studying methods do not frame the “real” alternatives for the instructor. 
Experiments comparing group discussion methods with lectures, demo- 
cratic with authoritarian climates, and individual centering with teacher 
centering show inconsistent results. Examination of the studies indicates 
that the inconsistencies may be due to inadequate definition of the inde- 
pendent variable, lack of appropriate attitudes or training on the part of 
the instructor, or the presence of poorly controlled factors which turn out 
to be more potent than the variables under consideration. 


Feedback 


A number of studies can be interpreted as indicating that feedback is 

one of the crucial variables interacting with the methods used by the 
instructor. Janis and King (22) presented evidence to show that overt» 
verbalization, even when artificially induced by a kind of role playing, 
tended to increase opinion change induced by group memberships. Ac- 
celerated verbal interaction allows an opportunity for exposure of member 
behavior and for possible feedback from member to member. Feedback is . 
a multidirectional process within all parts of the group. Thus Solem (38) 
found that the attitude of the discussion leader communicated to the 
&roup had influenced various critical learning outcomes such as the quality 
of the solution that groups reached after discussion. 
1 Della-Piana (6) found evidence that feedback is most effective when 
it is accompanied by an active search on the part of the learner. Learners 
with an induced “searching orientation” learned to define concepts more 
effectively than did learners with a “dependency orientation.” Torrance 
(39) found that when the learning situation was structured to maximize 
feedback, this variable apparently outweighed whatever possible contribu- 
tion a nonstructured methodology made over an authoritarian one. 

There is some evidence that feedback of interpersonal feelings is helpful 
to learning. Thus Lott, Schopler, and Gibb (25) found that feeling-oriented 
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feedback produced greater task efficiency and less feeling of defen 
than did task-oriented feedback. Maloney (28) emphasized the 
recognition and clarification of emotional statements in describ 
successful techniques for inducing group learning. 

There is some evidence that the instructor who participates most 
tively in this reciprocal feedback process will be most effective in prodi 
ing learning. Greer, Galanter, and Nordie (14) found that appoint 
leaders and members of most effective groups were best able to esi Y 
the preference structures of small groups. Polansky's study (33) can 
interpreted to indicate that teachers who are most aware of the sta 
systems of the learning groups are best able to accept the group a 
work co-operatively with its members. 


Group Composition and Structure 


Certain combinations of people work and learn together better 
other combinations of people. Learners react differentially to tea 
personality and classroom method. McCurdy and Eber (26) and John 
and Smith (23) reported that some students have attitudes and expe 
tions that are more appropriate to authoritarian climates and others 
democratic climates. Durrell and Palos (7) and Haythorn and others (2! 
corroborated earlier findings that grouping on personality and preferen 
bases has an influence upon learning and productivity of groups. Mo 
(29) and Buswell (4) found that students’ preference bases differed i 
democratic and authoritarian atmospheres. Adams ( 1) indicated 
groups composed largely of members with equalitarian attitudes 
more productive than groups composed largely of persons with authoi 
tarian attitudes. Ward (40) found that group methods were best for 
most capable students and that lecture methods were equally good for 
capable learners. 


Feelings of Interdependence 


The effectiveness of groups in producing learning may be dependen! 
part upon the degree to which genuine feelings of interdependence a 
produced. Some learners with high autonomy needs may work best unde 
conditions of independence. Learners with attitudes commensurate ` 
interdependence may find co-operative learning situations most condu 
to learning. ; 

Grossack (15) and Phillips and D'Amico (32) found that co-op 
groups were more cohesive than competitive groups, and had seemi 
greater feelings of interdependence as indicated by decrease in d 
influence attempts. Berkowitz and Levy (3) found that conditions in 
members believed they could be rewarded for independent action lt 
low cohesion and low group-task motivation. Some evidence that le 


in states of interdependence are more easily influenced was presen 
Hare (18). 
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Studies by Deignan (5) and by Rasmussen (34) demonstrated that dif- 
ferences between student-centered and instructor-centered methods of 
teaching are not great and that further analysis of the variables operating 
in such situations is necessary. Apparently the effectiveness of student- 
centered instruction depends upon such factors as the manner of structur- 
ing, psychological distance between teacher and group (11), the manner 
of handling stress induced by nondirective structuring (31), the composi- 
tion of the group, and the skill of the teacher. 

Yuker (42) corroborated earlier studies in indicating that under certain 
conditions co-operative methods produced greater learning. Further clari- 
fication of theory and methods is clearly necessary in this area. 


Training 


» 

Several experimenters have cited the significance of teacher experience 
and training as a factor in the effectiveness of group-centered education. 
Some have suggested that group centering requires greater skill than does 
more traditional teaching. * 

Fleishman (12) and Harris and Fleishman (20) have presented con- 
vincing evidence of the ineffectiveness of some programs in training adults 
in human relations skills, and have performed a service in pointing out 
some directions in which our training programs must change. Ojemann 
and others (30) demonstrated clearly that it is possible to define a skill 
area precisely and to train teachers in using the skills. Teachers so trained 
were able to induce significantly greater changes in awareness and puni- 
tiveness than teachers not so trained. 

Learners reared in our competitive and leader-centered culture probably 
require training to learn to profit from co-operative and individual- 
centered classrooms. Harnack (19) presented evidence showing that it is. 
possible to give group members greater insight and to stimulate them to 
more productive goal-setting behavior. 

, One way to increase the skill of the teacher in the use of group methods 
is to provide him with techniques appropriate to the group-learning situa- 
tion, For instance, one method reportedly well suited to group methods 
of instruction is role playing. Klein (24) provided a helpful summary of 
the literature on role playing, discussing advantages and disadvantages 
of its use. He found it particularly helpful when focused upon specific 
&roup problems, designed to increase sensitivity in human-relations train- 
ing, or used as a stimulant to group discussion. Wilson (41) reported the 
successful use of role playing with 24 young adult leaders in public affairs. 


Summary 
Under certain conditions group activities seem to facilitate learning. 
Under other conditions such activities seem to hinder learning. Research 
has clarified some of the conditions which account for the difference. There 
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is some evidence that these conditions include provision for adequate 
feedback in supportive climates, optimal inter-action among group mem- 
bers, appropriate group composition for the method used, feelings of 
member interdependence, use of methods appropriate to group learning, 
and teacher and learner skill in the use of group methods. More research 
is needed to identify further the conditions under which learning in groups 
may become optimal. 
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CHAPTER V1 


Instructional Methods in Adult Education 
COOLIE VERNER 


Srupy of the methods and techniques of adult education has not 
brought into being any considerable body of systematic research, W 
(45) found that among nine topics of interest to adult educators, th 
were related to methodology. UNESCO (41) concluded that the apathy 
adults toward further and continuous education is due less to indifferen Py 
and aloofness than to failure of adult educators to recognize need fora 
system of pedagogical methods specially designed for adults. Miller (30) 
emphasized the need to improve the quality of adult teaching through | 
specific training in processes for adult learning, and McLeish (27) 

attempted to design a frame of reference or conceptual scheme for tl 
study of method. These studies may lead to systematization and tl 
development of research and theory about methods suited to adults. 


Previous Reviews 


j 


Recent reviews of research, such as that by Wilson and Gallup (46), 
have come from the Federal Extension Service. Crile summarized studies 
of the effectiveness of publications (18), of radio (16), of television (17), 
and of meetings (15). Brunner and others (9) reviewed studies of ral 
methods, discussion, readability, and audio-visual aids. Gagne (21) a 
alyzed research on training devices and developed a conceptual scheme. 

Though studies specifically related to methods and techniques are few, 
a number of studies relate to problems of adult educators and conta 
information on methods by implication if not explicitly. Anderson (| 
listed research studies in rural sociology, the studies listed by Col 
and others (12) were concerned with social factors influencing adopti 
and Manny's research (28) related to rural community organization. Ri 
and Hendry (36) summarized and synthesized research about leadership, 
the leadership process, and leadership training. 


Meetings 
The most popular and familiar pattern of organization in adult ed 
tion is the meeting or class. Crile (15) found that attendance at mee : 
conducted by the Federal Extension Service in 1954 was approximately : { 
million more than in 1953. Coombs (14) found that those who attend ed 
educational meetings conducted by Extension agents in Maryland were | 
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more likely to attend other meetings than those who did not. Marsh and 
Coleman (29) found that attendance is related to educational level and 
increases with increased education. Factors affecting attendance listed 
by Crile (15) include income, size of farm, and distance to the place of 
meeting. The better educated, more prosperous farmers from large farms, 
living closer to the meeting place, are best attendants. 

Shoptaw (37) experimented with organized classes for adults in 20 
rural centers over a two-year period. He found that rural families will 
attend educational meetings if they are planned to interest all members of 
the family and that continuance on a long-term basis encourages participa- 
tion. He also found that distance influences attendance and that the use 
of churches, community buildings, and country stores has an advantage 
over consolidated schools by reducing the distance and encouraging neigh- 
borhood spirit. Crile (15) also found effectiveness of the meeting related 
to prompt starting, regular attendance, participant interest in the subject, 
willingness to take part im discussions, readiness to assume responsibility, 
and adequately trained leadership. Emphasis on meetings as a method 
appears to be justified by the findings of both Wilson and Gallup (46) 
and Rohrer (35); meetings rank second as a source of ideas leading to 
the adoption of new practices or new behavior. 

Exhibits 

Result demonstrations and exhibits are often used in adult education. 
Wilson and Gallup (46) found that approximately 6.4 percent of new- 
practice adoptions could be credited to result demonstration. Blackmore, 
Dimit, and Baum (6) found test-demonstration farms an important way 
of bringing to the attention of farmers the newer ideas of agricultural 
technology. Those closest to the demonstration adopted more new prac- 
tices. The average number of adoptions increased from one to two miles, 
remained constant from two to five miles, and decreased beyond that dis- 
tance. Gilbertson and Gallup (22) prepared a manual on the use of 
result demonstrations which, while not itself a review of research, was 
based on research findings. i 

„Bigman (5), reporting selected findings from a series of studies of 
visitors to an art museum, found that visitors were predominantly older 
women and that the exhibits tended to appeal to professional people, 
white-collar workers, and students. The best liked exhibits were those 
with which the visitors could identify. 


Bulletins 
Printed material is the most used of all methods and techniques in adult 
education. Wilson and Gallup (46) found that bulletins influenced the 
adoption of 8.6 percent of the practices studied. Abell, Larson, and Dicker- 
son (1) found that farm papers and bulletins were preferred by farmers 
în Schuyler County, New York, to other sources of information. 
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Carpenter (10) found a slight preference for bulletins over leaf] 
Venne (43) found that direct mail announcements of extension publ 
tions yielded a response of 10-15 percent and that 45 percent of 
respondents were new contacts. Crile's summary (18) indicated v, 
responses to such materials and showed that they cannot function al 


Reading 


The most detailed summary of literacy methods and techniques 
that of Neijs (31), who explained nine methods of teaching reading; 
considered the organization of literacy campaigns, the preparation of 
materials and teaching aids, and evaluation; and included an excellent. 
bibliography. Cass (11) provided information on the teaching of literates, - 
particularly foreign-born residents in Americanization classes. " 

Reading improvement tended to be of more interest than literacy. Gray 
(23) summarized research relating to the reading ability of adults and 
found the average ability about equal to the average ability of pupils - 
in the early part of the ninth grade. Witty (47) summarized research 
reading improvement. He urged caution in the use of mechanical devi 
and found need for suitable materials, vocabulary building, developme 
of specific skills, and speed reading practice. Smith and Smith (39) sug- 
gested that it is necessary to change attitude toward reading in order to 
improve reading ability. Wheeler and Anderson (44) tested 80 adults from. 
19 to 70 years of age who enrolled in a 20-hour experimental course, - 
They found a significant increase in speed, vocabulary, and total reading 
score as a result of included discussion and the elements enumerated by 
Witty. Smith and Smith (38) developed some guides to the selection of. 
materials. The U. S. Department of Agriculture (42) prepared a guide . 
which offers a formula to enable individuals to increase their rea 1 
ability through self-study. Re 


Evaluative Studies 


Many studies compare one method or technique with another or assess - 
the effectiveness of specific aspects of the educational process. ei 
(20) compared the aptitude of students in residence with the aptitude of 
students working for degrees through extension. He found no major dif- 
ferences that could be considered significant; however, such differences 
as did exist tended to favor the students working through the extension - 
program. 

The concept of adoption or acceptance of practices is a recent evaluative - 
criterion for measuring the influence of diffusion processes. The adoption - 
of a specific practice that has been taught provides evidence of changes in , 
behavior and thus an evaluation of a learning activity. Wilson and Ga ‘ 
(46) found that 24.8 percent of the adoptions reported were credited to 
individual contacts, 32.8 percent to group contacts, and 23.3 percent to” 
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mass media. Indirect influences accounted for 19.0 percent. The number 
of adoptions increased at a fairly uniform rate as the kinds of exposures 
to information increased; thus the more contacts an individual has with 
potential sources of information the more likely he is to adopt new 
practices. 

Palmer (32), comparing the effectiveness of lecture only, lecture and 
discussion, and discussion only, found the lecture technique to be slightly 
superior. Student satisfaction was highest, however, with lecture-discus- 
sion. Tucker (40) evaluated the usefulness of study guides distributed 
with some USAFI correspondence courses and found them particularly 
valuable to students with little education. Bradt (7) conducted a similar 
evaluation of outlines prepared for instructors of USAFI group study 
classes and found them especially useful to inexperienced teachers although 
most respondents wanted them to be more flexible. 


Factors Influencing Method 


Hughes (24) found that study and work habits are influential in deter- 
mining the completion of correspondence courses. Having a regular time 
for study, an atmosphere free of distraction, occasional stops for relaxa- 
tion, and finding practical applications of the principles presented in the 
course make a significant contribution to completion. Bradt (8) found 
that lack of time, changes of interest, problems with the mechanics of 
studying, and difficulty of the course were factors that influenced non- 
completion. 

Kreitlow and Duncan (25) found that the degree of heterogeneity or 
homogeneity of a neighborhood influenced the acceptance of educational 
Programs and the adoption of new practices. People of heterogeneous 
neighborhoods were found to be consistently more favorably inclined 
toward a majority of the school practices considered necessary for a 
complete school program, and they were more inclined to adopt more 
new farming practices, to attend more meetings, and generally to be more 
active in civic affairs. This difference between neighborhoods was also 
found by Marsh and Coleman (29) although not identified in such 
Specific terms. 

The influence of the social group was investigated. Zimmerman and 
Bauer (48) found that when an audience agrees with the new information 
9r arguments presented, recall of that information is more nearly accurate 
than when the audience disagrees. Rogers and Beal (34) used projective 
techniques to test the relationship of the reference group concept to adop- 
tions. They found that neighbors, family ties, and the change agent were 
the most influential referents for adoption. Coleman, Katz, and Menzel 
(13) studied a group of physicians and found that those who adopted a 
new practice did so first as a result of strong professional ties and then 
as a result of friendship patterns. 
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Age and educational levels exercise variable influences upon ade 
Marsh and Coleman (29) found that the relationship between age 
adoption tends to be selective in terms of the specific practice, wh 
Rogers and Beal (34) found a correlation between age and adopt 
.06 which was not significant. In both studies, the more contacts 
were with the change agent the more adoptions resulted, and those 
more education tended to have more contacts with the agent. 

Beal, Rogers, and Bohlen (3) tested a theoretical model listing 
stages in the adoption process and concluded they are valid. The s 
tested were (a) awareness—the individual is exposed to an idea, (b) | 
formation—he learns more about it, (c) application—he considers 
the idea, (d) trial—he tests it, and (e) adoption—he evaluates the 
and decides for continued use. These stages have implications for 
educators in the design of educational activities and in methods, 


Conclusion 


In spite of their importance to adult education, methods and techniqu 
received scant attention from research workers. A number of pub 
related to methods that come out of experience rather than scientific 
For example, Lewis (26) prepared a guide for the planning and condu 
of a single meeting, Beckhard (4) offered one on workshops and co 
ences, Douty (19) made application in terms of a specific group, 
Reeder (33) presented a general guide applicable to any commun 
group. Though publications such as these are useful, they contribute lit 
to the advancement of scientific knowledge about the educational proc 
they describe. ; 

It is generally assumed that there are no significant differences in t 
use and effectiveness of methods between adult and pre-adult levels. 
assumption itself has not been tested, and it discounts any impor 
psychosocial differences that may develop. The acceptance and adoptior 
studies have emphasized the important influence exerted by psychosot 
factors and tend to support this reservation. i 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Organization and Administration of 
Adult Education 


ROBERT A. LUKE, ELEANOR PHINNEY, ROBERT C. CLARK, 
J. ROBY KIDD, and ABBOTT KAPLAN 


Tac LITERATURE is reviewed for public schools, libraries, co-operative 
extension service, voluntary organizations, and university extension 


programs. 
Public Schools 


The last five years have seen a significant increase in the number of 
studies which examine in depth specific aspects of public-school adult 
education. y 

Financial patterns were examined by Olds (51) under the auspices of 
the National Commission on Adult Education Finance. Olds found that 
in 17,000 districts $79 million was spent annually on adult education, 
However, this amounted to only 1.3 percent of total public-school ex- 
penditures in those districts. It was concluded that every state ought to 
provide specific financial aid to adult education as a part of its foundation 
program of assistance to public schools and essentially on the same basis 
as provision for elementary and secondary education. In support of this 
policy it was noted that in the 10 states with considerable aid three times 
as large a proportion of adults were enrolled as in 38 states with little or 
no aid. Fivefold increase of state aid in New York between 1944 and 1952 
was accompanied by an increase in adult enrollment 15 times that prior 
to 1944. Olds found that the average cost of adult education is 46 cents an 
attendance hour, about 50 percent higher than the cost of elementary 
education. The study, however, included many small communities and 
programs with small classes. The unit cost drops substantially where a 
high enrollment and attendance is maintained in each class. i 

The role of professional leadership was examined in several contexts. 
In a study of the adult education services of state departments of education 
Holden (33) examined patterns of professional leadership. His findings 
Confirmed that both professional leadership and state aid are necessary 
for program growth. Hurlbut (35) reported that California districts em- 
Ploying a fulltime administrator had twice the participation of the state 
average, 

Of 21 trends in public-school adult education identified by Graff and 
Edwards (29), the trend toward the appointment of local directors of 
adult education was the second most pronounced. 

l In terms of historical perspective there has been a decline in state 
leadership. Holden pointed out (33) that 30 years ago 15 states had full- 
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time directors for general adult education. In 1946-47 the number of 
full-time directors was 13 and remained the same to and during 1956.57, 

In the last three years the National Association of Public School Adult 
Educators (in co-operation with the Fund for Adult Education) has pro. 
vided money to employ state directors in Colorado, Minnesota, and Okla. 
homa. With such aid Georgia, Iowa, and Utah have each added a full-time 
person since January 1958, and this may mark the upward swing of the 
trend (55). 

The state department study by Holden (33) summarized the provisions 
the states have made for adult education. Forty-one states now have legis- 
lation enabling the public schools to finance and operate general adult 
education programs. Radcliffe and Holden (57) showed in chart form that 
all but one of 48 states had provided for education of adults at some level. 

A number of studies examined the program of specific states or com: 
munities. In California, Mann and Getsinger (43) reviewed the 100-year 
history of the state program; and Hurlbut (35), the financial structure, 
The Mann and Getsinger study is of general interest because of the infer- 
ences it provides as to some of the methods followed in obtaining state 
financial aid. The Hurlbut study recognized the premium the California 
state aid formula places on enrollment and suggested that reimbursement 
to local districts on the basis of average daily attendance alone be 
modified. 

In Colorado (28) and Minnesota (44), involvement of state officials in 
surveys of adult education offerings led to the establishment of state- 
supported adult education programs. 

Under stimulus of legislative curtailment of the Michigan program, 
Cheskie (21) compiled the opinions and public statements of leaders in 
Michigan and elsewhere as to the goals and values of adult education. 
Thomas (70) studied the 100-year-old program of Buffalo and discovered 
that a steady growth pattern of earlier years was interrupted by thé 
depression and World War II and never fully regained. Jackson, however 
found that in Los Angeles (36) a slow and steady expansion followed the 
depression and that new and expanded programs were developed after 
World War II. : 

In New York City, Silverman (64) sought to discover the essential 
ingredients of a procedural manual by investigating the inservice training 
needs and interests of the principals and supervisors in the areas of 
program organization, supervision of the instructional staff, and general 
administration. y 

Growing force of the public schools in adult education was reflected in 
the more extensive and more comprehensive research than that of the 
other two periods covered by previous issues of the REVIEW. 


Libraries 
Extent and variety of adult education activities in libraries showed 
marked increase and development. Evidence that such increase is 0"? 
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largely to stimulation and support from the Fund for Adult Education is 
supplied by Stone’s survey (69) of the development of library adult 
education from the time of the earliest Carnegie grants, and by Smith (66). 
The latter gave detailed information on the kinds of services and activities 
being provided for groups; useful evidence regarding obstacles standing 
in the way of further development; and facts on the financing, personnel, 
and structure of adult education departments in public libraries. The 
study was based on a 41-percent return of a detailed questionnaire sent to 
public libraries in towns over 2500 in population, and on interviews and 
observations in both random and nonrandom samples. The survey revealed 
nothing as to quality and effectiveness of the programs. 

There was much discussion and evaluation of the role of the library 
and the character of the services needed to carry out its responsibilities in 
adult education. Hamlin (30) and Stevenson (67) made a summary of 
characteristic approaches and expressed some of the guiding philosophy; 
a range of viewpoints was gathered in the American Library Association’s 
official journal (1). Powell included libraries in his study of adult learn- 
ing in the United States (56). A major contribution to evaluation of 
public library service (4) emphasized standards and principles of educa- 
tional services to adults which are based on knowledge of and relationship 
to the community. f ARA "P 

A major survey of libraries in the Pacific Northwest, to be published in 
1959 (42), included a survey of adult education activities based on the 
Smith survey (66). Javelin (37) surveyed state library extension agencies 
to determine the extent to which additional federal funds had stimulated 
Services to adults. Other studies of present programs concerned rural 
libraries (74), library services designed to meet the needs of an aging 
Population (54), and small and medium-size public libraries (53). 
Methodology developed for the last group, particularly that for evaluation 
of the library’s adult educational program in the light of characteristics 
of the community and techniques of library-use study, proved generally 
applicable in the Library-Community Project. Phinney conducted a study 
of film use in libraries which resulted in the adoption of the uniform 
Practices in reporting statistics necessary to any study of the educational 
use of films with adults in libraries (2). i $ 

Training needs revealed by the Smith survey (66) were explored (8), 
and some progress in implementing the resulting recommendations was 
Teported (9). The Subgrant Project, in which 20 institutions were assisted 
in initiating new programs with community groups, received comprehen- 
sive treatment (6). The Library-Community Project’s material contribu- 
tion to a closer integration of the library with its community is reported 
in the ALA Bulletin (8) and in its occasional publication, the Library- 
Community Project News (5). The effects of the total grant program were 
briefly summarized by Phinney (52), and more fully described and 
evaluated by Hewitt (32). The full account awaits the termination of these 
grants in 1960-61. 
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The Cooperative Extension Service 


Significant knowledge for scientific analysis and for further 
ment of one of the major adult education programs of our time is 
by research pertaining to the organization and administration 
Cooperative Extension Service. The following review identifies th 
of research that have been conducted on formal and informal o 
of the Cooperative Extension Service and suggests areas where 
research is needed. 

The purpose of the Cooperative Extension Service, and the c 
be served, was further defined in 1953 by Public Law 83 (U. S.S 
Vol. 67, p. 83. 83rd Congress lst Session, 1953.), which ame 
Smith-Lever Act of May 8, 1914 (U. S. Statutes. Vol. 38, p. 37: 
Congress, 2nd Session, 1915.), establishing the Service, and su 
federal legislation. A revised Memorandum of Understanding betwe 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and the Association of Land-G 
leges and Universities (72) sets forth what each party agrees to 
how it is to be done. f 

The Cooperative Extension Service emphasizes working with 
rather than for them in solving problems which the people th 
recognize as important. Brunner, Sanders, and Ensminger (17) 
out that this philosophy is not followed in other countries. Bliss 
traced the spirit and philosophy of Extension work. Detailed reco! 
tions in respect to objectives, scope, internal and external relatio 
teaching methods and procedures, training of professional wor 
financing of the Cooperative Extension Service were formulated in 
and summarized in a Joint Committee Report (72) to the Sec 
Agriculture. This report has been influential in guiding state 
tion. 

Case studies of the organization, administration, and personnel | 
of the Cooperative Extension Service in selected states were 
Axinn (10), Browne (16), Creech (22), Dunlap (25), and Smith | 
as Fellows in the National Agricultural Extension Center for Advi 
Study, University of Wisconsin. Nichols (49) and North Carolina $ 
College (50) conducted similar studies which served as bases for 
trative analysis and reorganization. This research revealed that 
is unique in its organizational structure and administrative polo 
that basic changes are desirable. Generally recognized principles 
istration were applied in various degrees to describe and an 
effectiveness of the organization of a voluntary adult education p! 
such as the Cooperative Extension Service. 

The role of the county extension worker and the county 
executive committeeman, in a period of rapidly changing social, e 
and political conditions affecting agriculture and homemaking, Was 8^ 
by Wilkening (75) and Fenley (27). Wilkening found that p! 
information on specific farm and home practices, teaching, on 
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in the underlying principles of farming and homemaking ranked high 
among the major functions of county agricultural, home demonstration, 
and 4-H club agents. Boone (15) and Ringler (58) observed that the 
departmental organization of subject-matter specialists influenced their 
professional status, functions, and ways by which they assisted county 
agents and farm families. VandeBerg (73) revealed that county agents’ 
concepts of the functions and responsibilities of district leaders varied 
from those held by specialists and the administration. 

Questions which additional research in Cooperative Extension Admin- 
istration (46) might answer are: What are the present program policies 
and how are they determined? Whom should Extension serve, to what 
degree, and in what problem areas? Research might also regard problems 
of internal administration in respect to morale, staffing, training, organi- 
zational structure, budgeting, and reporting; and external administrative 
relationships, including the role of advisory committees, local sponsorship, 
and clientele to be served. 


Voluntary Organizations 


Scores of brochures and statements about individual programs and 
voluntary organizations do little but describe. Some material deals with 
the voluntary process as revealed by studies of conformity, communica- 
tions, and power structure in the community. Katz and Lazarsfeld (39) 
described the effect of face-to-face groups in blocking or modifying the 
force of messages transmitted by mass media. A similar phenomenon, the 
influence of closely knit religious and other voluntary groups in limiting 
or retarding changes in agricultural practice, was reported by Duncan and 
Kreitlow (24). 

Studies of voluntary organizations are more common, but the best, such 
4s Burkett’s estimate of 25 years of work of a parent-teacher organization 
(18), are available only on microfilm. 

Tsouderos (71) identified critical factors essential in successful volun- 
tary organization: freedom of association, degree of formalization of the 
structure, extent of the professionalization of the staff, and heterogeneity 
versus homogeneity of membership. 

Factors influencing membership and participation have been observed 
with increasing thoroughness. The number of studies of the participants 
in adult education reported by Kaplan (38) in 1958 appears to be many 
times as great as 10 years earlier. Increase in the number of historical 
studies brought with it concern about the “evolution” of voluntary organi- 
zation. Harrison (31). reviewed a century of effort of a workingman’s 
college, noting the organizational characteristics and how they change, 

Social pressures, and the shift in members’ values which explains not 
only the effectiveness, but also the persistence of this institution. Like- 
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wise Bode (14) in his account of the American lyceum made useful com. 
parisons with present-day organizations, describing the ‘favouring ele. 
ments” in nineteenth-century American society and the reasons why the 
lyceum went into decline. 

Voluntary organizations have subjected themselves to increasingly 
rigorous self-appraisal. YMCA Yearbooks (47) since 1955 reported scores 
of self-studies every year, and the same trend is also found in many social 
agencies. Serotkin (61) developed several criteria for appraising recrea- 
tion and informal education agencies, including an estimate of the degree 
of member participation. 

The Adult Education Association, following several efforts at self. 
appraisal, engaged a research organization to conduct a formal inquiry 
(41) into its purpose, organization, and structure. The AEA also estab- 
lished a form for reporting both views and research on voluntary organi- 
zation in the “workshop” section of its magazine, Adult Leadership (12). 
Birnbaum and Colburn (12), summarizing several trends in voluntary 
organization, reported a shift toward greater local autonomy or toward 
"joint" decisions about policies by national and local organizations. 

For most voluntary organizations, fund raising is a critical activity, 
Seeley and others (60) inquired into the operation of one fund-raising 
organization, and in doing so reviewed many questions about philanthropy 
as applied to welfare and education. 

In a study of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis Sills (63) 
analyzed the factors essential for successful operation of a voluntary or- 
ganization. His findings indicate that the ultimate character of an organi: 
zation is determined by its membership, its formal structure, its activities, 
and the environment within which its activities are carried out. 


University Extension 


Morton directed the most comprehensive study to date (45) of univer- 
sity extension in the United States. He examined the backgrounds, devel- 
opment, organization, administration, financing, and programing of 76 
university extension divisions, and provided basic data never before 
available. Among unresolved problems found were administrative con- 
fusion between the extension organization and other operating divisions, 
inadequate development of standards and procedures adaptable to adults, 
and absence of effective two-way communication between universities 
and the adults they serve. 

Stockton (68) studied the beginnings of adult education in Kansas. 
Arnold traced the historical development of University Extension at the 
University of Tennessee and emphasized the obligation of the University 
to provide reserves for “educational experiences which lead to behavioral 
changes in keeping with the ideals of democracy.” Rosentreter (59) wrote 
a history of the University of Wisconsin Extension Division from 1885 to 
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1945. The chapters on the early history of extension at Wisconsin are 
useful, but much of the study is overburdened with minutiae. 

Burrell (19) traced the offerings of Columbia University from public 
lectures in 1830 through the establishment of Extension Teaching in 1904, 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences in 1913, and the School of General 
Studies in 1947. A special faculty committee of Columbia University (39) 
studied and evaluated the School of General Studies. It defined the proper 
function of the School as providing a college education for adults, a full- 
fledged undergraduate education in the liberal arts. It found that in 1955-56 
nonmatriculated students accounted for four-fifths of all registrations and 
concluded that the presence of unscreened nonmatriculated students was 
incompatible with the objectives of the School. 

Kidd (40) gave the historical background and growth of university 
extension and adult education programs sponsored by Canadian univer- 
sities, and discussed their philosophical framework as well as their organi- 
zation and administration. He concluded that the university cannot and 
should not be responsible for all kinds of adult education and that it must 
be highly selective in what it chooses to do, Crimi (23) studied the extent 
and nature of adult education efforts of independent liberal arts colleges 
in the United States and attempted to determine why they have added this 
function. He concluded that if unmet “college-level” educational needs 
among adults in the community exist, it is both expedient and appropriate 
for each college to examine its opportunities and possible obligations in 
the field of adult education. 

In the first study of the evening college as an institution Dyer (26) 
examined programs, the composition of students and faculty, and problems 
of administration. Finding that the evening college curriculum tends to 
parallel that of the day college, he recommended experimentation in 
curriculum development according to the experience and needs of adult 
Students, The role of the evening college, he contended, should be related 
to the social changes which follow economic changes. 

Neufer (48) surveyed the administrative policies and practices of 84 
evening divisions. Carey (20) sought to determine why students drop out 
of evening colleges. The unavailability of courses was mentioned most 
frequently (27 percent). i 

Siegle and Whipple (62) described new university programs in the 

ral arts which indicate new tendencies and directions in university 
Adult education. Houle and Nelson (34) focused attention on the specific 
Tole of the university in educating adults in world affairs. Barbash (11) 
described and evaluated worker education programs sponsored by the 
Inter-University Labor Education Committee through the extension di- 
Visions of eight universities. He found that programs in world affairs and 
economic understanding gave new dimensions to the university offerings 

t lacked systematic efforts to make these the basis for a deeper educa- 
tional experience. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Program Planning and Development 


JOSEPH L. MATTHEWS 


Procram development in adult education is a continuous collecting ot 
information for problem identification, determining program objective 
decision making, and implementation of the decisions. Much of the | 
research in programing is peripheral. 


Facts as a Basis for Program Planning 


Several studies focused on the kinds of information to collect fi 
in planning adult education programs. Howe and Alexander (15) t 
a co-operative procedure that included deciding what information to coll 
preparing a survey questionnaire, selecting sample areas, tabulating | 
processing data, and using the survey information in program pla 
They concluded that this process provided realistic and useful inform 
Hand (13) developed a list of information needed for gearing a 
education programs to the basic problems, interest, and needs of 
community. 

Jayne and Gibb (16) reported results of the Mountain-Plains At 
Education Project. This study demonstrated that fact-finding conferei 
are effective in stimulating a critical examination of local commu 
needs and often lead to co-operative plans. Clark and others (6) 
densed findings from a report on working with people 18 to 30 years 
age, out of school, and living at home in three New England towns. Dur 
ing a three-year period, groups were observed as they moved through fi 
stages: (a) contacting and assembling for first meeting, (b) planning. 
working toward agreement, (c) agreeing and doing, and (d) eva 
and deciding next steps. The professional person, most important during 
the first stage, served as leader in the second. The young people w 
more involved in the third. In the fourth, leadership shared impo: 
with objectives and organizational structure. 

At Philadelphia health fairs i in 1953 and 1955, Dixon and others 


Sorenson (27) IU farm operators and managers to determin 
the factors affecting levels of technical soils knowledge. Formal educati 
contact with the county agent, reading farm magazines, and particip 
in farm organizations led to greater knowledge. Other factors, such am 
age, farming experience, size and type of farm, geographical location, and 
radio programs had no apparent influence. 
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Surveying a national sample of over 15,000 home demonstration club 
members, Fessenden (9) determined their personal and family characteris- 
tics. Homemakers under 30 years of age were not high social participators, 
but those 30 to 50 years of age composed about half the membership and 
made the greatest contribution to leadership. Twenty-two percent of the 
members were 50 to 59 years of age; many were leaders. About one-fifth 
were over 60 years of age. 

Boyle (4) tested program-planning principles from the literature with 
a jury of extension workers and agriculture teachers in Wisconsin. A high 
rating was given to consideration of the educational needs of the potential 
program participants. Sarbaugh (25) reported testing of a method to 
determine the needs of the public for U. S. Department of Agriculture 
publications. County agents and their secretaries in 28 counties in five 
states recorded and classified 22,000 questions. 


Motivation in Programing 


Some forces tend to move the adult toward participation, and others 
tend to block participation. Beal (3) interviewed members of farmer co- 
operative associations and found a relationship between member partici- 
pation and these dynamic factors: (a) understanding of co-operative 
principles, (b) knowledge of facts about the co-operative, (c) satisfaction 
with it, (d) having a voice in running it, (e) feeling responsibility to it, 
(f) identifying with it, (g) definition of its role, (h) number of neighbors 
belonging, (i) what they see as greatest benefit from co-operatives, and 
(j) knowledge of existence of wholesale or regional co-operatives. 

Dixon and others (8) concluded that the location greatly determined 
who attended health fairs in Philadelphia. Hand (13) stated that parti- 
cipation in and support of programs is proportionate to the degree to 
which they are geared to the problems, interests, and needs of the com- 
munities. 

Rogers and Beal (24) in an exploratory study used taped interviews 
and stimulus pictures with 23 farm operators to determine the reference 
group influences in the adoption of agricultural technology. They defined 
and used five adopter categories based on the time of adoption. Early 
adopters tended to have more contact with the county agent, greater knowl- 
edge of the extension service, better acquaintance with extension workers, 
and more favorable attitudes toward the extension service. Favorable atti- 
tudes toward scientists were positively associated with higher adoption 
figures. Sorenson (27) concluded that formal education had the greatest 
relationship to soils knowledge. 


Program Planning Committees 
The few studies dealing with use of planning groups agree that maxi- 
mum involvement in program planning is to be sought. Boyle (4) devel- 
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should include local citizens who are potential participants in iy 
gram. Musgrave (21) described the structure and organization 
county agricultural extension council in Michigan. i 

Wilker (31), studying public-school adult education progra 
western New York, found that two-thirds of the program directo: 
advisory committees. Welch and Gordy (30) analyzed annual r 
county extension agents to determine status and changes in county 
committees. During the period 1953-56, the number increased 26 | 
to the equivalent of 10 committees, 225 members, and 35 meel 
county. From interviews with 119 committee members and 21 y 
agents in Kentucky, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, Gwinn (11 
ranked nine functions of advisory committees in this order; (a) ide 
ing problems, (b) developing a program, (c) evaluating the p 


(g) developing an annual plan of work, (h) determining program 
sis, and (i) executing the program. 

Studying the understanding of their functions by 123 commi 
bers in the Minnesota co-operative extension service, Forbes (10) 4 
that they seemed willing to assume responsibilities but lacked uni 
ing of them. Richert (23) reviewed studies to determine whethe 
productivi vity could be expected from program-planning committees 
bining both lay and professional representatives of organized and 
ganized groups and officers of both organized extension and none 
groups. She concluded that mere representation was not enough; 
viduals of high social status might serve better as resource person: 
committee members; agency professional persons should not be in: 
social status should not vary within the committee; members sho 
given immediate orientation; a single meeting cannot be very pr 
extension agents are better qualified to select representatives 
membership of organizations; the committee chairman should 
in maintaining effective working relationships. 

In Iowa, Swenson (28) surveyed 157 agricultural extension | 
members to determine their understanding of their duties and 
bilities. A positive relationship was found between understandii 
duties and responsibilities and (a) prior active participation, (b). 
education, (c) participation in community activities, and (d) 
tion in Extension council and program activities. Morrow (20) j 
mented with an approach to long-range integrated programing in & 
nesota county extension service and identified basic principles thal 
further testing. 

Howe and Alexander (15) reported on the use of survey inform 
presented to a county program-planning committee by profession: 
tension staff members. Musgrave (21) classified county program pl 
into four types: with groups, with individuals, with consultants, and | 
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local staff members. The four had initiation, sponsorship, and execution 
in common but varied in steps involved, roles played, and problems en- 
countered. 

In case histories of 12 county agricultural extension programs, Darter 
(7) evaluated effectiveness of Extension agents. He concluded that the 
most effective county agents (a) emphasized developing the capabilities 
of participants; (b) provided an educational experience for them; (c) 
involved a large number; (d) developed the program with local people; 
(e) had local support in carrying it out; (f) utilized the planning process 
to co-ordinate efforts of the Extension Service, other agencies, and or- 
ganized groups; (g) made great use of organized groups; and (h) in- 
tegrated the agricultural, home economics, and youth phases of the 


Extension program. 


Problems Included in the Program 


Fessenden (9) pointed up home economics program needs in family 
financial management, clothing, child guidance, time management, and 
family eating habits. Harrison (14) found teachers of noncredit courses 
and teachers of credit courses in university evening colleges to respond 
differently because of time limitations, variations in b of 
students, and evaluation of courses by the students themselves, Experi- 
menting with a counselor to help registrants in family life education, Hale 
(12) concluded that counseling improved programs by revealing concerns 
that did not emerge in other approaches. 

Loomis and Leonard (18) in a rural survey found that most adult edu- 
cation organizations had programs in at least one of three fields: interna- 
tional understanding for peace, strengthening democracy, and under. 
standing and strengthening the economy. Nielson and Crosswhite (22) 
reported that in an on-the-farm approach in agricultural Extension, the 
work began by concentrating on things in which the farmers expressed 
an interest. Early emphasis on improved farm practices shifted to emphasis 
on farm analysis and planning though this evolution was not anticipated. 

Siegle (26) found common factors in liberal education for executives: 
(a) all programs were noncredit, (b) participants were few, (c) emphasis 
was put on humanities and values, (d) experiences differed from those 
of daily life, and (e) follow-up and evaluation were difficult, 


Roles of the Adult Educator 


Many studies bore directly or indirectly on the role of the adult edu- 
cator. Montross and James (19) reported that professed motives for adult 
education are not necessarily real because they may reflect socially ap- 
proved values. They believed the adult educator must assume the respon- 
sibility for focusing goals in educational groups. Lewis (17) concluded 
that motivation can be achieved by giving participants some control over 
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direction of program and responsibility for determining and ac 
objectives. This was accompanied by some loss of control by the 
educator. 


Evaluation 


Action-research program-evaluation efforts were under way in 
informal adult education programs. Nielson and Crosswhite (22) t 
one example. Some articles and handbook types of publications on eval 
tion have appeared, including those of the Council of National Org 
tions of the AEA (1) and the Federal Extension Service. A monograph 
the staff of the U. S. Public Health Service (29) offers principles 
a case example of pretesting a program and a filmstrip as a ti 
material, Banta (2) surveyed Colorado junior colleges to determine so! 
of data for program evaluation. : 
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CHAPTER IX 
Research Within Selected Programs — — 


ROBERT A. LUKE, PAUL BERGEVIN, JOHN MCKINLEY, ROBERT M. SMITH, 
ROBERT C. CLARK, WILSON THIEDE, and ROBERT F. RISLEY 


Tue researcu studies reported in this chapter are grouped uni 
following headings: public-school adult education, church adult edu 
library adult education, Cooperative Extension Service, universi 
college extension, and industry programs. : 


Publie-School Adult Education 


Olds (49) reported that of the 17,000 school districts with total 
ments of 150 or more pupils, 6000 provided adult education to 4 
or more adults. Programs ranged from remedial activities for illi 
or candidates for high-school diplomas to broad, inclusive programs. 
ing the needs of people who had already completed many years of 
education. ^ 

Thaden (65) explained the low participation in rural areas by po 
out that the one-teacher school is still prevalent in most states b 
school district reorganization in populous states can be expected to a 
erate the growth of adult education in rural areas. Holden (35) l 
that total enrollment for 1946-47 in vocational and general adult 
tion in the public schools of the continental United States was 2,68 
For 1956-57 it was 4,373,054, an increase of 34.9 percent in voci 
adult education and 91.1 percent in general adult education over 
year period. 

The two reports of the October 1957 Current Population S 
phasize the importance of distinguishing between enrollments and 
of individuals reached. In most states, total enrollment means cumul 
registrations rather than the sum of individuals. Holden (34) s 
in 1957 about 8 million adults attended classes which met three 
times. Wann and Woodward's study (67) of the census data is a the 
statistical analysis of the adult education aspects of the October 
Current Population Survey. " 

Holden's summary of the census data (34) demonstrated that 
cipation in adult education increased as attainment increased. The 
verse was reported by Burman (11), whose investigation of the 
tions of adults in lower socioeconomic levels in an urban com 
found that few identified their educational deficiencies or were moti 
to study. In investigating the study habits of business and profe 
men in Long Island, Bunge (10) found little motivation toward ed 
as a means of problem solving. 

In 1958, Verner and Newberry (66) examined the literature 
to participation and identified the typical adult student as repres 
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of an urban community, tending toward young adult status, and tending 
also to be of lower or lower-middle economic status. 

Olds (49) found that only 7.7 percent of adults were enrolled in schools 
supported chiefly by fees. In New York (48) a survey of the effect of a 
state-wide tendency to establish fees for the attendance of adults in public- 
school classes showed that in 40 large communities registration decreased 
25 percent after a fee increase. Jackson’s history of adult education in Los 
Angeles (36) revealed that in 1932, when tuition charges averaging $1 
a person were adopted, enrollments decreased 53.5 percent. 

Holden (33) discovered that people as individuals will most readily pay 
for adult education which will increase their earning ability. Conversely, 
they are most willing to support out of tax funds the civic and public 
affairs type of adult education. 

The October 1957 Current Population Survey of the Bureau of the 
Census (67) indicated that over 1 million different adults were enrolled 
in civic and public affairs classes during the school year 1956-57. Of 
this total the largest number were enrolled in group-work agencies such 
as YMCA and YWCA. These institutions and agencies accounted for 
396,000, or 38 percent, of the enrollees. The public schools accounted 
for approximately 234,000 enrollees, or 22.5 percent, of the 1,043,000 
adults engaged in study of civic and public affairs. 

The Fund for Adult Education’s emphasis on liberal education stimu- 
lated several public-school studies. Crabtree (17) listed 45 successful prac- 
tices in civic education, and Snow (59) determined that a positive correla- 
tion exists between favorable economic factors in a community and pro- 
gram emphasis on liberal adult education. In a comparative study of the 
enrollments of California, Michigan, and New York, Holden (35) re- 
Ported a balanced distribution between vocational and nonvocational 
adult education. As an inservice training device for personnel of Florida's 
state-supported adult education program, Hand (29) developed a pro- 
cedure for community study. E 

Minnis (44), studying the expressed educational needs and interests of 
young adults in Iowa, found communication skills favored. 

In 1955, Spence and Evans (62) reported a lack of research as to drop- 
outs in adult education. The same year the Knoxville Evening High School 
survey identified such factors as seasonal employment, interference of 
work hours, and transportation problems (46). Substantially the same 
findings in Florida were reported by Reynolds (51). 


Church Adult Education 

Garrett (24), using attitude-opinion scales in a study involving 90 
Methodist ministers and over 400 lay people, found (a) that ministers 
have favorable attitudes toward older persons in the church, (b) that older 
Persons stress worship as the predominant curriculum category, and (c) 
that older persons do not desire a special group designated to satisfy 
older persons’ needs. An interview-questionnaire study of older persons 
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in the church by Gray (27), involving about 300 over 50 years of 
in two Chicago churches, revealed no significant differences bety 
younger and older church members with respect to (a) attitude to 
religion, (b) participation in church activities, and (c) personal adji 
ment. " AN 

McCann (39), through multiple-depth interviews with 200 subjects 
various backgrounds from 15 denominations, found that 82 percent 
an anthropomorphic idea of God in the beginning of their religious 

Snyder (60), investigating the response of lay leaders to group-c 
leadership, found progressive acceptance and strong influence of tradi! 
leadership concepts. 

Scott (53) studied the difficulties of communicating the gospel to 
earners and classified the major barriers as (a) those that are histo 
(b) those that result from the behavior of church institutions; (c) | 
that prevent on-the-job discussion of religious faith; (d) those that d 
from institutional patterns of church services, buildings, and pri 
and teaching methods. 

A developmental study by Bergevin and McKinley (4), involving | 
people in experimental programs in 35 churches over a four-year 
identified these basic educational problems: fear, overemphasis on 
ership training, inadequate understanding of the adult as learner, 
scribed needs, vagueness of aim, token evaluation, and preoccupation 
content. To help solve these problems, the investigators developed 
tested an experimental program based on these educational con: i 
freedom of expression, training for all participants, active individual 
ticipation, sharing in program development, voluntary learning activ 
formal and informal methods, and outward growth. 

Elkin (21), tracing the development of Jewish adult religious educ 
in the United States, found that although the concept of sustained 
characteristic of traditional Judaism lost ground in the nineteenth 
the second quarter of the twentieth century showed increase of adul 
cation activities. 


am 


Library Adult Education 


Recent research in library adult education, as is to be expected in 
emerging field, tended to be either a survey of existing practices (90, 
69) or loosely designed developmental research (56, 57, 58, 68). It is 
to question whether or not this phase of adult education admits of 
fully controlled research leading to safe generalizations. One major ob 
is the problem of definition: Is library adult education a body of 
edge, a point of view (1), a structure of services to adults (63), a 
cept that permeates the library's total program (68), or a coni ti 
process of inservice education and adult education services to the lib: 
community (56)? Other obstacles are the variety of sizes and 
libraries and the variety of settings in which library adult education 
carried on. ! 
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The difficulties are reflected in the major research-demonstration 
projects of the American Library Association (described in Chapter VII 
of this issue). After H. L. Smith’s study (55) revealed the nature and 
extent of current practices, the Library Community Project (68) and 
Phinney’s study (50) of five local libraries having extensive programs 
both assumed the desirability of emulating such practices. Warncke (68) 
and Phinney (50) emphasized library self-appraisal and study of the 
community as a base for development of a program. R. M. Smith’s tenta- 
tive findings questioned these assumptions; he worked out training and 
implementation designs through developmental research (56, 57, 58). He 
stressed the need to implement library adult education as a dimension of 
library organization and service and a process leading toward growth in 
self-understanding by library personnel and intralibrary teamwork and 
harmony; he hypothesized that these are conditions or necessary con- 
comitants of effective library adult education. 


Cooperative Extension Service 


The Cooperative Extension Service is a two-way channel between the 
people and the research laboratories. Extension takes the findings of 
biological science to the people it serves and assists in further testing 
and refining it; it also takes the problems of families to the social re- 
search laboratories. 

Brunner and Yang (7) and DiFranco (19) inquired into the origin and 
growth of Extension. Other major areas of study included administrative 
organization and management (Chapter VII), effectiveness of personnel, 
programs, and procedures. 

The scope and responsibilities of extension in subject-matter areas have 
been identified by Miller and others (43) as production, marketing, re- 
sources, management, leadership, youth, family, community, and public 
affairs. Earle and Evans (20) studied the programs, operational pro- 
cedures, policies, and personnel of marketing in eight states, and developed 
recommendations for resolving problems. 

Boyle (6) and DiFranco (18) analyzed the literature in adult educa- 
tion and identified program planning principles. Methods of program 
determination were studied by Matthews. (41). Gwinn (28) concluded 
that members of county advisory committees in program projection should 
be representative, well informed, and familiar with available resources. 

Types of organizations and related social factors were studied by 
Niederfrank (47). The nationwide study of 11,494 home demonstration 
club members in 3156 clubs was summarized by Fessenden (22). Gilbert 
(25) studied the development of selected aspects of home demonstration 
work in the United States. 

The training received by county extension agents in technical agricul- 
ture, home economics, and related fields, was studied by Cook (16) and 
McCormick (40). McCormick asked county agents in Ohio to designate 
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their needs relative to nine areas of competency. The order was (a) 
gram planning and development, (b) effective thinking, (c) commu 
tions, (d) technical knowledge, (e) human development, (f) research a 
education, (g) the educational process, (h) understanding social s 
and (i) Extension organization and administration. Cook's re: 
the training needs of county agents in Texas revealed that most 
and state staff members did not have undergraduate training in exte 
education or other social sciences. 

Research is being conducted to determine the progress and 
Extension work. Aurbach and Kaufman (3) inquired into the knoy 
and use of recommended farm practices in Alcorn County, Mississipp 
percent of the 139 respondents most often named the county agent ; 
first source of information. à 

The Review of Extension Research, published annually by the 
Extension Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
graphies of staff and graduate student research in extension provi 
Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, and the University of Wisconsin 
portant sources. 


University and College Extension 


The rationale of university extension is to be found in the plac 
university in a democratic society. Early developments were in l 
studies or nonvocational areas. Later developments were job 
Grattan (26), Hart (32), Rosentreter (52), and Stockton (64) 1 
on Extension’s history and development. . 

The Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults (13 
viewed evening school directors and selected teachers, and ad ministe 
an attitude questionnaire to about 100 students in each of nine V 
Western institutions. Students wanted liberal education to be 
toward the past and toward current needs and interests, viewed the ! 
er’s role as a dominant one, welcomed grading, expected the te 
“cause” them to become interested in the subject, and resented 
ments but felt secure when able to meet them. Students who had he 
dition-centered attitudes on aims, requirements, and teaching i 
student-centered attitudes on the items dealing with institution: 
Harrison (31) used interviews and questionnaires with similar s 
14 evening college programs. From differences in responses, he i 
common features of designs for credit and for noncredit evenin| 
programs and common uncertainties in designs. Eleven items on the 
tionnaire were identified as providing opposite responses by a maj 
of credit and of noncredit teachers. Students, teachers, and ad 
tors tended to agree in their responses to elements of course de 

The Michigan Council of State College Presidents (42), act 
the difficult and important area of institutional interrelationsh 
phasized, after study of programs in Michigan, the need for joint p 
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administration, promotion, use of staff, and approach to the clientele. 
In addition, they recognized and supported the primary role of local 
institutions and the co-operating responsibility of state institutions in 
communities where local institutions had incorporated adult education 
in the local-school plan. 

By means of questionnaires and personal and telephone interviews with 
800 drop-outs of eight Middle Western evening colleges, Carey (12) identi- 
fied two basic interest groups: culturally oriented and vocationally minded. 
Most of the vocationally minded were males, were not taking courses else- 
where, gave job causes and finances as reasons for dropping, were planning 
to return, had interrupted or abandoned educational plans, said there was 
too much homework, said physical facilities were inadequate, were not 
attracted to study, and had awareness of not getting ahead. Love (38) 
using paired attendees and nonattendees of the City College School of 
Business extension and evening division, conducted 39 depth interviews. 
Analysis suggested two preconditions to the sequence of enrollment. Each 
person who became a student (a) had an awareness of education as a 
positive value in the solution of problems, and (b) had equated educa- 
tion with success and happiness. The sequence of enrollment was identified 
as follows: the individual (a) must have had a current problem for which 
he sought a solution; (b) must have been aware of a specific course or 
field of study; (c) must have directed his inquiry to one or more schools 
dependent on acquaintanceship with other students, prestige of the school 
in the community, specific courses offered, and social or class grouping 
which the school customarily attracted; and (d) must have enrolled. 

Morton (45) carried out an extensive study of users of university ex- 
tension with data from 57 member institutions of the National University 
Extension Association. Omitting mass-media users, one-third were profes- 
sional educators and almost one-third were workers in business and in- 
dustry. In general, university extension served middle-aged urban people 
with church affiliations, with higher-than-average educational and eco- 
nomic levels, of both sexes, and with the principal purpose of improving 
their income or their job efficiency. Eighty percent felt they had no voice 
in determining what services would be available to them, the form and 
ones of services, or the conditions under which the services might be 
used, 

Further research needs to be directed toward identifying the adult edu- 
cation roles of universities and colleges in relation to other state and local 
educational agencies, toward identifying clientele and their needs, and 
toward rigorous evaluation of the effectiveness of educational services 
rendered. 


Industry Programs 


Review of educational research programs in industry is difficult be- 
cause of the variety of ways by which such research is reported and the 
fact that much of it is never reported in a generally available form, Edu- 
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cational programs of business and industry have grown to major propor- 
tions and cover practically every area of education, as reported by Clark 
and Sloan (14). 

Most attention has been focused on problems in management training 
activities. Andrews (2) reported on the difficulties in attempting to relate 
formal training to subsequent job behavior. He noted that trainees favor 
such activities, but feel that results should be measurable; and he re. 
viewed attempts of social scientists to provide objective criteria for 
measurement. 

One of the most widely discussed attempts to evaluate such training 
was that reported by Fleishman, Harris, and Burtt (23). They attempted 
to evaluate the results of a human relations training program by question- 
naire, measuring leadership behavior and attitudes on two "opposing" 
factors— "consideration" and “initiating structure.” They found that the 
trained group had less consideration than the nontrained control group; 
and less consideration before training than after. Hariton (30) suggested 
that conditions outside the formal training program affected results 
achieved. 

These findings resulted in controversy about research methods, measur- 
ing devices, and proper approach to evaluation. Many studies have been 
undertaken with differing techniques in attempting to measure change 
Blansfield (5) and Buchanan (8) reported positive evidence of change com: 
patible with training goals. Collins (15) evaluated a management training 
program by means of the devices used by Fleishman, Harris, and Burtt; 
he attempted a broader evaluation through use of sentence completion 
and interviews. He reported that the Fleishman, Harris, and Burtt instru: 
ments gave approximately the same results as the original study, but that 
the other devices indicated changes occurred compatible with the training: 

No generally accepted approach or techniques have been developed. 
The literature is profuse with reported attempts at evaluation utilizing 
differing techniques. Among recent efforts are a forced-choice rating plan, 
reported by Kunze (37) ; a “Supervisory Inventory of Human Relations,” 
reported by Soik (61); and a plan to develop an index of change to eval- 
uate improvement of management through a management-development pror 
gram, reported by Buchanan and Brunstetter (9). 

A brief report can scarcely provide a picture of the extent and range 
of research being conducted concerning industrial education activities: 
Siegle (54) described activities in liberal education for company execu" 
tives and noted that with the exception of an evaluation study now being 
carried on by the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, there 18 
little sound basis for judging these programs. Education in economics, 
practical politics, and other areas all raise further questions concerning 
appropriate content and methods of instruction. Though there has been 8 
wholesome growth in research both by individuals within industrial or- 
ganizations and by individuals in educational institutions concerned wit 
such programs, merely a beginning has been made. 
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CHAPTER X 
Education of the Aged 


EUGENE A. FRIEDMANN 


Tur ECONOMIC, urban, and technological development of the United 
States during this century has been accompanied by marked shifts in age 
composition of the population. Taeuber and Taeuber (33) reported that 
between 1900 and 1955 the older adult represented the most rapidly in- 
creasing age group in our population. However, projections for the 1955 
to 1975 period reported by Taeuber (32) and the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census (36) indicated a tapering off of this increase. Growth rate of the 
age group 65 years old and older will level off; the 45-64 age group will 
remain unchanged in proportion; the 25-44 age group will proportionately 
decrease; and the under-25 age group will represent the fastest growing 
segment of our population. 

Although aging trends as represented by the increasing proportion of 
adults (20 years old and older) to pre-adults in our society will be halted 
and actually reversed during these years, labor force projections (36) 
show that the increase in average age of the adult group itself will con- 
tinue. The age group 45 years old and older, which increased from 30 
percent of the adult population in 1900 to 43 percent in 1950, is expected 
to rise to 47 percent by 1975. The group 65 years old and older, which 
increased from 7 percent in 1900 to 12 percent in 1950, is expected to 
reach 15 percent by 1975. 

Changes in age composition of the adult population are significant 
to the adult educator to the extent that content, techniques, or objectives 
of programing are affected, as they must be if increasing age produces 
change in learning ability. 


Reviews, Bibliographies, and Data Summaries 


Research tended to verify the proposition that the later years of adult- 
hood are distinguishable from the earlier years in terms of the adjust- 
ments which the individual must make to his changing physical and 
mental capacities and to patterns of participation which society defines. 
Programing for the needs of this age group was explored in a discussion 
of education for later maturity (9). 

Although knowledge about the aged has increased since Tibbitts and 
Donahue’s summary (35), little research attempted to define the specific 
educational problems. An annotated bibliography was published by the 
U. S. Office of Education (39) in 1958. General bibliographical material 
and an indication of trends appeared in a 1949-55 supplement to Shock’s 
original comprehensive bibliography of research in aging (28) and in 
a revision of his earlier review of trends (29). HEW's Committee on 
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incomes below a “modest but adequate” level. To the extent that parti- 
cipation costs money, it might be reasoned that one-half the population 
over 65 years of age would experience financial difficulty in participating. 


Education 


In 1950, only 26 percent of the population over 65 years of age had 
received more than an elementary-school education, and only 7 percent 
had gone beyond high school. Yet the Census survey indicated that the rate 
of participation for the elementary-school graduate was only one-fourth 
that of the high-school graduate and one-eighth that of the college grad- 
uate (15). Verner and Newberry (38) characterized adult education pro- 
grams as “educating the educated.” To the extent that this is true, the aged 
are limited in their ability to participate. 


Motivation 


Nicholson’s survey (23) of the educational motives of adults revealed 
marked differences by age and sex. Most men in all age ranges reported 
reasons related to job security, advancement, or change. The only signifi- 
cant variation from this pattern was a tendency of men over 40 to state 
their reasons in terms of leisure, intellectual and cultural activities, and the 
desire for mental stimulation. Women in all age ranges stressed intellectual 
and cultural interests. However, among women age-related variations were 
observed; those in the early twenties were interested in parenthood, and 


those in the 36-40 age group also stressed a need for specialized vocational 
knowledge. i 


Implications for Further Research 


{ Research relevant to education of the aging is totally inadequate beyond 
investigation of changing intellectual capacities. Further refinements in 
the measures of age-related changes in general intellectual abilities are 
likely to be of little use. However, additional data on motivation, learning 
pace, changes in specific abilities, and relationship between performance 
and the pertinence of the test problem to the experiential context of the 
older adult should have implications for the adapting of program content 
and techniques. 

The factors limiting participation by the aged affect adults of all ages. 
For the male, they reflect the predominantly vocational orientation of 
present-day adult education. For both male and female, they reflect its 
tendency to exclude adults at the lower income and educational levels. To 
the extent that vocational training has lost its relevancy for the aged and 
to the extent that they are disproportionately represented in the lower 
income and educational categories, they are unprovided for by current 
adult programs. 

Trends indicate continuing improvements in income and educational 
levels of the aged, which will diminish these barriers. However, as Neu- 
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garten (22), Friedmann (11), Havighurst and Orr (14), Tibbitts (34), 
and others have indicated, a larger gap will develop between the socially 
determined needs of this group and those of the younger group. 

From the point of view of the employed male, increased productivity 
will bring more leisure time, both a shortened work week and a longer 
period of retirement. Studies by Corson and McConnell (7) and Streib 
and Thompson (31) indicated a greater willingness by older workers to 
retire than comparable studies of the 1940s. 

For women, a period of new life after family rearing is of increasing 
significance. Fewer children and earlier marriages leave them free of family 
responsibility at an earlier age. Glick’s analysis (12) of changing family 
cycle indicated that a woman will now live longer in the post-child-rearing 
phase than while her children were growing up. 

There has come about a redefinition of old age. Early in the Industrial 
Revolution, work and family responsibilities tended to continue to the 
end of life. Old age implied physical incapacity which left a person unable 
to fulfill adult functions. The shortening of the family and work cycles and 
the extending of the life span, however, have established a late period 
during which the historic bases for social participation by the adult have 
vanished, without a lessening of his ability to participate. Parsons (25) 
gave a negative definition of old age in this sense, i.e., a period of separa- 
tion from the major adult job and family and community activities. Yet 
the viewing of old age as a time of freedom from work and family obliga- 
tions indicates that social roles defining a new stage in the life cycle will 
emerge. 

The shifting social position of the aged during the last half century 
has made it difficult to define the basis for their participation in adult 
education. Beginnings are being made with programs designed to prepare 
the middle-aged adult for the transition to old age. The Cold Springs 
residential program, described by Andrus (2), is the first systematic at- 
tempt to devise a comprehensive opportunity for the aged based on research 
into the characteristics of the participants. i 

The age grading of participation which has characterized juvenile educa- 
tion is being extended to adulthood. The task of education is to identify 
the emerging roles of the aged and to relate its programing to them. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Education for Community Development 


E. J. NIEDERFRANK and LUCY WELLBORN COLE 


D orme the last 10 years, community development has become of in- 
creased interest in the United States and in other parts of the world. The 
Adult Education Association continued to emphasize community develop- 
ment in adult education both in publications and in conferences. Sheats, 
Jayne, and Spence (19) pointed up the role and relationship of the com- 
munity to adult education. Recognition of this interrelationship goes back 
to 1900, as remarked by Spence and Wolff (21). 

Community development has become an action field with little scientific 
research to date. Almost no studies in which there was either wide quanti- 
fication or rigorous definition of terms were found. The literature, though 
mostly promotional, included some helpful materials on community de- 
velopment in foreign countries, but these descriptive reports and evalua- 
tions do not contribute new theory. Many programs, however, attempt to 
follow well-known basic principles of education through community action. 


Theory 


of the background of community development, its two levels of operation 
for theoretical development, and several views of community development. 
Community development conceptually has roots both in the economists’ 
image of developing community resources and capital and in the social 
workers’ view of organizing the various charitable organizations to work 
toward common goals. In the context of adult education, community organ- 
ization is thought of in terms of community councils, surveys, improve- 
ment associations, public health education, or similar programs in which 
citizen participation is a major aim. It is no wonder, then, that one has 
difficulty in describing basic community development either in general or 


group action, (c) a program for specific į 

plus emotional dynamics. Ee onem 
A et ICA publication (24) included Sanders? treatment of com- 

ET evelopment theory as well as several short chapters on principles 

and methods found in community development programs in various parts 
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of the world. The March 1958 issue of Rural Sociology also contained 
several other articles on community development theory in addition to 
that by Sanders (18). 

Principles 

A few scientific studies stand out as making notable contributions to 
the understanding of basic principles and processes in community devel- 
opment. A most outstanding recent study dealing with involvement, by 
Sower and others (20), described and analyzed procedures by which a 
social action program was initiated and carried out. The subject of the 
study was a health self-survey conducted by 700 volunteer interviewers 
among 10,000 families in 23 communities, both rural and urban. Four 
phases of the action process were studied in detail: its emergence from the 
cultural setting, its initiation and legitimation, its execution, and its con- 
sequences. Different action patterns were observed in rural and urban 
areas. This book makes a valuable contribution to action process theory. 

Several studies dealt more specifically with involvement. Miller’s nation- 
wide study (12) not only brought to light the significance of power struc- 
ture, leadership patterns, and growth of understanding but also pointed 
out regional differences in these concepts and their relation to successful 
action. In 218 small-town American communities that acquired a hospital, 
a health department, or a program of health insurance, the action was 
studied to see the different action phases and to determine the structural 
avenues through which this action flowed. Miller noted that capacities for 
decision making are built into some positions and offices. Case studies 
illustrated how these decision-making capacities are organized in different 
communities. The study has value as an analysis of the action process and 
how its nature relates to goal achievement. 

Hunter (8) discussed power structure, and his findings directly relate 
to adult education. He concluded that a group at the top of the social 
structure makes the decisions, and that all policy makers are “men of 
Power” acting within a framework of socially sanctioned authority. De- 
cisions sift down to those delegated to put them into effect. The book con- 
tributed to action process theory. 

Ruopp (17) set forth various approaches to community development 
and the sociological principles involved, with examples from abroad. His 
study has sections on villages, peasantry, social change, and technical 
assistance. Collier and Collier (5) described a Cornell-Peru project, which 
showed that understanding the limitations and the potentialities of an 
existing social structure is necessary to accomplishment. The five-year 
experiment on Hacienda Vicos involved slowly creating a desire for change 
on the part of the peons. The operation of the hacienda under traditional 
tules was the core of the approach. 3 ial 

Community organization and development from the standpoint of social 
work was treated by Ross (16), whose excellent summary defining the field 
is followed by several chapters on case studies. Any reader interested in 
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the operational principles of education for community development will - 
do well to read the fine report on community development around the 
world published by the United Nations (23). Based on data from governs _ 
ments of underdeveloped countries, it set forth the basic elements of 
successful programs and provided specific illustrations of work projects 
such as irrigation, land reforms, and resettlement carried on through 
rural welfare centers, societies and councils, community schools, and ex- — 
tension service. The role of the government and methods of training local 
leaders and personnel were evaluated. The book's value lies in the over-all - 
view it presents of community development programs in underdeveloped 
countries, and though it does not contribute to theory, the principles de- 
scribed are related to well-known theory. $ 
An excellent series of articles (22) relating to both theory and practice 
and based in part on research studies was oriented toward the urban com- f 
munity. Some of the chapters described urban renewal as a form of com- - 
munity development. à 
The studies of Alexander and others (1), Bailey and Baird (3), Bonser — 
and Mauer (4), Hay and Mayo (7), and Kaufman (9), provided scien- 
tific evaluation of rural community development programs or projects - 
as found in most of the Southern states. The case study of the Clinton _ 
County, Ohio, planning group by Andrews (2) summarized procedures, 
problems, and accomplishments over 10 years. He pointed up the import- — 
ance of being aware of community needs, involving new leaders, flexibility . 
of ym Yarani Anaran The self-studies of the Benoit Com- 
munity in ppi and Montgomery County in Kentucky (25) | 
also contributed, especially in the use of self-study Wa technique. Harve i 
(6), Mayo (11), Niederfrank and Rochester (13), Rivers (14), and Rivers - 
pe yrs us), M extension-type or “how-to-do” material re- 
ng w programs in the South. These items included 
principles and methods based on research and tested experience. 
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SSOCIATION 

OF 

AMERICA 


FOREWORD 


Homan reranons is less a distinct field of educational research than 
a point of view brought to bear on substantive issues in education. The 
human relations point of view reminds us that education proceeds only 
through people interacting with people—teachers with pupils, professionals 
with professionals, and professionals with laymen. Only at our peril, so 
the viewpoint instructs us, may we abstract educational issues from their 
human context and treat them exclusively as technical problems. 

Research in many substantive fields has come to reflect the human re- 
lations view, notably in curriculum and supervision, in teacher personnel, 
in school-community relations, in school administration, and for a time 
in research methodology, through action research. In preparing this issue 
of the Review, the Committee recognized the danger of duplicating sum- 
maries which had appeared in other issues during the intervening six 
years. Thus, it saw this issue as an opportunity to canvass research de- 
velopments in the basic disciplines upon which educational human re- 
lations rests. Correspondingly, two social psychologists prepared selective 
reviews of significant trends, one on the social behavior of individuals 
(Chapter I) and the other on group processes (Chapter II). A sociologist 
prepared a similarly selective summary of research on organizational 
behavior (Chapter IV). The Committee regrets that plans for a chapter 
a recent contributions of applied anthropology could not be carried to 
Tuition, 

In several respects, however, human relations does represent a distinct 
field of educational research. Increasingly, attention is directed toward 
systems of relationships in classroom and school worthy of study in their 
own right. Chapter III not only reviews this research but also offers a 
paradigm by which seemingly unrelated studies may be organized. 

In another respect, pursuit of one commonly acknowledged goal of 
education—improving human relationships among members of society— 
has given impetus to a form of investigation traditionally regarded as 
human relations research. This issue of the REVIEW covers two aspects: 
methods of instructing youth in human relations (Chapter V) and pro- 
grams to improve human relations in the adult community (Chapter VI). 
The reader will note the near convergence of these initially separate prob- 
lems owing to the profound influence upon research interests of school 
desegregation. 


W. W. CHARTERS, JR., Chairman 
Committee on Human Relations in Education 
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CHAPTER I 


The Social-Psychological Basis of Human Relations 


PHILIP J. RUNKEL* 


Tu FIRST two chapters of this issue of the REVIEW treat selected 
topics of recent social-psychological research, this chapter focusing prin- 
cipally upon the eflects of the social environment upon individual psycho- 
logical processes. We have not attempted exhaustive reviews of social. 
psychological research during the last six years. Rather, we have chosen 
a few areas where we believe the findings are of importance for educa- 
tional problems and where the methodologies are adaptable to educational 
settings. Our selection was determined, of course, by personal judgment; 
many admittedly important researches have not been mentioned, particu- 
larly where they have been described in the sources which we cite. Since 
improvements in methodology have rendered certain areas of social psy- 
chology more promising for applied fields, such as education, we will re- 
fer briefly to methodological contributions where appropriate. 

The four areas of social psychology reviewed in this chapter and con- 
sidered as meriting further study are interpersonal perception, cognitive 
structure, anxiety and achievement in the classroom, and group effects on 
intra-individual processes. 


Interpersonal Perception 


Interpersonal perception has become a widely recognized field of in- 
Vestigation in its own right. The Lindzey Handbook of Social Psychology 
(42) includes a chapter on the topic by Bruner and Tagiuri (7), The 
latest revision of the Readings in Social Psychology, edited by Maccoby, 
Newcomb, and Hartley (47), contains a special section, “Perception of 
Persons.” Probably the most comprehensive treatment of current thought 
o» topic is to be found in the volume edited by Tagiuri and Petrullo 

Fiedler (22) has described the field of interpersonal perception as 

ing concerned with **(a) processes involved in one person's perception 
of another; (b) the personality attributes of the perceiver, and those of 

e perceivee; and (c) the structure and dynamics of the social groups of 
Which the perceiver and usually also the perceive are a part” (22: 243). 
It is apparent that these concerns overlap the interests of many kinds of 
Social scientists. On the one hand, they lead the investigator into studies 
of group Processes, as exemplified by Newcomb’s prediction of clique for- 


T “Mrs. Promila Gupta gave valuable bibliographie assistance. 
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mation (54). On the other hand, the study of interpersonal perceptions 
can lead to studies of intra-individual processes: motivational, perceptual, 
and cognitive, as Jones and Thibaut (36) have well illustrated for the 
cognitive realm. 


Current Trends in Research on 
Interpersonal Perception 


In their excellent discussion of the historical problems of social percep- 
tion, Bruner and Tagiuri (7: especially p. 645-46) showed how a great 
amount of research devoted to accuracy of interpersonal perception over 
the last three decades or so has led to contradictory (but obviously stimu- 
lating) results, This discussion was brought up to date by a number of 
authors (6, 14, 30, 36, 71). Taft (70) seemed to believe that the literature 
on ability to judge people contained many reliable findings in regard to 
judging certain personality characteristics of others. Most reviewers, how- 
ever, agreed that its greater portion consisted of studies which could not 
be compared one with another and which yielded too many inconsistent 
results to give us much confidence in estimating which findings will be 
supported by further work. 

f Many suggestions for improving research in social perception (includ- 
ing research on accuracy) appeared. A great many investigators recom- 
mended turning to the study of the processes which mediate the formation 
of social perceptions. The work of Rosenberg (58) and Rosenberg and 
Gardner (59) exemplified one way this might be done. These investigators 
demonstrated that an attitude toward a given object is related to the per- 
ceived effect of the object in facilitating or blocking the attainment of 
certain values, and to the importance of these values. This view reminds us 
of the consonance-dissonance hypothesis of Festinger (20) and of New- 
comb's concept of co-orientation (52). Both of these are considered in 
more detail later in this chapter. 

„In an article containing a helpful inventory of kinds of interaction 
situations, Jones and Thibaut (36) urged examination of the attributes, 
characteristics, or respects which are important in an individual's per- 
ceptions of another; they argued that the individual customarily adopts 

simplifying strategies" in forming his perceptions. Cronbach made the 
same recommendation (14), suggesting that “we analyze a single per- 
ceiver, studying the multivariate distribution of his statements about 
others," This would reveal the perceiver's “implicit personality theory.” 

An important methodological contribution was made by Gage and 
Cronbach (25), who recommended examination of the components of 
judgments of others and elucidated the artifacts which so easily creep 
into measures of interpersonal perception and delude the researcher. 
These ideas were elaborated by Bronfenbrenner (6), Cronbach (14); 
Crow and Hammond (15), Tagiuri (71), and others. 
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Liking and Disliking 


One can hardly mention the topic of interpersonal perception without 
devoting some space to liking-disliking, an orientation which most inves- 
tigators feel to be a central problem in interpersonal relations. In most 
situations liking or disliking is viewed as “summarizing” or “resultant” 
orientation, and its components and determinants have received a great 
amount of attention in the literature. In recent experimentation, Newcomb 
(54) found that clique formation among 17 residents of a rooming house 
could be predicted closely from similarity of attitude measured before 
the subjects became acquainted with each other. He used “scores of agree- 
ment in responding to about one hundred attitude-objects, ranging from 

" President Eisenhower to classical music, from immortality to sexual mo- 
rality, from house rules to university regulations about driving cars (54: 
183)." 

Pepitone (57) presented evidence that attraction to others depended in 
part on the perceived responsibility, intentionality, and justifiability of 
the others’ actions. Horwitz (33) proposed ways of indexing liking and 
disliking not by verbal report of the subject but through the use of moti- 
vational theory. One of Horwitz’ interesting hypotheses supported by ex- 
perimentation was that the “magnitude of expressed hostility toward (an- 
other) varies directly with the degree to which (the other) is perceived 
as reducing one's expected power." Horwitz discussion has provocative 
implications for the meaning of “fairness,” a concept to which students 
and school people often appeal. 


Relevance of Interpersonal Perception for Education 


Four topics of investigation seem particularly relevant to the conduct 
of education. 


Taking the Role of the Other. Can children be trained in this ability? 
This skill, first described in detail by Mead (50), seems prerequisite to 
efficient participation in social life, including the social settings within 
Which learning takes place in our educational institutions. The individual's 
Perceptions of how the other perceives the world (including one's self 
and other persons) and the implications of these perceptions for group 
life were provocatively discussed m. nha (52, 53, 54) and by Sarbin 
(63). Sarbin also gave evidence (agreeing with Mead) that taking the 
E the other is a fairly late development among perceptual and social 


The Development of Self-Perception. The capacities which the child 
learns to see in himself and the consequent roles in society in which he 
develops the requisite ability to participate are, of course, of immense im- 
Portance for that society. In addition to the work of Sarbin, some inter- 
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esting recent contributions have heen made by Bieri and Trieschman (3), 
by Harvey, Kelley, and Shapiro (29), by Kelly (38), by Stotland and 
others (68), and by Strickland (69). 


Stereotypy in Social Perception. Gage (24), Gage and Cronbach (25), 
and Cronbach (13, 14) have made clear that much of the accuracy with 
which we predict responses of others and many of the preconceptions 
with which we meet others must be due to the notions we have about the 
groups or categories of persons to which we assume the others belong. 
Correspondingly, a student must usually enter a teacher's class for the 
first time with some expectations about the teacher’s values and probable 
actions. We all accept the fact that students and others hold stereotypes 
about teachers. Perhaps the concept of “implicit personality theory,” as 
it has been called by Bruner and Tagiuri (7) and by Cronbach (13), will 
help educational researchers to study this phenomenon. 


Teachers as Models. To what extent do teachers figure as “models” to 
be emulated by their students? The question also arises in regard to fig- 
ures presented to students vicariously: historical persons, literary charac- 
ters, and so forth. What are the processes by which a person adopts a 
“model”? Which kinds are likely to be chosen? To what extent are these 
processes in the school like those of “identification” with a parent? 
Bronfenbrenner (6) offered some interesting suggestions. 


Theoretical Systems 


The recent volume by Heider (32), long and eagerly awaited by social 
psychologists, discussed matters particularly appropriate to the topics of 
this section. It deals largely with the implicit world view, so to speak, of 
the perceiver. Heider's thought is reflective, with as much reliance upon 
common experience as upon experimental evidence. A great many research- 
ers have made use of Heider’s ideas, but at least two articles offered direct 
tests of portions of his theory. One was the 1953 article by Jordan (37) 
in which the conclusion was reached that Heider’s postulations of “bal- 


the theory to situations such as communication networks, power systems, 
Sociometric structures, and Systems of orientation. 
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potheses drawn from Newcomb’s theory in regard to such a situation were 
substantially confirmed. Burdick and Burnes (8) reported an unusual 
test of the “strain-toward-symmetry” hypotheses. They tested not only cer- 
tain of the strain-toward-symmetry postulates but also certain of the as- 
sumptions which Newcomb believed to underlie his postulates. They found 
greater galvanic skin response (GSR) deflections when subjects disagreed 
with liked others, They also found that subjects who reported a liking for 
another tended to change their opinions toward more agreement with him. 
When they were subsequently induced to dislike him, they changed their 
opinions toward greater disagreement. Runkel (61) reworked data pre- 
sented by Jordan (37) in order to compare the “symmetry” postulates 
of Newcomb with the “balance” postulates of Heider. The Newcomb 
postulates accounted for some portions of the data more strikingly than 
did the Heider postulates presented by Jordan, 


Cognitive Structure 


A concise presentation of views in cognitive theory of importance to 
social psychology was given by Sheerer (65), and an important contribu- 
tion to the methodology of assessing individual cognitive structure was 
made by Hays (31). Of the many researches into the kinds of readiness 
with which an individual meets his social environment, only those which 
seek to describe the structure of cognitions or perceptions with the indi- 
vidual are summarized here. 

One of the most important recent contributions to psychology (includ. 
ing social psychology) was the two-volume work of Kelly (38). Kelly 
postulated an intra-personal organization of psychological dimensions 
which mediate the individual’s responses to his world. He called these 
dimensions constructs and the process of forming them or using them 
construing. Kelly elaborated a technique for assessing the personal con- 
structs of the individual. In devoting his attention to the description of a 
single individual, he exemplified a current trend in the study both of 
personality and of interpersonal relations. Instead of seeking the processes 
of behavior in pooled observations taken from a collection of persons, 
more and more investigators have been seeking ways of describing the 
psychological world of one individual at a time and then later looking for 
similarities among individuals. This strategy should appeal to the edu- 
cational researcher since teachers, we hope, deal with students individually 
as well as in collectivities. ^ 

Some very interesting research was produced by Kelly’s followers. 
Lundy (43) showed that after interaction with each other, subjects tended 
to characterize the other person as more like themselves if subjects had 
focused their attention on themselves during interaction, and if they had 
focused attention on the other person they characterized that person as 
less like themselves, and their characterizations were more accurate. 
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Complexity-Simplicity 


A number of researchers used a deduction from Kelly’s theory to pos- 
tulate a complexity-simplicity dimension. Leventhal (41) found that “com- 
plex” judges (persons possessing a number of differentiable concepts re- 
garding others) and "simple" judges (those possessing undifferentiated 
constructs) were about equal in the accuracy with which they predicted 
the responses of others but that they differed in the ways in which this 
accuracy was achieved. Simple judges were more successful in predicting 
responses which were similar to their own, whereas complex judges were 
more successful in predicting responses which differentiated between them- 
selves and others. Bieri's findings (2) were similar, but his complex 
judges were more accurate than his simple judges. 

The complexity-simplicity variable reminds us of the common recogni- 
tion that some people tend to see things as either black or white. They 
tend to divide the world "simply" into two parts, whereas people with 
more differentiated cognitive structures divide the world into many parts 
by using many constructs. One purpose of education is to provide the 
student with an ever-widening repertory of constructs. It may be that in- 
dividuals with whom our educational processes do not “take” are typically 
“simple” in their cognitive organization. In their tendency to adopt “sim- 
plifying strategies,” as Jones and Thibaut (36) put it, they may run to 
oversimplification. 


Further Cognitive Studies 


Some support for the notions just described was given in a study by 
Runkel (62) in which a simple opinion structure was found to be more 
stable among students whose opinion structure was like that of their 
teacher, or failing that, like the predominating opinion structure of their 
group. In another study by Runkel (60) a student's similarity in atti- 
tude structure to his teacher was found to be associated with attainment 
of high grades in the course. A similar finding was reported by Bills 
(4), who used an entirely different method of assessing similarity of 
cognitive structure. 

The combining of dimensions or constructs in the understanding of the 
behavior of others was studied among elementary- and secondary-school 
students by Gollin (27), who presented useful developmental information 
relating the articulation of cognitive structure to age, sex, intelligence, 
and social background. bus 

In writings of impressive comprehensiveness, Peak (55, 56) devoted 
especial attention to the arousal or “activation” of cognitive structures 
and related to a highly articulated theory such further concepts as strength, 
dimensionality, Symmetry, satiation, previous experience, assimilation, 
contrast, and balance. Contributing to the trend in studying attitudes in 
relation to other aspects of the subjects psychological environment, Rosen- 
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berg, following Peak, contributed two important papers. In one (58) he 
demonstrated that attitudes toward social actions or policies were pre- 
dictable from consequences seen as good or bad and perceived to follow 
in varying degrees from a policy or action. In the other with Gardner 
(59) he showed that even compliance with post-hypnotic suggestion dif- 
fered from subject to subject in accordance with attitude structure, pre- 
ferred defense mechanisms, and emotional conflicts. 

Similar in theoretical approach but conducted in more ordinary cir- 
cumstances was an admirably designed experiment by McClintock (46) 
on attitude change. Three types of influence were used: informational, 
interpretational (therapeutic), and ethnocentric (appeal to prejudice). 
These different methods of influence were found to have interesting dif- 
ferential effects according to the degree of other-directedness or ego-de- 
fensiveness shown by the subjects. Blake (5) presented evidence that per- 
ceptions of the attitudes of others toward an object provide a relative frame 
of reference within which the individual determines his own behavior 
(such as crossing a street against a red light). 


Cognitive Dissonance 


The work of Festinger has attracted many followers. In his recent book 
on cognitive dissonance (20), Festinger proposed that when a person 
finds certain of his beliefs, attitudes, understandings, or “knowledges” 
not “fitting together,” he will try to reduce this dissonance and will avoid 
situations which would increase it. Dissonance, then, is a motivating con- 
dition and one of importance to educational researchers, Since life in a 
school consists very largely of proposing to the student new cognitions 
one after the other, it is also the task of the school, willy-nilly, to arrange 
these presentations so that the motivating effect of their dissonance can 
best be utilized. On the one hand, the strain of cognitions which do not 
fit together can be lessened by avoiding further information which might 
increase the dissonance or, on the other hand, by seeking out further in- 
formation by means of which the previous cognitions can be reconciled. 
Festinger’s ideas can make a great contribution to education if these two, 
processes can be brought under better control. The theory has implica- 
tions for post-decision behavior, effects on cognitions of forced com- 
pliance, voluntary seeking of information, seeking and perceiving social 
support for one’s ideas, and so forth. (Experimental investigations of 
cognitive dissonance are reviewed in Chapter IL) 


Anxiety and Achievement in the Classroom 


The effect of anxiety, whether facilitating or debilitating, has been the 
subject of a number of studies. Easterbrook (17), reviewing recent re- 
search, found that emotion acts consistently to reduce the range of cues 
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used by a problem solver, and he argued that this effect may be organ- 
izing or disorganizing, depending upon the behavior concerned. 

A study by Clark, Teevan, and Ricciuti (10), growing out of a series 
of prior investigations, provided evidence that signs of need for achieve- 
ment are produced by two components: hope of success and fear of failure, 
Using a level-of-aspiration test associated with a final course examination, 
these authors concluded that their hope-of-success subjects were unreal- 
istically expressing wish fulfillment and that their fear-of-failure subjects, 
through anxiety, were pessimistically denying the possibility of goal at- 
tainment. A middle group, on the other hand, was more reality-oriented. 
This study intimately connected aspiration, pressures to achieve, and 
anxiety states. If the interpretation of these authors is correct, one would 
expect persons similar to their middle group, showing only a moderate 
level of anxiety, to judge their tasks more realistically, and therefore to 
perform more adequately. 


Anxiety and Performance 


Research gradually is showing that performance on tasks of the type 
found in schoolwork is sometimes improved under low or moderate 
anxiety but that high levels of anxiety are uniformly found to bring about 
a decrement in performance. Furthermore, telling a person that he has 
done something wrong or has failed to achieve a goal has quite different 
effects on low-anxiety and high-anxiety people. The literature is particu- 
larly persuasive on these points since the experimental tasks and instruc- 
tions used are so often very similar to the kinds of academic tasks and 
ni usi, typically used in the classrooms of public schools and col. 
leges. 

Beam (1) tested subjects just previous to three social situations likely 
to produce anxiety: an oral report in class, a first-night theatrical per- 
formance, and a doctoral examination. Testing with a serial-learning task 
consisting of two lists of 12 three-letter nonsense syllables, subjects under 
the anxiety-producing conditions made over one-and-one-half times the 
errors and required about one-and-one-half times the trials to reach a 
criterion they reached under neutral conditions. 

3 Gynther (28) studied the effects of anxiety on verbal communication 
In two ways: by the use of a previously validated anxiety scale based on 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory and by means of ego-involving in- 
structions to some of the subjects before the task. The task given the sub- 
jects was to answer a series of questions orally. The answers were then 
scored by judges as being either directly relevant, indirectly relevant, or 
irrelevant to the questions asked. Results showed that the anxious sub- 
Jects communicated less efficiently than the non-anxious whether the 
anxious subjects were selected by the Minnesota Multiphasic Inventory 
or whether anxiety was produced situationally. McKeachie, Pollie, and 
Speisman (49) turned the tables on this design by assuming that class- 
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room examinations were anxiety-producing and seeking to reduce this 
anxiety. This they did by asking the students to feel free to include in 
the examination paper comments on the examination questions. This 
simple device produced higher scores among students who were encour- 
aged to write comments than among students who used conventional an- 
swer sheets. This experiment was part of a series of which McKeachie 
(48) gives a fascinating account in a later paper. 

In the third of a series of papers, Waterhouse and Child (73) ad- 
vanced the hypothesis that a decrease in the quality of performance would 
follow frustrations evoking interfering responses such as worry or con- 
cern about the frustration. Half the tasks given the subjects were of the 
sort which might be found in an intelligence test. Frustration was created 
by asking the subjects to estimate their performance levels and then 
telling the experimental subjects that their performance was far below the 
level of expectation. Among those subjects showing high interference 
tendencies (worry, self-blame, aggression) , frustration produced deteriora- 
tion in performance. Among those with low interference tendencies, frus- 
tration produced improved performance. 

Williams (74) used the interference tendency questionnaire of Water- 
house and also a version of the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT). He 
then studied change in performance after failure to reach goals. His re- 
sults complement those of other studies. Subjects high in achievement 
imagery on the TAT showed greater improvement in solving additional 
problems after failing to reach goals they had set for themselves, whereas 
low-achievement-imagery (fear of failure) subjects showed greater im- 
provement after failing to reach goals set for them by the experimenter. 
High and low groups in interfering tendency (anxiety) responded dif- 
ferently to failure and nonfailure: Under failure conditions the low-in- 
terference-tendency (low anxiety) subjects were superior, whereas under 
nonfailure conditions high-interference-tendency subjects were superior. 

An unusual design for producing frustration was employed by Horwitz 
(33) in studying performance on tasks similar to classroom tasks. In this 
experiment (as in others Horwitz reported in the same article) the teacher 
proposed to conduct the class with a specified weight being given to the 
desires of the students. He then violated this agreement by conducting the 
class in ways contrary to the desires of the students, thus reducing the 
power of the students in relation to the teacher. Frustration on the part 
of the students was alleviated to four different degrees by four different 
techniques. The performances of the four groups were in the same order 
as the amount of frustration alleviated. 


Anxiety and Response Restriction 


Some studies have shown that anxiety facilitates the adoption of cer- 
tain kinds of response patterns. For example, in another part of the ex- 
periment by Beam (1) subjects under the anxious conditions more quickly 
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developed GSR conditioning. In an experiment by Eriksen and Wechsler 
(18) anxiety was produced in the experimental group by the use of » 
tric shocks randomly given. The task of both experimental and control - 
subjects was to assign the correct number to each of 11 squares varying — | 
in size from one another. The ability to discriminate accurately among | 
the squares did not differ between the groups, but individuals in the — 
anxious group displayed stronger preference for certain of the 11 res . 
sponse numbers and at the same time gave more stereotyped responses 
to specific stimuli. Both reactions of the anxious group were predicted. - 
Schroder and Hunt (64) compared high-school boys who avoid failure — 
with those who refuse to perceive failure. As well as performing less ef- | 
fectively, the failure-avoiders tended to use fewer alternative solutions. 
in problem solving. di 
This kind of restriction of available responses may have something to - 
do with recent findings that low-anxiety subjects are more resistant to. n 
attitude-change procedures than high-anxiety subjects, as illustrated by. 
the studies of Janis (35) and Fine (23). Perhaps the low-anxiety sub- — 
jects more easily seize upon justifications for retaining their beliefs. Such — 
an explanation would be consistent with the findings in regard to atti- - 


tude change among cognitively “simple” subjects reported by Lundy and 
Berkowitz (44). 


Anxiety and Social Attitudes 


Some interesting studies of the relation between anxiety and si 
social attitudes were reported. Doris (16) found that among fifth- 

sixth-grade children test anxiety correlates positively with blaming self 
others after failure to do well on a test. Feshbach and Singer (19) gave 


perceives himself as being less able to predict his own behavior in social - 
relationships involving threatening acquaintances, These two studies suge 
gest that recalcitrant children see school influences as threats to their 
selves, This leads us into our next topic. 


Group Effects on Intra-Individual Processes K 
The study of group influences on the formation of the self has received 
theoretical and experimental attention at least since James (34) and 
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Cooley (12). The masterful recent treatment by Sarbin (63) has already 
been mentioned. Harvey, Kelley, and Shapiro (29) reported that sub- 
jects exposed to unfavorable evaluations of themselves reacted in a num- 
ber of ways: (a) by devaluating the source of the evaluation, (b) by 
distorting the evaluation, and (c) by dissociating the source from the 
evaluation in denying his causal responsibility for it. These three reac- 
tions were more frequent when the evaluator was supposedly well informed 
about the subject and when the evaluations were more strongly unfavor- 
able. 

Stotland and others (68) reported that the relevance of a task to a 
group and the individual’s acceptance of the group level of aspiration as 
his own generate poorer self-evaluation of an individual’s performance 
when the group fails at its task than nonrelevant tasks and nonacceptance 
of the group’s aspiration. Festinger, Torrey, and Willerman (21) found 
that feelings of inadequacy felt by persons who performed less well on a , 
task than others in their group were strong when these persons felt strong 
attraction to the group. Lundy and others (45) found that subjects who 
attributed derogatory descriptions to themselves tended to see similar 
traits in others whom they liked least. This is consistent with the findings 
of Newcomb (53). Cline (11) successfully predicted that ability to take 
the role of the other would be negatively related to score on the hypo- 
chondriasis scale of the MMPI. He showed subjects films of actual persons 
in a job-applicant situation and asked them to answer such statements 
as “When in a violent argument he usually (a) becomes very sarcastic, 
(b) uses profanity and obscene words.” Their answers were compared 
with those of persons who knew the filmed persons well. Using Sarbin’s 
theory, he predicted that subjects high on hypochondriasis would be 
fixated at the “somatic” level of self and would therefore be less accurate 
in answering the statements. 


Status Effects 


Ed : 

In a study of airmen, Gerard (26) found that persons given higher 
status in the group perceived a greater possibility of exercising control 
over others, In conditions of unclear role relationships the control-oriented 
behavior of high-status persons was not affected, but persons in low-status 
positions contributed less effectively to the group task. Furthermore, in 
an unclear role situation the low-status person tended to perceive himself 
as ineffectual, whereas no such effect occurred in the case of high-status 
persons. In a study conducted at a boys’ camp, Sherif, White, and Harvey 
(66) found that regardless of actual skill in throwing balls at a target, 
the performance of high-status boys was overestimated and that of low- 
status boys underestimated. Strickland (69) showed that a supervisor 
tends to give more attention to subordinates to whom he has given more 
attention in the past even though he has evidence that the performances 
of all the subordinates are equal. Mellinger (51) gave evidence from an 
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institutional setting that a person who distrusts another will tend to c 
ceal his attitudes in communicating with the other and that the accu 
of the other in regard to the first person's attitudes is impaired acco: 


ingly. 

yi! summary, recent social-psychological research provides an ab 
dance of suggestions for improving classroom learning situations and for 
guiding the aspirations of pupils as well as for establishing better human | 
relations in the school at large. f 
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CHAPTER II 


The Dynamics of Groups 


BERTRAM H. RAVEN* 


Misonpersranpive persists, particularly among educators, conce 
the nature of group dynamics as a field of study. The misunderstand 
ing arises in large part from failure to observe the focus of group d 
namics as scholarship and research in basic social science. Group d 
namics as a scientific discipline operates on the principle that it is fruith 
to consider a group as a dynamic interactive unit, that it is possible t 
study such a unit through carefully controlled research, and that theoret 
ical developments from these studies can be usefully applied to every 
day life. The more than 100 research-based articles and books on thi 
subject which appear each year attest to the first two of these assumption: 

Cartwright and Zander (13) edited the first comprehensive book wit 
group dynamics in the title, encompassing representative experiments 
theoretical chapters which attempt to integrate the results into the theoret- 
ical framework of Lewin. Hare, Borgatta, and Bales (37) offered 
broader representation of studies, growing out of various theoretic 
viewpoints in psychology and sociology, and provided an annotated b 
ography of 584 items. The literature was also reviewed by Kelley an 
Thibaut (50), Klein (55), and Lorge and others (60); Sprott (79) 
Stogdill (80) and Schutz (72) provided theoretical integrations will 
specific research suggestions. Bonner (10) presented a review of prio 
investigations with several chapters on applications. Other texts, such 4 
those by Gordon (35) and Thelen (84), offered insights based on care 
ful observations of training laboratory groups and suggested application: 

This chapter considers principally research on small groups rather tha 
applications of theory. Perception of persons has not been considere 
since it is covered in Chapter I. 


Individual and Group Goals 


_ Many earlier studies investigated the forces which led individuals t 
join and remain in a group, including such forces as attraction to o 
individuals in the group, attraction to the goals of the group, pres! 
of the group, and satisfaction of such other self-oriented needs as aff 
tion, power, or recognition. The resultant of all the forces operating 
individuals which persuaded them to remain in the group has been terme 
nel, Ge oR Rares. mar Se MRT re arb be fron ea 
search, including literature which precedes the Period im this report, is in preparation. 
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the “cohesiveness” of the group. Jackson and Saltzstein (49) made a 
significant contribution by analyzing various relationships between the 
individual's attraction to the group and his feeling of acceptance by that 
group. They then examined conformity behavior affected by these vari- 
ables. Gardner and Thompson (29), studying college fraternities by 
using a refined measure of cohesiveness, found relationships between 
attractiveness of the group, esprit de corps, outside ratings of group 
effectiveness, and leadership. 

The common but uncritical belief that a happy, cohesive group is a 
more productive group was subjected to closer scrutiny. Seashore (73), 
studying a large manufacturing company, found that highly cohesive 
groups would adhere to their work-group norm for either high or low 
productivity. Such groups, however, were less anxious, and their members 
felt less threatened and pressed by management. (For further research 
on this point, see the section, “Authority, Command, and Leadership” 
in Chapter IV.) 

Do experiences of success and failure influence the cohesiveness of 
a group? Heber and Heber (42), in a study of young grade-school pupils, 
found that both success and failure tended to increase the cohesiveness 
of groups whose members were initially not friendly. For groups whose 
members were initially friendly, however, success tended to increase 
cohesiveness, whereas failure reduced cohesiveness, at least temporarily. 
These results were consistent with Deutsch’s findings (21) that group 
success tends to increase cohesiveness more than failure. However, he 
also pointed out the importance of taking into account individual dif- 
ferences in achievement motivation. 

Deutsch (20) earlier showed the fruitfulness of considering different 
kinds of interdependencies among group members with respect to the 
group goal, specifically the co-operative and the competitive situations. 
He found that in a college class the co-operative situation led to greater 
productivity and greater cohesiveness, whereas competition had a detri- 
mental effect. Phillips and D’Amico (66), studying fourth-graders, found 
the same positive effects for co-operation but did not find that competi- 
tion decreased cohesiveness. Sherif and Sherif (74), in a series of ingenious 
field experiments with boys in summer camps, found that they could in- 
crease cohesiveness in a group by providing members with common goals 
and by encouraging competition against an out-group. This was, however, 
at the expense of extreme conflict and hostility toward the out-group. 
This conflict, in turn, was alleviated by providing a common goal for 
both groups, but it was apparently easier to create inter-group conflict 
than to dispel it. Other studies showed that groups in which members 
Perceive among themselves a facilitative interdependence will manifest 
higher cohesiveness, greater interest in the group task, greater desire to 
complete the task, and higher morale than groups in which perception of 
interdependence is absent (5, 44, 62, 85). 
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Research suggests that whether a group member will work for the 
group goals rather than for his personal, individual goals in a group b 
setting depends upon the extent to which he understands the nature of - 
the group goal and, specifically, how his own behavior leads to that goal. | 
This finding gains in importance when it is noted that clarity of goals. 
and paths was one of the variables distinguishing the democratic and 
autocratic leadership styles in the classic study by Lewin, Lippitt, and - 
White (58). In Raven and Rietsema’s study (70) of interdependent 
groups of Dutch university students, each of the “workers” knew exactly - 
what he was to do. However, in some conditions the worker was clea 
as to the goal of the group and the path which other members were follow: 
ing toward that goal, as well as to how his own task fitted in with theirs; 
a contrasting condition left these matters unclear. The worker in the - 
unclear condition was less likely to do as he was asked by others, felt 
less a group member, was less interested in the task, was less able 
note social differentiation in his group. Consistent results were obtain 
in a number of different settings with respect to clarity of role and 
authority structure, clarity of instructions from a supervisor, and clarity 
of task (14, 30, 78). Thus a student should function better if he is in. 
formed not only of his immediate assignment but also of how it contrib: 
utes to a long-range goal. If he is involved in team activity, he must be 
aware of how his part links with that of others to contribute to the - 
ultimate aim. hi 


Group Structure T 


Various social and physical factors limit the choice of individuals 
with whom one can interact in a group. These factors can be systemati- - 
cally varied in the laboratory. Gilchrist, Shaw, and Walker (33), in am. 
experiment controlling the operation of communication channels, found 
results consistent with prior research—the more centrally located the 
person in the communication network, the higher his morale and the 
higher the probability that he will be regarded as leader. In the housing 
of airmen, it was found that cubicles in the barracks tended to limit 
friendships, decrease interaction, and foster clique formation (9). The. 
effects of studies of classroom and conference seating arrangements have 
demonstrated similar effects on communication, friendship, and leader- - 
ship patterns (12, 41). r 

Methods of investigating sociometric structure were further develo 
(29, 87), and the results of many studies were summarized by Lind 
and Borgatta (59). Wertheimer (88) showed stability over time of choice 
patterns in high-school students. Marshall and McCandless (63) di 
cerned consistent and predictable patterns even in preschool children 
(Further studies are cited in Chapter III.) 

Bales (2), Slater (77), and others have studied the process of group. 
development and noted the fact that social roles tend to develop whicl 
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assist the group in reaching its goals. Groups frequently develop hier- 
archical structures, occasionally importing the structure from outside 
relationships. The effects of such structuring have been observed in 
classrooms, conferences, boys' camps, and military settings. By virtue 
of higher status, a person will be better liked and will be considered 
superior in areas other than those which were the basis of his status 
(28, 34, 38, 48, 75). He also will have more communication directed to 
him (15, 48, 89). The high-status person, in turn, will address more 
communication to similar-status persons (48). His success in influencing 
others will depend, in part, on the extent to which the lower-status in- 
dividuals communicate among themselves (81). Zander and Cohen (89) 
provided an interesting classroom demonstration of the positive con- 
sequences of occupying a high-status position. 

Status differentiation also produces certain frictions. Gross, Mason, 
and McEachern (36) provided valuable data on the role conflicts of 
the school superintendent who is at the same time an educator and an 
administrator responsible to the taxpayers. Interpersonal problems in 
the hierarchical relationship were illustrated by Zander, Cohen, and 
Stotland’s investigation (90) of status relations within teams of psy- 
chiatrists, clinical psychologists, and psychiatric social workers. Their 
observation that feelings of insecurity among team members lie at the 
root of interpersonal problems is related to Rosen’s finding (71) that 
well-adjusted adolescents more accurately perceived status relationships 
than those who were poorly adjusted. 


Social Influence and Social Power 


Among the areas of research in group behavior most relevant to educa- 
tion is that dealing with social-influence processes and power relation- 
ships. Certainly teaching itself can be considered a social-influence proc- 
ess (68), and the nature and stability of change which result from teaching 
can be predicted in part by the manner in which influence is exerted. 
Through various ingenious devices, such as paid participants and tape- 
recorded voices, these questions have been subjected to close scrutiny 
(1, 8, 18, 22, 70). d 

Asch (1) found that when faced with a large majority voicing errone- 
ous responses, many of his student subjects gave patently incorrect judg- 
ments of line lengths, even though they would practically never misjudge 
when observing the lines alone. Crutchfield (18) found similar results 
among administrators attending a leadership training workshop. 

In interviews afterward, Asch found that few of his “yielders” had 
actually “seen” the lines incorrectly. Mainly, they had given a conform- 
ing response to avoid ridicule, and thus had conformed only publicly 
while privately maintaining their independence. Deutsch and Gerard (22) 
found in a similar situation fewer yielders when the subjects were not 
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required to report their own judgments aloud. They noted some subjects 
who seemed unconcerned about whether their judgments would be heard 
by others but who nevertheless modified their responses to conform to 
the majority. These subjects attributed expertness to the group or were 
concerned about feeling “out of step.” 3 

French and Raven (27) and Raven (67) saw influence and power 
(potential influence) as stemming from six sources: coercion, reward, 
reference, expertness, legitimacy, and content of communication. These 
categories represent a convenient system for reviewing representative 
studies on social influence. " 

Reward and coercive influence come from the ability of the influencing - 
agent to mediate rewards or punishments for the subject of influence. The 
effects of such influence continue only so long as (a) the influencing 
agent continues to relate his changed perception and behavior to the 
subject of influence and (b) the agent's behavior is publicly observable ! 
(22, 51, 68, 69). The angelic student who becomes a demon once the 
teacher leaves the room is undoubtedly subjected to coercive or reward 
influence. Such rewards or punishments may be physical, such as a 
monetary prize or a slap on the wrist; or they may be personal, such as 
approval or disapproval. The effectiveness of the latter would be a func- 
tion of the attractiveness of the agent for the subject. Gewirtz and Baer 
(31) found that such social reinforcement can be manipulated in chil- 
dren as a function of the extent to which the child has been experimentally 
isolated. The words good and bad may also be reinforcing, even though ] 
the person influenced may not be aware that influence is occurring (86). 
When a person fears that he will not be accepted by others, he will be 
especially likely to conform publicly, whereas the discrepancy between 
public and private behavior will be reduced when the individual feels 
accepted by the group (23, 54, 65, 68). | 

Referent influence stems from the subjects identification with the 
agent or from the subject's desire to be identified with the agent. The 
agent thus serves as a frame of reference against which the subject 
evaluates his opinions, attitudes, or behavior (82). Referent power will 
increase with the subject's attraction toward the agent and will thus be 
greater in highly cohesive groups (6, 49, 76) and for opinion or behavior 
relevant to the group (82). In such cases, influence occurs whether oF 
not the subject’s responses are publicly observable (22, 49, 51). 

Expert influence grows out of the subject’s perception that the agent 
has superior knowledge or ability in the area in which influence is 
attempted. Expert influence may be enhanced by increasing the subjects 
perception of the agent's knowledge, or by decreasing the subject's evalua- 
Hon of his own knowledge (39, 56, 61, 64). In such cases, the change in be- 
havior of the subject is still related to the agent’s influence, but public 
observability is not important for its continuation (22). Kelman (51), 
comparing coercive, referent, and expert power, found that coercive 
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power became ineffective as soon as the subject’s behavior no longer 
was observable. Expert power showed the greatest stability over time. 

Legitimate influence results from the subject’s perception that the agent 
has a right to prescribe attitudes or behavior with which the subject is 
obliged to comply. Legitimate influence grows out of the role relation- 
ship which the subject has to the agent. As a result, the subject will 
conform while associating this behavior with the agent, or more specif- 
ically with the agent’s legitimate position. However, public observability 
will not be important. Raven and French (69) compared two work 
situations. In one, the supervisor had taken over his position with full 
support of the group and did not threaten punishment for nonconformity. 
In the other, the supervisor took over the job without clear justification 
but threatened subjects with fines for nonconformity. In the two condi- 
tions conformity in public behavior was equal. However, the legitimate 
supervisor was able to exert more influence in private attitudes than 
the coercive supervisor. Coercion also resulted in greater hostility and 
tension among subjects. 

Informational influence stems from the content which the agent com- 
municates to the subject where such content produces changes in the 
subject’s perceptions or values. The resulting influence on the subject 
thus becomes independent and is no longer related to the agent. French 
and Raven (27) regarded such influence as more stable than that arising 
from other sources of power. This finding is supported by studies such 
as that of Kelman and Hovland (52), who found that a subject given 
a factual presentation by someone toward whom he feels negatively is 
at first unaffected or is adversely affected. Over time, however, the in- 
fluence of the subject’s negative evaluation of the source wears off, and 
the informational influence operating through communication content 
creates a net positive change. It would be interesting to see if students 
taught by an unpopular teacher showed an increment in knowledge 
between the end of the course and a later time. 

If you wish to change someone’s belief or attitude, should you present 
your own position sharply at once or work up to it gradually? Harvey 
and Rutherford (39) found that where subjects were relatively uncertain 
(or where the stimulus was ambiguous), an absolute approach was most 
effective; for more certain subjects, a gradual approach worked best. 
Presenting a position close to that of the subject results in little change 
Since the subject will perceive it as identical with his own; presenting 
a position far removed will lead the subject to exaggerate the discrepancy 
between his own and the communicator’s position and reject the in- 
fluence attempt entirely (46). A volume edited by Hovland (47) was 
devoted to discussing (a) conditions under which it is most effective 
to present both sides of an argument, and (b) the question, if both sides 
are presented, whether the audience-supported or the audience-opposed 
side should be stated first. 
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Under some conditions, initial change in public behavior may later 
lead to private acceptance of that behavior as well. A person who role 
plays a position opposite to his own or a debater who argues his opp 0. 
nent’s position will often change his own position to bring it into lim 
with his role (19, 53). Festinger (24) presented a theory to explain sı 
“dissonance-reducing” behavior. (See Chapter I.) Cohen, Brehm, am 
Fleming (16), in a study growing out of that theory, found that such 
debaters change less if they have clear justification for taking the oppos- 
ing role, - 

Reward and coercive influence can also lead to behavior discrepant 
with one’s opinion, Festinger and Carlsmith (25) found further support 
for dissonance theory in an experiment in which subjects were paid to 
say that an extremely boring experience was pleasant. A $20 payment 
resulted in little change in the subjects’ private evaluation of the ex. 
perience; a $1 payment led many more subjects to believe privately thal 
the boring experience was in fact enjoyable. A moderate reward or punish 
ment would seem to be more effective than a high reward or extreme 
punishment so far as changing one’s underlying attitude is concerned, 


Leadership and Social Climate 


Browne and Cohn (11) and Gibb (32) offered an overview of various 
approaches to leadership. The classic study by Lewin, Lippitt, and White 
(58), comparing democratic, autocratic, and laissez-faire leaders, still 
has impact and is occasionally duplicated as by Fox (26) in his study of 
conferences. However, recent research has been directed toward isolat 
ing the effects of separate variables which were compounded in the 
original studies; for example, clarity of structure, allowed space of free 
movement, manner of social influence, and disposition of group members. 
In an example of the latter, Haythorn and others (40) studied the be 
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The factors which bring a person to a position of leadership have been 
investigated carefully in the last six years (3, 7, 17, 43). Bales (2) found 
the unitary leadership concept inadequate. Two kinds of leader roles— 
that of the task specialist and that of the social specialist—emerge as a 
group develops. The former attempts to direct individuals in the group 
task, the latter attempts to direct the solution of socioemotional tensions 
and problems which interfere with the task, Only occasionally are these 
two functions vested in the same person. Strodtbeck and Mann (83) 
found that in jury deliberations, as in the family, the male members 
tended to become task leaders, whereas the female members were more 
likely to become socioemotional specialists. 


Concluding Note 


One index of scientific development in a field is the differentiation of 
broad, diffuse concepts into carefully defined dynamic units. The theore- 
tical development with respect to leadership indicates such a trend: The 
older concept of leader is being treated more in terms of social role, in- 
dividual functioning with respect to group goals, social power and in- 
fluence, and position in group structure (67, 80). 

The last six years have seen some refinement of the terminology and 
theories in group research. We may still be appalled by how little we 
know. Yet our theories have generated predictions which we would not 
immediately make from everyday common sense; the predictions have 
been tested and often supported. Complex problems have been brought 
into the laboratory, and other techniques have been developed for re- 
search in the field. From field, laboratory, and application and from 
various theoretical backgrounds, results which seem to be consistent are 
emerging (45). At this stage, we would be vain if we wished for more. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Structure and Dynamics of Classroom 
Groups and Educational Systems 


GALE JENSEN and THOMAS PARSONS A 


Å nevæweR’s task involves examining many studies, selecting and clas- 
sifying the important ones, and then reporting them tersely, often with 
the effect that whatever substance and value they contain remains a 
secret to everyone but himself. A notable departure was the ingenious 
system formulated by Horwitz in “The Conceptual Status of Group Dy- 
namics” (33), in the previous cycle of this topic of the Review. In an. 
attempt to preserve Horwitz’ advance and to reinforce, if possible, the 
conceptual gains resulting from group research completed during the 
interim, we present a conceptual model as a meaningful way to relate 
theory and research. 


A Model for Conceptualizing Group 
Phenomena in the Classroom 


In Figure I, variables representing group structural properties ate 
designated “S”; variables representing dynamics of functional events 
group life are designated ^D"; variables derived from properties of 
the group-goal region and of members’ needs are designated “G.” 


In Figure II, studies subsequently discussed are classified according 
to the way they manipulate, control, or hypothesize relationships among 
variables in the S, D, or G categories. Most of the studies first examined 
could be classified according to the locus of the independent and de- 
pendent variables in one or more of the possible combinations of these 
categories. Figure II shows the three-by-three matrix achieved by cross 
classifying the independent and the dependent variables in terms of the 
S, D, and G categories; it also shows the resulting nine basic types of 
research, as well as several types derived from more complex combina: 
tions." A first screening of the literature yielded 189 items all of which 


Žž Horwitz’ scheme is similar, but independent and dependent variables are classified according to theit 
level of Quad A = individual variables, B = group variables, and C = pod 
mitt tbe vadables a. aay pardeuin aedy o Pe esiti cor au fem er e D, DO 
fem perse Per pr k , 
properties but slo in terms of their level of DRIED CU. Saou cu of tas, boss ed ho 
relates, in Horeir terminology, to the effects of the individual on the group (A-B'), the effects of 
pe om -A'), or the effects of the institution on the group (C-B'), adding his design!" 
tions would lead to undue complications, and they are not used in the body of this review. 
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could be classified in the paradigm. These were screened a second time 
for relevance. 

As most studies fall into the S — S, D — D, and S — D categories, 
this chapter focuses on them; the most significant findings for classroom 
groups seem to lie here. Some further studies will be summarized in 
terms of several additional paradigm categories. 


Relationships Among Structural Variables, S — S 


One of the first conceptual frameworks for systematically formulating 
and studying S — S problems was presented by Jensen.(34). Most of 
the researches exemplifying this paradigm took the specific form of study- 
ing the relationships between sociometric status and other structural 
phenomena such as socioeconomic class and cleavage or clique formation 
(13, 47), rural vs. urban residence (48), and group cohesiveness (44, 
50). Some took the form of teachers' or students' judgments of own or 
others’ relative acceptability (22, 23, 24, 44) and of their roles in the 
group (45). 

Gronlund studied the generality of sociometric status over various situa- 
tions (22) and its predictability (23, 24). Gronlund and Whitney (25) 
demonstrated that though the skill varies greatly among teachers, ability 
to rank pupils on sociometric status is correlated significantly with ability 
to rank them on intelligence test scores. They suggest that a general ability 
may account for this finding. 

Dineen and Garry (13) and Orzack (48) studied sociometric cleavage 
and clique formation based on rural vs. urban residence and sociometric 
status. They found evidence to indicate that socioeconomic cleavage may 
be substantially modified by altering interaction patterns through periodic 
Integrative, sociometric re-seating (13). Northway and Detweiler (45), 
using sociometric and personality rating devices, demonstrated that group 
members tend to perceive others’ total personal adequacy in terms of those 
others’ social value or utility to them. Northway and Rooks (46), using 
the McCallum Form Board tests of “creativity,” produced support for 
their hypothesis that creativity is positively related to sociometric status. 

Shaw and Gilchrist (57), in a study “designed to discover what 
aspects of the communication process . . . are important in leader 
Choices," examined their subjects’ paired comparison rankings of each 
Other for leadership after participating in group problem solving by 
Written communication. They found that, in general, individuals may be 
leaders in one phase of problem solving but not in others; and that leader- 
ship and number of communications initiated were positively related for 
subjects ranked higher for leadership, but minimally related for lower 
tanking subjects. Muldoon (44) and Parsons, Ketcham, and Beach (50) 
obtained strong negative relationships between sociometric indexes of 
group structure and several measurements of group cohesiveness. Exline 

5), comparing congenial and noncongenial discussion groups, found 
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that members of congenial groups were significantly more accurate ii 
perceiving the task-oriented behaviors in their group, but not any mo 
accurate in perceiving their group's interpersonal relations. Also, member 
of either kind of group who expressed willingness to continue workin 
with the group were more accurate in perceiving task-oriented bahavior 
and less accurate in perceiving interpersonal relationships. Women w 
in all cases more accurate than men in perceiving interpersonal relatioi 


Relationships Among Dynamic Variables, D > D N 


The problems which stimulated most effort in this area, conformity 
group standards and group-induced attitude change, are pedago; 
germinal ones. (These problems are treated in more detail but in a 
ferent context in Chapter II.) ; 

Luchins and Luchins (40, 41), studying judgments of simple perceptu 
problems, found that children are more suggestible and disturbed by 
authoritative correction than are college students, that socially induce 
agreement inhibits the emergence of new percepts, and that conform 
with false communications and failures to respond at all are greatest w 
the stimulus problem is ambiguous. Optimal procedures for prodi 
conformity to false communications and disagreement with valid c 
munications were presented. A year later, however, Wiener (67), hi 
With Carpenter and Carpenter (68) previously found no relation 
between stimulus ambiguity and conformity, hypothesized that “ 
tainty of judgment” (a response attribute) rather than stimulus ambig 
is the primary determinant of conformity. He found no relationship be 
tween degree of ambiguity and amount of conformity when amount 
initial disagreement and certainty were held constant, but a p 
relationship between amount of initial disagreement from the group n 
and conformity to the group’s position when ambiguity and ce 
' were held constant. : 

Early in this inter-review period Goldberg (19) and McKeachie (48 
published studies in which the variables were derived from the patter 
of relationship between subject and groups. Goldberg found that th 
absolute degree of conformity to the group norm is a function of t 
amount ot ng disagreement from that norm, and that when conformi! 
occurs, jt does so on the subjects’ first few exposures to the norm and 
not thereafter. McKeachie (43), using elles Sdnesed and group-centere 
college classes, distinguished between conformity to group norms 
congruence of own attitudes and perceived norms. He found attitud 
changes significantly correlated with changes in group norms, grou 
centered classes more attractive to their members but less congruent, al 
a Lewinian group decision t ique producing less congruence Du 
greater conformity than a lecture. E 
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The appearance of Atkinson's (2, 8, 4) and McClelland and others’ 
(42) need system of learner motivation influenced the conceptual aims 
or design of much subsequent research in this paradigm. Typically, Hardy 
(31) found that the affiliation motive (n-Afl) is positively related to pub- 
lic conformity where the subject's deviant initial position has no support 
in the group; but with minimal social support in a group, low n-Aff 
subjects showed a significant increase in conformity, whereas conformity 
almost disappeared among high n-Aff subjects. Hardy hypothesized that 
the lack of conformity of high n-Aff resulted from a decreased need to 
conform in a group with split opinions. He suggested that the apparent 
conformity of the low n-Aff subjects resulted from attitude change caused 
by the discussion. 

Samelson (53) worked with a judgment-conflict design which pro- 
vided some subjects with a ready-made rationale for reconciling the con- 
flict between their perceptions and those of the majority of the group. 
A control sample was denied this rationale. Samelson found confirmation 
for his hypothesis that the amount of conforming behavior among mem: 
hers without means of reconciling their judgments with those of the 
group was greater than that among subjects who had been given such a 
rationale. This difference, however, occurred only among subjects whose 
personalites were characterized by medium and low “permeability” (61). 
Need-achievement subjects characterized by high scores on these two 
variables unexpectedly showed no substantial reduction in conformity 
under the conflict reconciliation condition. Correlates of conformity to 
group standards in the classroom setting were examined by Kostick (36), 
who demonstrated the efficacy of class discussion for raising students’ 
levels of scholastic aspiration. 

After those studies dealing with the problem of group conformity the 
next largest group of studies classified in this paradigm category were 
those focusing on the effects of students’ group motives and attitudes 
upon their involvement, participation, and the like. Much of the familiar 
methods research fell within this category; perhaps typical were Anderson | 
and Kell (1), who compared leader-centered versus student-centered 
groups and found (through Q analysis) that student-centered subjects 
were uniformly positive in their attitudes toward themselves and their 
participation. Their leader-centered subjects were more ambivalent. Pat. 
ton (51) turned up what appears to be an unusually promising complex 
of variables which he called "student's acceptance of responsibility ie 
learning.” He found that such acceptance is most likely to occur in stu- 
dents who are both uncowed by traditional authority figures and high in 
need-achievement; he demonstrated it to be positively related to high 
student evaluation of the course, greater interest in it, more learning, 
and better application of learning. Parsons, Ketcham, and Beach (50), 
encountering the same complex attempted to derive it from industrial 
productivity research results and then to relate it systematically to a wide 
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variety of pedagogical and personality variables such as ability, 
for creative expression and sociability, achievement, satisfaction, 
group cohesiveness. i 

Research on the effects of co-operative versus competitive managemen 
upon small-group behaviors was carried forward by Grossack (26) 
Haines (29). In the former study, co-operation was shown to be a deter: 
minant of both group cohesiveness and instrumental intra-group com: 
munications; in the latter it was demonstrated to minimize tension- 
related behaviors, to maximize satisfaction with the teaching technique 
used, and to improve (expecially day-to-day) academic performance. 
Haines also demonstrated the efficacy of an instructional methods re 
search design in which all of the experimental treatments to be compared 
are counterbalanced within each of the experimental groups. Bass (5) 
found, however, that intra-group pleasantness, alone, is probably not 
systematically related to group efficiency, but that improved communi 
tion is more likely to increase work efficiency in a pleasant than in an 
unpleasant group. Berkowitz, Levy, and Harvey (7) found that highly 
task-motivated members are more severely affected by judgments of the 
performances of others in their work group than are less task-motivate 
members, 4 


Effects of Structural Variables on 
Dynamic Variables, S > D 


The studies which best fit this paradigm category again deal with gro 
structure. Unlike the studies reviewed under S — S, these research desig 
focus on the effects of structural variables upon dynamic, i.e., D variabl 
Although most of the studies cited here can be described as attacks up 
one or the other of two major problems—the effects of consequences 
social perception upon communication or interaction, and the effects 
various levels and styles of role interdependence upon goalward proc 
—there are two major exceptions. 


Simon and Guetzkow, (60) presented a tightly reasoned mathematica 


and rejection. As a check, they post-factually described some relal 
findings of Schachter (54). This is not an empirical study and prese 
no fresh data; nevertheless, its very rarity recommends it as a standart 
for additional effort. The utility of such an effort is suggested by 
finding that cohesiveness and rejection are more parsimoniously i 
pretable as two ends of a continuum than as two variables. 

Getzels and Guba (18), in an interview study of the self-perceiv 
roles and role conflicts of teachers, found—in addition to much perso! 
tension—the virtual inevitability of role-conflict and frustration which i$ 
assured by the grossly inconsistent roles teachers commonly attempt 
fulfill. These authors concluded that, in general, teachers’ roles are 
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harmoniously integrated with other roles in both the classroom and the 
community, and that this disharmony generally reflects fundamental 
community value conflicts. 

The effects of consequences of social perception upon interaction were 
studied by a number of investigators, and with results which appear to 
have contributed substantial advances. Borgatta and Bales (8) were able 
to identify what they suggest is a useful typology from the profiles of 
interactional characteristics for each of 16 possible combinations of 
scores derived from four sociometric-type ratings of self (leadership, 
confidence) and others (leadership, popularity). The observed interaction 
characteristics were consistent with the labels of the types which suggested 
themselves from the sociometric scores. Larsen and Hill (37) explored the 
relationships of communications networks to the emergence of a socio- 
metric hierarchy. From their findings they generalized that as a group 
structure becomes stable, the status of frequent message transmitters 
tends to rise and their number decreases, whereas the status of receivers 
tends to drop and their number increases. Shaw (55) provided evidence 
for a generalization that, other things equal, the social “centrality” of a 
position in a group could be manipulated by providing the occupant of the 
position with varying amounts of information relevant to the group goal. 
(Studies of the effects of various levels and styles of role interdependence 
upon goalward processes are reviewed in Chapter II.) 


Studies Fitting Other Paradigm Categories 


A number of additional studies, dealing explicitly with classroom or 
instructional processes, fall in paradigm categories other than the pre- 
ceding three. Thus, the study of effects of group structure (teacher- 
centered, pupil-centered, and group-centered classrooms) upon such in- 
structional outcomes as academic achievement, fact retention, or subject- 
matter vs. attitude learning—cases of the S — G type—was a popular focus 
of research investigation (14, 28, 39, 58, 63). Other researches were con- 
cerned with the effects of dynamic variables on classroom goals, D > G, 
some studying the effects of task achievement motivation (6, 17), some 
examining the effects of different stimulants to learning (27, 49, 52, 65), 
including success and failure (38), praise and reproof (59), and ridicule 
(64), and some exploring more directly learning behavior in instructional 
groups (11, 35, 62, 68). 


Human Relations and Organization 
in Educational Systems 


Although formal organization in business, industrial, f and military 
systems has been studied theoretically and empirically, similar studies of 
educational systems are few. Those few represent significant developments. 
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Goodson and Jensen (20), setting forth a framework for conceptualizing 
sociopsychological phenomena in educational systems, identified and de 
fined a number of types of human relationships which become establis 
between members of these systems, The operational characteristics of the 
dimensions of formal organization enable them to be used for the ident 
fication of variables and for the formulation of research problems an 
designs. 

Two extensive empirical studies also appeared. Gordon (21) investiga 
the social system of the high school and examined the belief that the 
dominant motivation of high-school students is to achieve and maintain 
a general social status within the school. The major hypothesis tes 
was that the social behavior of the students included in the study 
functionally related to the general social positions they occupied in 
social structure of the school. Though Gordon was not able to demons 
this proposed functional relationship clearly, he adduced evidence wh 
indirectly indicated its existence. Most important, however, the study 
provided data on the effects upon student behavior of informal organiza- 
tion, the extent of integration of formal and informal student organiza- 
tion, the intensity of valuation of social positions, and student orientation 
toward these positions. n 

Fichter (16), reported a sociological study of a Catholic parochial 
school. Employing a wide range of research methods and data-collection - 
techniques adapted to a field situation, the research team obtained data 
on (a) religious practices and experiences of students; (b) social attitud es 
toward refugees and foreigners, race and religion, voting, housing, and 
unions; (c) social conduct and extent of conformity; (d) organized. 
sports; (e) teacher relationships; (f) parent-teacher relations; (g) fir 
nancing; (h) ethnic and social class characteristics of students; and (i) 
public relations. The findings of the study are essentially of a factua 
descriptive nature. : 

, Studying student participation in an experimental policy-formation 
discussion program in a college, Wilson (69) discovered some interestin 
and significant characteristics of students who were attracted to and took 
part in groups devoted to discussing college problems and policies. 
observed that meetings were most widely attended by females, yo 
single nonveterans, and social science majors. Second, most contributio 
were made by upper classmen, males, veterans, and married stud 
and engineering, physical science, and business administration majors 
Third, participants in the groups were characterized by higher acaden 
records and competence than nonparticipants. Fourth, a positive 
tionship between a person's participation and that of his friends exi: 
Fifth, extent of participation varied directly with students’ views of 
trust in the democratic process. Sixth, a significant positive relationsh 
between level of participation and scores on a test of critical thi 
indicated that certain important educational outcomes may be rela 
to the discussion experiences. Seventh, there was some evidence sugg 
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ing that active participation indicates a psychological identification with 
the community in contrast to self-centered, self-gratifying orientation. 

The growing significance of human relations and organization in ed- 
ucational systems is indicated by the fact that two recent textbooks in 
educational sociology devoted considerable space to the social structure 
and dynamics of school systems. Brookover (9) included a section en- 
titled “Human Relations in the School.” Havighurst and Neugarten (32) 
treated the subject in various chapters. Citations of research in these 
books, however, are sketchy, and they contain few of recent date. A book 
by Dahlke (12), which deals with the value norms of educational systems, 
devotes 230 pages to an examination of various aspects of formal and 
informal organization. 

Two important publications pertaining to administrative behavior in 
educational systems are those edited by Halpin (30) and by Campbell 
and Gregg (10). They are significant contributions to conceptualizing 
research problems and designs focusing upon administrative structures 
and functions. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Human Relations in Formal Organizations 
ROBERT DUBIN 


Tas chapter is a review of noneducational research and theory about 
formal organizations (1953 to 1959). Business organizations, government 
bureaus, armies, labor unions, and voluntary associations are the types 
of organizations dealt with here. To avoid duplication of material which 
has previously appeared in the Review (30) this chapter will concern 
itself with the organizational behavior as treated in sociology and “ad- 
ministrative science,” with its focus on those processes which represent 
organizational constraints upon relationships among individuals, 


General Theory 


Broad attempts at formulating a general theory of formal organization 
have taken five general directions, Argyris (3) presented his theory by 
focusing on the presumed antagonism between individual psyche and 
organization needs. In this framework the central issue of administration 
is to provide means for individual self-realization that are consonant with 
organization effectiveness. This viewpoint emphasizes individual psychology 
where the costs of organizational participation for the individual are 
psychic stress, and the compensations are various forms of psychic 
comfort. The primary administrative mechanism, derived from the older 
group-dynamics philosophy, is that of communicative and decision-making 
participation by subordinates with superiors. 

A second theoretical position, best represented by the work of Whyte 
and others (66), has emphasized interactive processes as the cement 
of organizations. This viewpoint sees the subjective response to human 
relations in organizations (or anywhere) to be the product of such in- 
dependent variables as amount, direction, periodicy, and reciprocity of 
person-to-person interaction. The researches of Likert (39) have given 
some support to this general position. Administrative attention, from 
the standpoint of this theoretical position, is focused on structuring the 
interactions among organization participants to achieve planned-for goals 
in working behavior. 

Thirdly, a game theory approach to organization analysis is exemplified 
by March, Simon, and Guetzkow (40), who view organizations as rule- 
ordered, and individual behavior as guided by rules. Rule systems en- 
Compass goals and methods for their achievement which may be either 
rationally or nonrationally grounded. Once the analyst discovers the 
rules of decision making or individual participation in organizations, 
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it is possible to make predictions about organization behavior. The analyst's 
search for rule systems becomes first of all a study of values expressible in — 
the form of preference schedules, or conversely in the form of indifference - 
maps. Given such an empirically determined set of ordered set of goals, 
the analyst then searches for the range of methods (used by or known to | 
participants) for their achievement. This knowledge then generates models ) 
of organization behavior from which predictions of actual behavior can i 
be made as in the work of Cyert, Feigenbaum, and March (15). The 
administrator’s focus of attention in this framework is on maximizing - 
knowledge about rule systems affecting behavior in organizations, as in 
linear programing (12, 50) and operations research (13), and achieved 
through such training devices as game simulation of business decision j 
making. 

The fourth approach to general organization theory has been popular 
with political scientists and sociologists, and deals with bureaucracy as am. 
administrative type. Eisenstadt (21) has provided an excellent summary of — 
bureaucratic theory. This theory examines the methods by which ad- 
ministrative and specialist groups within organizations develop and protect ` 
their independence of action from clienteles, on the one hand, and ad- 
ministrative superiors, on the other hand. This theory has particular 
relevance to organization-employed professionals like teachers (22, 69), 
government functionaries (37, 41), military officials (1, 31, 35), the 
healing professionals (56, 57), business administrators (5, 6, 39), and. 
the officialdom of voluntary associations (11, 51). In bureaucratic theory. 
the administrator is viewed as centering his concern on maximizing the 
expert contribution of specialists to organization objectives without de- 
stroying their objectivity and willingness to use professional rather than 
organizational criteria as action guides. 1 

The fifth theoretical position from which to view formal organizations 
can be labeled institutional analysis, and is illustrated in the work of 
Dubin (19, 20). The central analytical problem in institutional analysis 


(16) ; the training-socialization functions of the medical school by Merto! 
Reader, and Kendall (45); conformity and deviancy in government 
bureaus by Blau (7) and Francis and Stone (24) ; and the cross pressures. 
toward conformity and the support of deviancy in occupations and pro: 
fessions by Hughes (33). The administrator’s view of the organization 
from the institutional standpoint is a pluralistic one, seeing all aspects: 
of social structure and social Processes as impinging on organizatio i 
behavior. One of the insights of the institutional approach is the realiza- - 
tion that understanding organizational behavior may not always contribute 
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to the administrator’s ability to control it. In all the other approaches to 
a general theory of formal organization, there is the implication that 
knowledge on the part of the administrator assures control. The institu- 
tionalist sees organizational behavior as responding to a wide range of 
forces, only some of which are directly amenable to administrative control 
(we will examine some of these in detail). His is presumably a realistic, 
but also a pessimistic, position. 


Technology 


There are two major phases of the technology of any work: (a) the 
tools, instruments, machines, and technical formulas whose employment 
is necessary to the performance of the work; and (b) the body of ideas 
which express the goals of the work, its functional importance, and the 
rationale of the methods employed, Dubin (19) contended that technology 
is the most important single determinant of working behavior. The evidence 
covering the industrialization of underdeveloped countries shows the ease 
with which technology can be successfully learned (46). 

Walker (62) demonstrated that the technological features of work 
toward which skilled workers were antagonistic became the source of work 
satisfaction after habituation. Walker and Guest (63) showed that assembly- 
line workers can produce effectively even though they dislike the technical 
oversimplification of their repetitive tasks. These studies and similar ones 
(26, 55) have particular relevance to Dubin's major contention: For 
people involved in machine technologies, the subjective response of liking 
or not liking the work does not materially affect the rate of output. The 
evident major conclusion is that machine technology can structure work 
performance independently of the subjective state of the worker. This 
has important consequences for the automation of many industrial proc- 
esses and probably has meaning for the effectiveness of performance in 
such intellectual activities as teaching where television, voice recordings, 
and similar mechanical devices are coming into more widespread use. 

The bodies of technical ideas surrounding work performance do seem, 
on the other hand, to have relevance for the effectiveness of workers. 
Zaleznik and others (70) demonstrated that status congruity as perceived 
by industrial and commercial workers does materially affect their willing. 
Dess to co-operate with fellow workers. The investigators found that where 
the graded complexity or importance of tasks corresponded with the 
Status attributes of those performing them, workers were satisfied and 
co-operated. Where status incongruities in assignments existed, co-opera- 
tion was less frequently the mode of interaction. Studies of industrial 
foremen (9, 14), clerks (32, 70), professionals and semiprofessionals in 
hospitals (56, 57), and research organizations (8, 64) indicated that the 
ambiguities regarding self-image as contrasted with the organizationally 
imposed image have an important consequence in work performance. In 
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general, the greater the ambiguity, the person seeing himself valued lower 
than his self-image, the greater is his discontent, and the greater is the 
amount of effort devoted to overcoming the barriers to status congruity. 

At the level of specialization of professional outlook and self-definition 
of technical tasks, the technical body of ideas leads to strains between 
organizational demands and professional and semiprofessional definitions 
of tasks. In a government service bureaucracy Francis and Stone (24) 
found professionals and semiprofessionals seeking to define their own 
work goals, which were often at odds with those of the organization. A 
good deal of organization activity was directed toward adjusting the 
divergence between organization expectations and professional definition 
of job goals, and many means of evasion or nominal compliance with 
organization expectations were developed. Blau (7) found the same state 
of affairs in government bureaucracy. Gouldner (29) discovered similar 
consequences of ideological orientation in an industrial company where two 
plant managers operated with quite different views of their role, had 
different impacts on their organization, and exhibited sharp contrasts in 
their respective managerial activities. Argyris (2), in a detailed study of 
a plant manager judged by superiors to be highly successful, pointed out 
many instances where the value orientation of this executive specifically 
guided his administrative actions. Wilensky (68), in a study of labor 
union staff specialists, also demonstrated the conflict between professional 
orientation and organization expectations. 

The literature on management training in industry is replete with ex- 
amples of the attempts to “retread” the ideological orientations of 
managers with the expectation that this will have desirable consequences 
both for their own behavior and for that of subordinates (23). The best 
single historical analysis of the impact of technological ideology on 
managerial working behavior is Bendix’ study of authority and work (5). 
Bendix made clear that the self-definition of the managerial functions 
and tasks clearly affects managerial behavior and subordinate response to it 

In general, technology at the “tool” level tends to place imperatives 
on behavior that divorce the subjective responses of workers from their 
objective work performances, the latter being controlled by technological 
requirements. On the other hand, technological ideology which defines 
performance functions and performance methodologies tends to affect the 
level of working behavior and the output. Friedmann (25), in a wide- 
ranging summary of industrial studies made in Europe and America, 
showed the pervasive character of “tool” technology in determining work- 
ing behavior though he personally deplored the helplessness of workers 
in the face of technology. 


Organization Structure 


j In industrial concerns, and probably all other organizations, as size 
increases so increases the proportion of total personnel devoted to ad- 
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ministration. Parkinson (48) satirized this in his now famous work, but 
Melman (43) had previously demonstrated the phenomenon in industry, 
and Terrien and Mills (60) in school systems. In an effort to counter 
this tendency, considerable attention has been given to the virtues of 
decentralization. The pattern followed in industrial, governmental, and 
military decentralization is to replicate complete units, usually on a 
territorial basis. Each unit is a functional whole and substantially inde- 
pendent in operation, typically duplicating all functions of similar units. 
This form of decentralization does not eliminate problems of control and 
co-ordination, and requires heavy investment in central staffs. It does not 
solve the problem of the increasing administrative ratio; rather, it usually 
tends to aggravate it. 

Melman (42), in a pioneering study of an English automotive company, 
showed that functional decentralization does provide a means of curbing 
expenditure for administrative overhead. In functional decentralization 
(more properly, refusal to permit centralized control and decision making 
to develop) operating units have a high degree of autonomy over their 
functions, with the result that central administrative overhead does not 
grow apace, and intra-unit direction and supervision tends to be limited 
tothe needs of the production tasks. 

Still another approach to the problem is to avoid adding layers of 
supervisors to the organization structure, and thus keep short the lines of 
communication without changing the sources of decision making. Flatten- 
ing the managerial hierarchy is usually rationalized in terms of maximizing 
subordinate participation in managerial decisions. This rationalization is 
questionable, however, as Pelz (49) in his study of industrial foremen has 
found. Pelz denionstrated that each operating unit is not linked in toto 
with the organization, but largely through its supervisor. The adequacy 
of the linkage was viewed by operatives as dependent on the supervisor's 
ability to represent the working group’s needs and mediate them with 
organizational demands. Weiss (64) and Weiss and Jacobson (65), in 
their study of several organizations, have similarly demonstrated the ex- 
Isence and importance of linking positions. Thus, what is crucial to 
organization effectiveness is not universal participation in decision making, 
but rather the adequacy of representation of operating groups in the 
decision-making process, This leads to the conclusion that managerial 
hierarchies are functional, and that the criterion of universal participation 
in organization decisions as a structural goal must be modified by the 
structural requirement of representation of operating groups. 


Human Relations in Work Groups 


Stogdill (58), in a major summary of research on the individual-group 
nexus, demonstrated the complexity of interpersonal relations in group 
Contexts. Two broad findings stand out in this detailed survey. On the one’ 

and, group processes are by no means all directly or indirectly amenable 
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to modification or direction from outside the group. Under the ru 
“group integration” Stogdill pointed out the many ways in which ag 
of working peers can defend itself from the impress of the larger or, 
tion in which it is imbedded. The richness and breadth of Stogdill’s fin 
ings should give pause to those theorists and administrators who helie 
that full opportunity to direct, control, and modify behaviors of sı 
nates lies within the scope of managerial manipulation. On the other h 
Stogdill also pointed out, with plentiful citation from the literat 
degree to which the individual is not a free agent within wor 
groups. The group places important constraints and restraints on ind 
behaviors, expectations, and values. This should give pause to a 
trative theorists and practitioners who have embraced a naive individu 
as a central value of their administrative outlook. Wilensky (67) and 
(20) in earlier reviews of the literature reached similar conclusion: 

Goffman (27) has provided a provocative framework for 
self-conceptions as related to the perceptions of others in the G. H. 
tradition. His analysis makes clear the reciprocities involved in such int 
personal relations and the two-way flow of influence between actor al 
ego. Merton (44) introduced the concept of “role set” as a mea 
delineating the boundary of “significant others” to whom role pl 
respond. Formulations such as these added significantly to the undersl 
ing of behavior in face-to-face groups, especially where these group: 
parts of large formal organizations. 


Authority, Command, and Leadership 


A paradox in formal organization is that many styles of administration 
are equally successful. This dilemma is partly resolved by dividing t 
of authority holders into those of command and those of leadership. 
mand functions give direction to on-going activities, and enforce 
pliance with formal output and productive expectations. Most 
administration in organizations, as Carlson (10) has shown in his 
studies of the distribution of executive action, involves command funi 
A central feature of the command function is the ability accuri 
transmit management expectations to the operating level in ways com) 
with routine operations. A good deal of training for managerial 
seeks to standardize the transmission process so that managem 
tentions can be clearly conveyed to operating levels. 


planning and policy formulation to meet future contingencies. 50 
the authority holder is in a position of direct relationship with subori din 
and capable of influencing them, aside from commanding them, 
likely to have an impact on subordinates’ morale. Thus leadership fund! 
to maintain membership compatibility by building identification b 
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between followers and leader, raising morale in the process where leader 
and followers are in direct contact. This buttresses the belief that organiza- 
tion structure should be "flat" if high morale is a major organizational 
objective. Goode and Fowler (28) showed, however, that the maintenance 
of output in an industrial productive process does not depend on the 
morale level of workers, which in fact can be very low; Morse (47) 
demonstrated the same thing for female clerical workers in an insurance 
office where controlled experimentation clearly revealed that output was 
not dependent on worker morale. In this experiment authoritarian com- 
mand was contrasted with permissive leadership; results were more 
favorable in the former than in the latter situation. Viteles (61), in a 
broad survey of the relations of morale to organizational behavior, was 
unable to find clear-cut evidence that high morale and organization ef- 
fectiveness were highly correlated. Under many circumstances, therefore, 
it may be that high morale is not an important organization goal, and 
authority holders need to give little conscious attention to its development 
and maintenance. 

The group dynamics literature has developed the term change agent 
(36) to characterize leadership functions in changing organization goals 
or participants’ behaviors. Selznick (52) pointed out that the change- 
agent function of organization leadership leads to a degree of isolation 
of the leader from followers, and may, over the short run, contribute 
to his unpopularity with subordinates. The policy-formulating aspects of 
organizational leadership have also tended to make of leadership a group 
enterprise since much of this decision making can be done by administra- 
tive committees (4) and advisory groups (53). This may create organiza- 
tional stresses and imbalances between the individual leader performing 
morale functions and the leadership group engaged in policy making. 

The recent literature on leadership has tended to move away from the 
analysis of attributes of individual leaders to the examination of the 
nature of leadership positions in organizations (54, 59). There is also 
growing recognition that under many circumstances of organization par- 
licipation exercise of command functions is sufficient to insure adequate 
performance; as Dubin has shown (17, 18), participants are indifferent to 
the work environment, Workers can perform necessary work routines 
without strong affective attachments for the work environment. Thus 
organization leadership in the morale sector may be episodic rather than 
continuous, 
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CHAPTER V 


Instructional Methods in Intercultural 
and Intergroup Education 


WILLIAM VAN TIL 


Tu: SIX years which constitute the span of this review, coincided with a 
major social change in human relations in the United States. The change 
made an impact on the development of intercultural and intergroup educa- 
tion in American schools. Y 


Desegregation Shifts the Focus 


On May 14, 1954, the Supreme Court ruled, “We conclude that in the 
field of public education the doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ has no place. 
Separate educational facilities are inherently unequal.” Segregation in the 
public schools of the United States, despite bitter regional resistance, was 
declared unconstitutional. As an editorial in Educational Leadership (62) 
put it in 1955, “ ‘Whether’ is dead. The only moral and lawful questions 
left are: ‘How? When?’ ” 

One result of the decision against segregation in the public schools was 
that much of the time and energy which educators had been devoting to 
intercultural or intergroup education went into the vital questions of how 
and when as the problems of achieving integration opened a new frontier. 
In the forthcoming 1960 edition of the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search, the discussion of intercultural education prepared by the writer 
lists no references specifically devoted to desegregation of schools prior to 
1954. Yet of the 30 bibliographical entries cited from 1954 to the termina- 
tion of the review of research in 1958, 17 deal with problems and achieve- 
ments in desegregating schools. As a result of this emphasis, problems of 
desegr egation are discussed in this chapter. A more thorough coverage will 
be found in Chapter VI of this issue. 


Educators’ Studies of Desegregation Methods 


Case studies by educators were numerous. Bard (4, 5) and Fischer 
(28) wrote on Baltimore’s prompt and decisive action to implement the 
decision. Superintendent (then assistant) Hansen (38) described the re- 
markable adjustment of Washington, D. C., heavily populated by Negroes, 
to desegregation programs accompanied by homogeneous grouping meth- 
ods, Superintendent Carmichael (11) collaborated with journalist J. ames on 

ouisville's transition, which was marked by careful consultation with the 
general public. St. Louis’ procedure, based on a long-term program of 
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human relations education, was described by human relations speci 
Sskwor (48), who helped to effect the change at three levels: eleme 
school, high school, and college. Turner (60) described the factors, 
cluding educational and community leadership, which accounted | 
smooth integration in East St. Louis while neighboring Alton, Illino 
experienced crisis. From the viewpoint of a local professor and co 
nity relations group organizer, Van Til (61) described the steps taken a 
not taken by schools and community forces in preparing Nashville for | 
desegregation program. y 
Compilations and summaries by educators were ventured. Grambs 
discussed desegregation experiences and reached tenable psycholo 
generalizations in a Public Affairs Pamphlet. In a poorly titled but ¢ 
cellently written pamphlet, Grambs (35) suggested guide lines in con 
nity and school for desegregation. Dodson (25) described Northern s 
problems growing out of segregated housing and urban sociological fa 
A magazine issue on “Experiences in Cultural Integration” comprised 
series of brief reports on teaching in integrated situations (63), a 
distillation of what Brittain (10), a principal in explosive Clinton, 
nessee, had learned: There is no certainty of what to expect; voluntary 
pliance is better than coerced; community morale should be devel 
through co-operative living; channels of communication should be 
partial desegregation can lead to misunderstanding; community le 
ship should be utilized; school officials must expect attempts at intin 
tion; faculty and student attitudes can be helpful in dealing with int 
problems. Educators were among the contributors to With All Delibera 
Speed, edited by Shoemaker (47), which gathered highly varied joui 
istic summaries from the South as of 1957. 
"Throughout the first half of 1959, educators continued to hold con 
for integration problems over that for instructional methods in 
cultural and intergroup education in the pre-1954 sense. Brittain 
documented Clinton's experience in an essentially historical account 
stressed the need for firm school and community leadership and incl 
of lower-class citizens in preparation for desegregation. Superinten 
Fui ie (7) described his frustration as the man in the middle at 
ock. 


Stages up to 1953 k, 


As the attention of educators in the broad area of human relatio! 
shifted to problems of desegregation and integration, instructional metho 
in intercultural and intergroup education from 1953 to 1959 relied 
on earlier developments in the intercultural or intergroup movement. | 
stages in the growth of intercultural education have been summarized 
Van Til and Denemark (64, 65) as the missionary phase, the stage of 
simple answers, the stage of the promising practices, and the rese! 
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stage. The missionary stage, primarily the 1920's, was a period of con- 
verting some educators to the necessity for intercultural education in 
American schools. The stage of the simple answers, which marked the 
1930's and lasted into the World War II years, was characterized by over- 
simplification of the complexity of the intercultural education task, such as 
regarding the Springfield Plan as a panacea despite the warnings of Spring- 
field school leaders (12), or placing heavy reliance on empathy through 
festivals (26). Cook (18), in the 1950 edition of the Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research, referred in large part to these stages when he described 
intercultural education as moralistic, confused, and promotional. 

The stage of promising practices, initiated during World War II and 
marked by tryout of various approaches, led to identification of promising 
hypotheses and approaches and merged into the research stage. The period 
was the heyday of three significant organizations, 

The work of Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools was sum- 
marized by Taba, Brady, and Robinson (54) in 1952. They reported that 
experimentation in schools could combine both research and program 
improvement and that work in intergroup education could go on within 
the present school framework without loss to effective intergroup educa- 
tion. Taba (52), in the 1953 Human Relations in Education issue of the 
Review or EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, reported many helpful publications 
on instructional methods from Intergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools, including curriculum development in elementary and secondary 
education, an eighth-grade program stressing fiction reading, group proc- 
esses, guidance techniques, sociometric tests, and an annotated bibliography 
in reading-ladder form. Reading Ladders for Human. Relations, which was 
tevised by Heaton and Lewis (39) in 1955 with 657 titles listed, said that 
“stories are not like mustard plasters to be applied for immediate relief 
when deep-seated problems of behavior attitudes and values exist,” but that 
reading increases awareness, and discussion of problems may develop a 
group climate in which changes in habits and attitudes take place, — 

The work of the College Study in Intergroup Relations was compiled 
by Cook (19, 20) in 1950 and 1951. The first volume described attitude 
and sociometric studies and community action projects in 24 teacher 
education institutions. The second volume interpreted materials from the 
study and included Cook’s conclusion that group-process approaches and 
Community involvement produced more liberal views than academic in- 
struction, whereas factual- and theoretical-knowledge gains were more 
often. characteristic of academic methods. 

The major research study of the primarily service-oriented Bureau for 
Intercultural Education was made by Trager and Yarrow (58) in 1952 3 
The well-designed study of consciousness of differences by young chil- 
dren showed that kindergarten and primary-grade children are aware 
of racial and religious differences (much more so than adults have thought) 
and that they learn undemocratic behavior from the surrounding environ- 
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ment, but that with proper education the attitudes of young childre 
be changed (57). Bureau for Intercultural Educational publications al; 
included guides for teachers, textbooks, a resource unit, and a survey 
administrators. Ü 

Significant educational yearbooks of the stage of promising practices 
were often collaborative efforts of staff members of intercultural and in 
group projects supported by grants by continuing human relations agen 
(such as the National Conference of Christians and Jews, the 
Defamation League, and the American Jewish Committee) and develo 
as integral parts of the programs of educational organizations (such 
the National Council for the Social Studies and the John Dewey Soci 
Taba and Van Til (55) and Kilpatrick and Van Til (40) edited tw 
characteristic yearbooks during this stage. 

Careful reading of the broad-ranging entries listed above will acq 
the researcher with the major insights as to instructional methods 
the inception of the movement in the 1920's until shortly before the $ 
preme Court decision on desegregation of public schools. 


Reappraisals and Reorientation 


Evidence of reappraisal of the philosophy and techniques of int 
cultural and intergroup education is apparent. Spurred by the gra 
and difficulty of the desegregation problem, Watson in a provoc 
article (69) continued his advocacy of change through social action. 
veloped earlier in his Action for Unity (68). He is critical of the meth 
of intergroup education; he sees them as of little worth in dealing 
the atmosphere surrounding racial friction in the Deep South. Hager 
(37) extended an earlier critique of intercultural education by do 
the assumption that conflict and hostility are due to “lack of under: 
ing." He believes this assumption does not reflect the positive social v 
of conflict and dissent. He is especially critical of an intercultural educi 
tion which attempts to achieve interfaith harmony and understa nd 
by infringing on the separation-of-church-and-state principle, and 
instead for an intercultural education program which examines pragmal 
consequences and meets the requirements of life in a constitutional d 
mocracy. Even Cole (15), a long time intercultural educator, sees a dang 
that workers in the field may assume more progress than the facts! 
rant. He warns that we cannot assume ends have been achieved sim 
because students are friendly in class; they must also learn to chal 
the dynamic structure of society and deal forthrightly with social p 
lems. He calls for trail blazing on the pressing frontiers of human relati 
ships to achieve integrative success. Cole (16) believes that inter| 
education has emphasized interpersonal associations and should f 
stress racial, religious, and nationality (intercultural) problems. 
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The Anti-Defamation League has constructively aided the new reorienta- 
tion of human relations education through conferences on problems and 
issues and through the encouragement of research on desegregation. A New 
York conference report (2) included appraisals by Kilpatrick, Melby, 
Stouffer, Clark, Dawson, Brameld, Vickery, and Bristow. Regional con- 
ferences (3) in New Jersey, the Midwest, the West, the South, and Penn- 
sylvania included appraisals by Goslia, Dodson, Van Til, Benjamin, Taba, 
Gold, McGuire, and Shuster. Tumin (59) digested 108 studies of deseg- 
regation made between 1951 and 1956. Suchman and others (50) de- 
veloped a monograph as a stimulus to research and a guide to action on 
desegregation. They set forth six social-science propositions significant 
for an understanding of the process of desegregation. These dealt with 
social stratification, power in the community, public opinion and propa- 
ganda, interaction and communication, personality and prejudice, and 
the minority community. As research approaches they suggested cross- 
community comparisons, detailed studies of the community, case studies 
of school desegregation, individual behavior and attitude surveys, per- 
sonality studies, communication and propaganda analysis, case studies 
of collective behavior, small-group analysis, situational analysis, and action 
research. 


Popularizations and Applications 


Popularization of established instructional methods in intercultural 
and intergroup education continued. Cook and Cook (21, 22) prepared 
college textbooks which shared insights from the College Study and sub- 
sequent research. Lane and Beauchamp (41) included treatment of inter- 
cultural education in the sense of racial, religious, and nationality aspects. 
For parents, Clark (14) described the importance of social action in 
reducing prejudice. Chworowsky (13) interpreted the meaning and history 
of intergroup education for educators outside the United States. Cole and 
Cole (17) closed the Problems of Race and Culture series of the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education which Cole had opened with Vickery (67). 
F or students of human relations, Giles (32) applied instructional methods 
in intercultural education to the current integration crisis, reporting the 
Social conflict, analyzing social science facts, and recommending teaching 
aids. Giles (31, 33) earlier called on his background as director of the 
Bureau for Intercultural Education and as director of the New York Uni- 
versity Center for Human Relations Studies to urge teachers to deal with 
à number of human relations problems through drawing upon field theory, 
Freudian and nondirective psychotherapy, knowledge of culture and class, 
and insight into groups and relationships. Noar (44) edited a helpful 
compilation of current promising practices for high-school principals. 

Insights from research were applied to specific fields and levels. For 
Social workers and group workers in general, Dean and Rosen (24) 
itemized the procedures which work best in improving intergroup relations 
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in group work situations. For students of the nature of prejudice, A 
(1) prepared a definitive statement on knowledge concerning prej 
and its sociological and psychological causes. His “positive princip 
in working against prejudice were: (a) There is no sovereign form 
(b) Meliorism should guide. (c) Unsettling effects are problems, 
Boomerang is possible. (e) Do not expect marked results from mass m 
alone. (f) Scientifically sound information is not harmful but is m 
panacea. (g) Action is better than information. (h) Common mel 
will not work with extreme bigots. (i) Attack segregation and dise 
ation, not prejudice, directly. (j) Take advantage of vulnerable po 
where change is likely. For college students and staff, Lee (42) documei 
discrimination in campus social organizations. : 

Stendler and Martin (49) joined Trager and Yarrow (58) 
plying intergroup education philosophy and research to kinderga 
and primary-grade levels. Muuss and Stendler (43) concluded as to ch 
that (a) the younger the child the more susceptible he is to c 
(b) a multidimensional approach is better than a single approac 
greater success ensues when groups work on problems of common inte 
rather than on direct intergroup relations, (d) changing group mo 
affect attitudes of individual members of a group, (e) the climate 
classroom affects attitudes, and (f) the teacher is the key school pe 
in change. 

Sound individual research characterized Tipton's study (56) of | 
student strike in Gary, Indiana. Taba (53) dealt with participation i 
school life, the phenomena of leadership, and the patterns of belo 
and exclusion in school activities. She concluded that activities “a 
school life in many more important ways than schools realize." Li 
faire attitudes by staff resulted in school programs reflecting surround 
pressures and prejudices. 

Several less comprehensive problems are also of interest. Goldberg ( 
contrasted the results of showing two films, Boundary Lines and Pic 
in Your Mind, generalized and abstract approaches, with those of show: 
ing The High Wall, a realistic enactment of a social situation involving 
minority conflicts. Seven groups completed the E scale of the Califo 
studies reported by Adorno. Half of each group saw the first type of f 
the other half of each group saw the second type. There was no stati 
cally significant reduction of ethnocentrism (prejudice indication) 
seeing Boundary Lines and Picture in Your Mind, whereas four of 
groups achieved a significantly lower score on ethnocentrism after see 
The High Wall. Zeligs (70) described teaching a sixth-grade class wil 
en averaee IQ of 92 by means of stress on democratic atmosphere, humant 
relations books, a film strip, and a visit from a human relations exp 
She reported a score of 183 on her Zeligs’ Intergroup Attitudes Test € 
pared with 160 for the other sixth-grade children in the school 
year of such instruction. 
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Workshops for Teachers 


The intercultural and intergroup workshop was re-evaluated; 1953 was 
a vintage year for such inquiry. Taba (51) evaluated workshops held at 
the University of Chicago between 1945 and 1950, These sessions which 
linked training to action were judged to have produced significant changes 
in orientation, leadership, and productivity. Vickery (66) thoughtfully 
contrasted the early intercultural workshops he experienced and later 
intergroup workshops. The early workshops assumed racial, religious, 
and nationality relationships as virtually the entire content of the field; 
the later workshops broadened the focus to include other types of group 
relationships, such as class, urban-rural, and interpersonal. Early work- 
shops put emphasis on factual knowledge and concepts from the social 
sciences. Later workshops stressed child growth and development, social 
and emotional needs, emotional re-education, and group dynamics. Schiff 
(46), edited a journal issue reporting on and evaluating workshops; 
there was substantial agreement that early workshops stressed racial and 
religious conflicts, whereas later workshops stressed teen-age tensions, 
child development, social class, and group dynamics. Patterson (45), 
reporting research on a two-week “live-in” workshop at the University 
of Michigan, concluded that such a workshop can have a substantial impact 
on participants, that group-process development is accelerated, and that 
a short-term workshop requires a higher degree of prestructuring. In a 
later article, Franklin (29), in appraising four workshops, stressed the value 
of student participation in selecting goals, the helpfulness of a democratic 
atmosphere at the workshop, and the connection between the workshop 
outcomes and the amount of support contributed by the school and com- 
munity setting to which the student returned. 


The Work of Human Relations Centers 


Universities continued their centers for human relations programs. 
Epley (27) reported results of a questionnaire sent to 11 programs similar 
to that of his own Department of Human Relations at the University 
of Miami. Five respondents agreed that human relations included the 
whole range of human interaction, and four agreed that the field is an 
interdisciplinary study of group tensions. Dominant approaches reported 
were research activities and preparation of school personnel. Most staff 
members were part time. Epley called for greater attention to theoretical 
foundations, for correlating fundamentals stressed by practitioners with 
those defined by academicians, and for increasing co-operation among 
agencies. ' 

Characteristic of current emphases were reports by Beauchamp and 
associates (6) on surveys conducted by students through interviews in 
New York’s Lower East Side. The interviews resulted in community pro- 
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files, findings on community organizations, and viewpoints of young 
people and vocational groups in the area. Several months later an issue 
of the Journal of Educational Sociology (30) was devoted to the proje 
termed Operation Manhattan. It included an article by Dodson, who co 
demned theory devoid of practice; a general descriptive article on 
l5-block project; a description of student participation; a discussion. 
of values; and a report on field participation and professional education. 
by Beauchamp. Beauchamp concluded that the area was not a communi 
in the sense of communication and concensus on common concerns, thi 
the social climate of the neighborhood greatly influenced the type 
behavior seen as acceptable, that the power structure tended to be 
tutional not personal, that people working for a better community 
to make the neighborhood more like their stereotype of what is desirabl 


‘Classroom Procedures of Varied Quality 


The period from 1953 to 1959 was one in which desegregation s 
the focus of human relations education. Instructional methods 
largely upon earlier developments in intercultural and intergroup 
cation. Popularization of established instructional methods was freq 
along with application to special levels and fields and along with appraisal 
of particular approaches, such as the workshop. But major new rese 
developments were infrequent. 

In such a context, school practitioners like Bostwick (8), Crane 
Heaton (23), and many other skillful educators developed classroo! 
procedures marked by insights drawn from the stage of promising prac 
tices and the beginning of the stage of research. Bostwick, for instanci 
reported the contributions teachers made through starting with the pro 
lems and needs of children in their communities; Crane and Heaton (23 
reported teachers’ use of a sequence of levels of questions (recountin 
incidents, probing feelings, reality testing, problem solving, and gener 
izing) in discussing emotionally sensitive problems. l 

Yet, many published units and reports naively remained in the s 
of simple answers. Still more popularization is needed to bring the resul 
of the projects of the late 1940’s and early 1950's to many practitioner: 
Substantially more research in instructional methods and their fo 
tions, which might well be prompted in the 1960's by the necessity € 
integration accompanying desegregation, is required to make the T 
search stage envisioned by students of the field a fully achieved reali 
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CHAPTER VI 


School Desegregation and Action Programs 
in Intergroup Relations 


DAN W. DODSON and. MARGARET E. LINDERS 


B vronz commenting on specific examples of research within the 
of may be well to summarize the consequences of 


it 
dramatic events of the last six years. 


discrimination in industries receiving g 
fair employment practices laws with 
missions to supervise their enforcement. Most of them also have 
tional civil rights laws covering discrimination in public accom 
instances housing purchase and rental. 

major communities of America have comparable ordinances. A 
CIAM of the of the country is now covered 
Court decisions have restructured relations between racial 
m Gomt don on May 17, 1954, reversed the Plessy v. 
which had expounded the philosophy of "separate 


Ferm conflict has Incróased In America as the Roman 
p acquired m with which to assert 

4, Local social action and pressure-group activity outside the 
of the structure listed above has been negligible since the hysteria 
McCarthyism. Hence, little evaluation of social-action research has 
place since 1953 because of the decline of this approach to co 


h^ pr facilities, abolished ion in the Armed Forces, 
a Civil Rights Commission in the Department of Justice, and 
hibited 

contracts, 


i 
d 


Research as a Guide to Public Policy 


Aspects of research since 1953 is the effort 

discover data which can function as a guide to public policy. This 
sciences was forecast by the famous 

Of Eds e Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954 (Brown v. 
Education of Topeka, 74 Sup. Ct. 686, 692 (1954) ). Mr. Chief J 
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Warren. stated: “Whatever may have been the extent of psychological 
knowledge at the time of Plessy v. Ferguson, this finding is amply sup- 
- modern authority. He then cited Clark, Witmer and Kotinsky, 

and Chein, Brameld, Frazier, and Myrdal. In anticipation 
of the decision, the Ford Foundation launched studies to provide infor- 
mation and materials to guide policy-makers as they charted the desegrega- 
tion process. Ashmore (4) was commissioned to study the social and 
economic base of the South as a bench mark from which to measure 
progress. Williams and Ryan (60) were assigned the task of finding in- 
stances of successful desegregation practices which would guide the policy- 
makers, Suchman, Dean, and Williams (51) also produced, with foundation 
sistance, a compendium of extant theory relevant to social change from 
the behavioral sciences, In addition, the Southern Education Reporting 
Service (49) was established to provide an objective reporting of the 
desegregation processes, 

Dean and Rosen (13) prepared a manual on intergroup relations, This 
study represented six m^. of reni and action under the senior author's 
leadership in a continuing association between social scientists and social 
practitioners. Their ambitious attempt to LA teachable wd 
method and perspective produced a set of principles and r 
basie ideological orientation was that of S within the existing 
power structure of the community. Hill and Greenberg (30) developed 
à Citizen's Guide to Desegregation which was distilled from the senior 
suthor's experience as an attorney for the NAACP in the test cases on 
which the basic decision rests. 

Other attempts to provide understanding of the social engineering task 
were provided by Doddy and Edwards (14), who studied a 

Negro teachers concerning desegregation in South Carolina, and Clark 
(10), who prepared a special monograph published by the Society for 
the Study of Social Issues, Special issues of other professional journals 
included the Journal of Educational Sociology (16), Educational Leader. 
ship (56), Journal of Negro Education (35), Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science (2), and Phi Delta (20). 

As assessments of research data began, certain limitations of methodol- 
ny became apparent. The Cornell group (51, 59) called for research that 
might be cast in a “complex-adequate” form which would take into account 
several interrelated variables. Cook (12), in his presidential address be 
fore the New York State Psychological Association, raised issues over the 
fragmentation of research due to the lack of financial support for large 
integrative designs. Frank (21) later criticized the present fragmentation 
ted what he contended was the distortion of phenomena because of the 
VAY in which variables were lifted out of context for control purposes. 

It is important to note that the attempts to make research useful in 
Public-policy formation (eg, the principles suggested in references 10, 
13, 16) are a relatively new departure in steering social change processes. 
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Case Studies of Desegregation 


Suchman, Dean, and Williams (51) called for case studies as a means 
of better understanding the issues in desegregation. The number of such 
reports is rapidly growing, as Chapter V of this Review demonstrates, 
For the most part, these are success stories, not sources of dependable 
evidence. There is, however, a growing body of more systematically docu. 
mented evidence with regard to hypothesis concerning desegregation pro- 
cesses. Four research studies on the Washington, D. C., experience are 
cases in point (5, 22, 40, 41). 

Studies documenting some of the more dramatic incidents have been 
conducted under the supervision of the Society for the Study of Social 
Problems with the support of the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
Included are reports on Sturgis, Kentucky (23), Mansfield, Texas (25), 
and Clinton, Tennessee (32). The import of these reports is difficult to 
assess. In one sense they provide excellent case materials with which to 
examine theory. In another, they are limited by the fact that the researchers 
tended to perceive the problems in the context of current theories in be- 
havioral science. As they are ex post facto, no research models were estab- 
lished and no predictions tested; however, it can be assumed that the 
actions taken were usually the best guesses by local authorities as to 
what would work. 

The national educational fraternity, Phi Delta Kappa, established a com- 
mission to record the experiences of schools as they desegregate. Its report 
(57) sought to describe the plausible hypotheses which guided com- 
munities in their actions but constitutes more of a compendium than an 
analysis. 


Analysis of Variables Affecting 
the Course of Desegregation 


As desegregation progressed, there were some systematic attempts to 
analyze the variables which determine the success or failure of the deseg- 
regation undertakings. The following variables seem to be the most out- 
standing: community power structure, community climate, the role of 
school leadership, techniques of desegregation, the function of public 
policy statements, the role of numbers, and urbanization. 


Community Power Structure 


Hunter’s study (33) of community power structure in “Regional City” 
has had a profound impact upon the thinking of social scientists. The 


happens in a community it is necessary to understand what members of 
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the power elite think and want. The role of power structure was con- 
firmed by McNeil (38) and McKee (37), was described on a continuum 
(from a pyramidal or hierarchical structure to a ring of coequal in- 
stitutional representatives ) by Miller (39), and was examined by Rossi 
(47). Rossi suggested that in addition to a lack of economic diversity, 
Hunter’s findings may have resulted from the Southern one-party political 
system. The study of Northern communities seems to support the Rossi 
hypothesis. 

Raths (46) and his students (7, 44) examined power and status in class- 
room groups and presented findings to indicate that power is a function 
of group interaction. Their studies of status systems as the base of power 
may suggest, however, a limitation to the unitary power concept when 
applied to heterogeneous groups which either already contain multiple- 
status systems or are continually creating new systems. 

Though much deference is paid to the power-structure concept, there 
is little research to indicate its role in desegregation. 


Community Climate à 


Much has been made of community climate in school desegregation. 
The St. Louis reports emphasized the work which went into intergroup 
relations before the desegregation attempt (50, 54). Carmichael credited 
the success of his program in Louisville largely to the previously changed 
community climate (10). Attempts to create a climate more favorable 
to integration in Washington, D. C., were reported (28, 41). However, 
there are few data on comparable types of preparation in places like 
Baltimore and Nashville. There is some evidence that efforts were made 
to secure involvement and create a favorable climate in places where 
trouble occurred, such as Clinton (32) and Little Rock (6). Vander 
Zanden (55) concluded that “the prevalent educative program . . . has 
tended to be at best but a minor factor determining the incidence of 
Severity of disturbances attendant upon desegregation.” His analysis 
indicates that such programs have not reached lower socioeconomic 
groups and those in outlying regions; they tend to generate debate and 
discussion, often arousing groups which would have been inactive other- 
Wise, and crystallize opposition in the lawless elements and neutralize 
the vascillating elements who might have supported the program. 

The evidence seems to indicate that social change of significance rarely 
Comes through large-size groups Teaching consensus. j 

Many studies have attempted to take “soundings” on various segments 
of the community in order to understand better the relation of attitudes 
to desegregation. Hindman (31) studied pleasant and unpleasant inter- 
racial experiences of Negro children in Dade County, Florida. Dohlstrom 
(18) studied the emotional attitudes of Dade County teachers. Other such 
studies were made by Doddy and Edwards (14), Dwyer (19), Hyman 
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and Sheatsley (34), and Quint (45). Perhaps the most important studies 
of this type are two by Tumin and others (52), and Tumin, Barton, and 
Burrus (53). These reports indicate that in Guilford County, North Caro- 
lina, a small segment of the white population was ardently segregationist 
and a comparable proportion moderate or uncommitted. The investi- 
gators found that many people favored integration although they had 
negative images of Negroes. The important question left unanswered is, 
What is the relation of these expressed attitudes and subsequent action? 

Bower and Walker (8) interviewed a cross section of the population 
of Washington, D. C., in 1954 and found that 52 percent of the white 
respondents thought the Supreme Court decision was bad. Only 24 percent 
thought it was good. Yet desegregation took place in Washington without 
untoward incident. Similarly, it is significant that, with one possible 
exception, no fair employment practices law has been passed in this country 
by popular referendum; yet such laws seem to be working well in some 16 
states. 

There seems to be little relation between expressed attitudes and sub- 
sequent acceptance of desegregated schools. Some research leaders indi- 
cate that a gap exists between the attitude of prejudice and the action of 
discrimination in which a variety of intervening or facilitating factors 
can be interposed. 


The Role of School Leadership 


Available studies do not attach great importance to the leadership 
of the school administrator, at least in initiating desegregation. Almost in- 
variably desegregation action has started with a clear mandate from the 
legal authorities. Baltimore began with an opinion from the attorney 
general that segregated education was unconstitutional; Washington. 
D. C., began with an adopted statement of policy from the board of 
education (16). 

Superintendent Carmichael’s charismatic role in the peaceful Louisville 
transition was, perhaps, overplayed in an effort to offset the then current 
rash of news reports concerning situations of tension and conflict attendant 
upon desegregation. Vander Zanden (55) gives major credit for the 
success of Louisville to “unequivocal, firm policy pursued by authorities 
in carrying through the actual desegregation plan and the stern non: 
tolerant policy inaugurated toward ‘agitators’ and demonstrators.” Ot 
course, it took leadership on the part of the superintendent to secure the 
co-operation of political and law enforcement agencies of the community 
For this he should receive the credit which was his due. 

The leader of the schools is expected to give clear and unequivocal 
support to the adopted measures. Reports from Clinton (32) and Little 
Rock (6), however, do not regard the personal leadership of the school 
authorities as an important influence in the process of desegregation. 
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Techniques of Desegregation 


The studies observe little relation between techniques used and successful 
desegregation. Washington, D. C., was completely desegregated within 
a few months’ time (28). Baltimore had always allowed children to go 
to the school of their choice within the segregated framework; desegrega- 
tion made it possible for any child to apply to any school. Much the 
same pattern prevailed at Louisville (9). Nashville started with the first 
grade, and Little Rock attempted to start with the high-school senior class. 
“Staircase” plans appear to intensify bitterness and resentment, and 
impart a feeling to the group affected of “Why should we be the guinea 
pigs?” They nevertheless reduce the number confronted with desegregation 
and forestall adverse action on the part of others (55). 


The Function of Public Policy Statements 


From the start a conviction has existed that successful desegregation 
depends upon clear, firm, unequivocal statements of policy and their 
enforcement (10, 13, 16, 60). The experience of the last five years seems 
to have borne out this generalization. Nashville and Louisville both 
desegregated with but one untoward incident, the bombing of the ele- 
mentary school in Nashville. In contrast, Little Rock was obstructed by 
divisiveness, opposition, and lack of clarity as to policy. At an individual- 
behavior level the principle is stated by Yarrow, Campbell, and Yarrow: 
“The development of new norms is facilitated if what is ‘appropriate’ 
and ‘expected’ in the situation is clarified immediately by the persons 
in authority roles” (61). 


The Role of Numbers 


In the early stages of desegregation it was widely hypothesized that 
desegregation would proceed in direct relation to the proportion of the 
population which was Negro—the border areas, with the smallest pro- 
Portions of Negroes, desegregating first and the Deep South last. The 
subsequent reports, however, indicate that desegregation is not necessarily 
related to numbers. Washington, D. C., has a higher proportion of Negroes 
to whites than either Birmingham or Atlanta. Frankfort and Henderson, 
Kentucky, had approximately the same proportion of Negroes; one had 
outbreaks, the other made the transition uneventfully. Comparable data 
on other cities are supplied by Pettigrew (42). 

Dodson and others (17) examined the relation of numbers to suc- 
cessful integration in a Northern community and concluded that numbers 
are significant only when considered in relation to the climate of the 
Situation in which interaction occurs. There are at least two instances 
in which all-Negro colleges have desegregated by admitting whites (1). 
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Urbanization 


That urban districts would desegregate faster than rural ones was 
assumed. There are, however, no clear-cut trends. Large cities have led 
the way in desegregation, but they are places where the minority have 
more power leverage or where other unique factors obtain. As Vander 
Zanden (55) has explained, predictions have to be couched in terms of 
“other things being equal”—which they never are. Wilkerson (58) found 
some relation between urbanization and change toward racial equality 
in schools in Virginia. 

The factors discussed are some of the variables which supposedly 
would have an impact upon the desegregation process. In the major 
instances those factors have operated. 


Interfaith Relations ; 


Action programs in intergroup education would not be complete with: — 


out a statement regarding the rise of religious faith as a factor in inter- 
group relations. Herberg (29) asserted that since it is now respectable 
to be a Catholic or a Jew, we are moving toward a triadic culture in which 
identification will be heavily that of faith. The growth of enrollment in 
religious institutions, when viewed in terms of evidence of lack of re- 
ligiosity, he argues, suggests less a trend toward deepening of religious 
experience and more a search for identity. Evidence that much of the 
controversy is the result of power equities rather than theological dif- 
ferences is supplied by a group of contributors to a symposium on religious 
conflict (27). 

So far as education is concerned, power conflicts are engaged at the 
wall of separation between church and state in public education. Pfeffer 
(43) hypothesized that for the good of the religious orders as well as for 
the good of the state a “high wall” of separation is necessary. McCluskey 
(36) examined what he regarded as a trend toward secularism and con- 
cluded that if it continues, there will be accelerated withdrawal of children 
of religiously oriented parents from public schools. Community contro- 
versies have swept New York towns like Valley Stream and Ossining over 
observance of Christmas in the schools (48). Other communities have 
been fortunate enough to escape publicity on comparable community 
discussions. The Fund for the Republic (24), the Community Tensions 
Center of Springfield, Massachusetts (11), and the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews have conducted “dialogues” between religious 
leaders in order to find ways of circumventing such conflicts. By and 
large, as a research topic, the issue is “too hot to handle.” 


Observations 


1. Intercultural education as a means of securing directed change has 


been placed in Perspective. “Getting to know” a person of different back- 
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ground does not necessarily mean he is going to be liked better. The 
opposite may result (26). 

2. There has been a decline in preoccupation with attitudes and a pro- 
portionate increase in attention to social structure and role relationships. 
It is coming to be realized that structure can be conflict-producing, and 
the task of prime importance is often seen as restructuring relations. 
Likewise, social role must bear closer examination. White people do not 
object to being physically near Negroes; they like them as servants and 
nursemaids—all in a given role relationship. The changing of institutional 
roles seems to be of paramount importance. In Montgomery, Alabama, 
for instance, desegregation in public conveyances did not necessarily 
change attitudes, but it did change role relationships. 

3. Conflict as a social process is being reassessed as one of the major 
ways of changing structure. Dodson (15) assigned a creative role to con- 
flict in intergroup relations. The cutting edges of democracy are at the 
points of conflict. The problem is to use it to creative and educational 
ends rather than to allow it to become stultifying and destructive. How- 
ever, most school people are afraid of conflict and do not know how to 
deal with it. 

4. There is general agreement that successful desegregation has little 
to do with the children in classrooms. The quality of experiences of chil- 
dren relates to the attitudes and values of the community of which they 
are a part. In other words, students seem to learn from the social structure 
of the community rather than from courses in citizenship education. 
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FOREWORD 


"Tus issue of the Review reports research on exceptional children for the 
six years from June 1953 to June 1959. Like the December 1953 issue of 
the REVIEW or EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, this issue has been prepared 
jointly by AERA and the Council for Exceptional Children. The inclusive- 
ness of the chapter on the gifted and talented was made possible by means 
of financial help from the National Education Association’s Academically 
Talented Pupil Project. ' 

The content of this issue reveals that research effort centers on the 
individual learner or on teacher-pupil, client-therapist, patient-doctor 
relationships. Little study has been made of staff relationships involving 
the services of teachers, doctors, nurses, counselors, psychologists, psychia 
trists, and social workers to exceptional children. Nor has there been much 
concern about relationships between the school and other community: 
agencies as they affect the study, diagnosis, instruction, and treatment of 
exceptional children. These are two areas of much needed research with 
handicapped and gifted pupils. At the same time, the reported research 
has arrived at a more precise set of definitions and differentiation of 
exceptional children than has been in general usage heretofore. 

Some of the studies cited may not fall within the accepted definition, 
of scientific research, but they provide new information. Much of this 
information needs to be further validated and tested. 

The Chairman of this issue of the Review remains indebted to the 
members of the Research Committee of the Council for Exceptional 
Children who helped plan it and to all the contributors who worked under 
the disadvantages of a summer deadline. 


WiruM C. Kvaraceus, Chairman 
Committee on the Education of 
Exceptional Children and 
Research Committee of the 
Council for Exceptional Children 
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CHAPTER I 


Teachers of Exceptional Children 


ROMAINE P. MACKIE and HAROLD M. WILLIAMS 


Dorme THE past five years there has been nationwide interest in the 
nature of the qualifications and preparation needed by those responsible 
for the education of handicapped and gifted children. This has been re- 
flected in the research and studies relating to professional preparation 
during this period. New insights gained from these studies can have an 
unusually favorable effect at a time when intensified efforts are being put 
forth to recruit and prepare the thousands of additional special educators 
needed to adequately staff the nation’s schools. 

Some of the studies have covered all areas of exceptionality; others have 
been directed more specifically toward one area or two related areas, in- 
cluding those of the blind and partially seeing, deaf and hard of hearing, 
speech disorders, mentally retarded, socially and emotionally maladjusted, 
and gifted. In general, four types of studies have been used: opinion 
surveys aimed at determining consensus of experts, experimental studies, 
nonquantitative analyses by individuals or groups, and status studies of 
such pertinent facts as state certification requirements and opportunities 
for professional preparation. 


Studies Covering All Areas of Exceptionality 


A nationwide study known as “Qualification and Preparation of Teachers 
of Exceptional Children” was conducted by the U.S. Office of Education 
im collaboration with many leaders in special education throughout the 
nation, and with the special help of the Association for the Aid of Crippled 
Children. The primary purpose was to learn more about the distinctive 
competencies needed by teachers of handicapped and gifted children and 
about the professional preparation and experiences which contribute to the 

evelopment of these competencies. ! 
he project included 13 opinion studies and two status studies. Each of 
the opinion studies focused on one of the following groups of special 
educators: teachers in 10 areas of exceptionality, directors and specialists 
în state departments of education, directors and supervisors in local school 
systems, and directors and instructors in colleges and universities. The two 
major status studies were on state certification requirements and oppor- 
tunities for the professional preparation of teachers of exceptional children. 
bout 2000 special educators participated in the study. So far 12 reports 
ave been published; the most recent is an overview of the findings by 

ackie, Dunn, and Cain (28). 
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The most significant single finding to come from the entire study is the 
confirmation of the premise that special educators will need to be pre 
pared with distinctive knowledges, skills, and abilities in each area of. 
exceptionality for which they carry responsibility. The kinds of com. 
petencies highly valued in each area suggest that the special teacher should 
know and understand each child's unique problems—medical, psycho: 
logical, social, educational—and then use a problem-solving approach in 
his efforts to provide an effective educational program. More specifically, 
the study indicated the importance of a wide range of competencies if 
cluding: (a) technical knowledge in the specialized area, such as a knowl- 
edge of relevant medical factors; (b) ability to develop and adjust the 
curriculum and to use specialized teaching methods; (c) skill in counsel- 
ing and guiding pupils, not only with their educational problems, but also 
with their social, emotional, and vocational problems and life goals; (d). 
ability to use and interpret various kinds of records and reports, including. 
medical, psychological, educational, and social; and (e) ability to par 
ticipate in the team approach to serving the handicapped or gifted child” 
by co-operating with educators, specialists in other professions, and. 
parents. 

Two other significant emphases also emerged: inservice education and 
necessary personal characteristics and attitudes. Successful teachers in- 
dicated that they were eager to continue their professional development 
beyond their initial academic preparation in a college or university, and 
looked to their local and state supervisors to help them keep up to dale; 
Three-fourths of these teachers also expressed the opinion that a teacher 
of handicapped or gifted children needs some personal characteristics 
different in degree or kind from those needed by a teacher of normal 
children. 

Two of the studies in the total project appear to be the only ones during 
this five-year period directed toward the qualifications and preparation 
needed by leadership personnel in special education. The reports on direc 
tors and supervisors of special education in local school systems (29) k. 
by Mackie and Engel, and in state departments of education (33) by 
Mackie and Snyder, dealt with the competencies desirable for persons in 
these positions and the background of professional preparation and ex 
perience most likely to develop these competencies. The reports also in 
cluded status data on the allocation of time to various functions performed 
by such personnel. NE 

In the status study of opportunities for professional preparation, Mackie 
and Dunn (25) found 122 colleges and universities offering a sequence 
of preparation in one or more areas of exceptionality during the regular 
academic year and presented tabular summaries of findings by area of 
exceptionality. The Teport also included the number of degrees granted 
and the number of faculty members. 

In the status study of state certification standards (26), analysis of re 
quirements was made by area of exceptionality. It was found that only one: 
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state had special certification in all 10 areas surveyed; 13 had certification 
in seven to nine areas; seven states and the District of Columbia had certi- 
fication in four to six areas; nine states had certification in one to three 
areas. Seven states had a more general type of special education certifica- 
tion. Standards for courses and number of hours in the special areas 
varied considerably. There was joint certification for education of the blind 
and partially seeing (five states), of the crippled and those with special 
health problems (eight states), of the deaf and hard of hearing (nine 
states), and of those with speech and hearing difficulties (10 states). 

Other studies include Goldberg's analysis (12) of the professional ex- 
perience of 298 holders of graduate degrees in special education. Among 
the 35 specific suggestions for improvement in the curriculums were more 
practical experience for the student, training to understand children as 
well as handicaps, and training based on needs of the field. 

An analysis of current survey courses on the exceptional child was made 
by Blackman (2). Data from 24 colleges and universities were analyzed 
as to various areas of exceptionality, among which considerable variation 
was found, and frequency of use of teaching materials. 

Cruickshank and Johnson (7) considered the problem of preparation 
of teachers of exceptional children. They stressed the need for orientation 
of the general educator to the problem, special preparation for the class- 
room teacher, adequate state certification standards, adequate orientation 
of the special teacher to the normal child, and the development of specific 
teacher competencies related to the types of exceptional children being 
taught, Voelker (45), in the same volume, emphasized the possibilities of 
inservice education of teachers. 

Frampton and Gall (11) outlined steps for developing a curriculum for 
teacher preparation. They listed analysis of both the apparent needs of 
each type of exceptional child and the existing teaching methods of meeting 
these needs, analysis of the special training the teacher needs for work 
With each type of exceptional child if he is to provide effective service, a 
series of area curriculums and admission standards based on the items 
above, a study of the situations and problems common to all areas and 
also distinctive of each area, and an orientation course in addition to 
horizontal and vertical courses. They recommended that the entire program 
be submitted for criticism to a large number of experts in general educa- 
tion and in special education, both teachers and administrators. They 
Suggested that special education students have training and experience 
With normal children. They also outlined the findings of a symposium held 

Y Hunter College on education of the exceptional, including teacher 
Preparation. 

_ Robinson (41: Frampton-Gall book) obtained from teachers of excep- 
tional children, school superintendents, and college special education 
teacher trainees lists of the knowledge and teacher characteristics required 
for teaching exceptional children. Twenty-four attitudes and skills were 
listed by frequency of occurrence in the responses. 
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Also in the same volume, Koenig (19) reported, on the whole favorab 
on the use of the panel forum in teaching special education subjects 
college students. Advantages and disadvantages of the procedure w 
pointed out. 


The Blind and Partially Seeing 


Mackie and Dunn (27) found the following among important ce 
petencies needed by teachers of the blind: an understanding of m 
factors; psychological orientation to blindness; ability to help 
children develop acceptable patterns of personal hygiene and behay 
including space orientation; and a knowledge of Braille. 

At a meeting of the Committee on Education of Partially Seeing 
dren of the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness (36) a g 
of specifications was drawn up. These included, in addition to a 
course of 120 clock hours, 120 clock hours distributed as follows: 30 
in administration of facilities, 30 hours in procedures for conducting 
at various age levels, 30 hours of observation and practice teaching, a 
30 hours in anatomy and physiology of the eye. 

Connor (5) contributed a general discussion of the preparation of t 
ers of the partially seeing, with special emphasis on recruitment probl 
She emphasized the appeal to creative ability and interest in people am 
prospective teachers. 

Mackie and Cohoe (24) reported that although special provision shou 
be made for the partially seeing, the program should be an integral pi 
of the regular school curriculum. They pointed out that there are ma 
ways of educating partially seeing children, depending on the indivi 
child, the school system, and community resources, and that all of 
should be recurrently evaluated. Teachers should be able to work 
with others as team members, should have a basic knowledge of the medi 
aspects of eye disorders, and should have special skills in counse 
partially seeing children. 


The Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


Mackie (23) reported that the chief skills required of teachers of tl 
deaf were ability to teach speech and language, to develop curriculum, 
use specialized teaching methods, and to aid in good personal adjust 
of the pupils. Practical experience, observation in’ speech and hea 
clinics, and student teaching also were stressed. 
; Connor and Connor (6) pointed out four current trends in the preparas 
tion of teachers of the deaf: emphasis on preservice laboratory experienc 
preparation for participation on an interdisciplinary team, need for help 
curriculum development, and need for continued professional growth. 
k The question of education of teachers of the deaf in residential schoo 
is often discussed. Brill (4) surveyed the credential requirements of teac! 
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ers of the deaf under these categories: residential schools that do or do not 
require certification by the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf, schools that require certification by the state department of 
education, and certification requirements in day schools. 

Pittenger (37) pointed out the advantages colleges offer in preparation of 
teachers of the deaf. She listed the richness of resources in allied areas, 
such as libraries, general education courses, and speech and hearing 
clinics; emphasis on research; recruitment possibilities; availability of 
scholarship money; and the fact that the college is oriented around the 
education of adults. 

Quigley (40) summarized the status of preparation of teachers of the 
deaf and predicted some trends. He pointed out the value of university- 
affiliated programs of teacher education, the need for student teaching of 
deaf children, the need for a broad knowledge of classroom practices, and 
the need for techniques of determining aptitude for teaching the deaf. He 
named personal characteristics that would be required, and indicated need 
for some understanding of teaching deaf children with other handicaps. 

Groht (14) showed concern for certain personal qualifications of teach- 
ers of the deaf, in addition to the usual professional requirements. These 
included a basic interest in the field and a desire to go on learning, as well 
as appropriate personality characteristics. She stressed extensive student 
observation and teaching, all-round knowledge of child development, special 
methods, and the ability to make curriculum meanin| 

In the field of the hard of hearing, Drennen (9) summarized the status 
of preparation of these teachers in several states. She pointed out the 
variation in current standards and in local school situations. She favored 
a meeting of minds on several basic questions: What children are to be 
identified as hard of hearing? What are their educational needs? What 
facilities are needed? What method is best for meeting the educational 
problem, and who can do it? 

Mackie and Harrington (30) reported that the teacher of children who 
are hard of hearing should be primarily a specialist in teaching communica- 
tion skills, particularly speech reading (lip reading), auditory compre: 
hension, and speech and language development. The authors believe that 
teachers need to develop competence in understanding individual children 
and the effects of their handicap, in counseling children, and in co-operating 
with other professional persons and with parents. 


The Socially and Emotionally Maladjusted 


Training teachers of the socially maladjusted and the emotionally dis- 
turbed involves several complicating factors. There is the question of the 
role of the teacher in the total complex of medical, social, and educational 
values, The teacher’s role is complicated further by whether or not he 
works in a day or residential school; in either case, there is the problem 
of his relationship to other personnel. ‘Also, there is the question of whether 
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the socially and emotionally maladjusted have enough in common so that - 
one basic type of preparation is adequate for teachers of both, F. 

Mackie, Kvaraceus, and Williams (32) discussed the competencies 
required of day and residential classroom teachers of the socially or 
emotionally maladjusted. They stressed understanding of child develop 1 
ment and emotional disturbance, understanding of social and cultural | 
factors, knowledge of agencies and legal framework, self-understanding, 
ability to work with other disciplines, and certain personal qualities, 1 

Kornberg (20) presented an analysis based on teaching a class of dis- 
turbed children in a residential school. He characterized the classroom 
approach as differing from the therapeutic approach, especially in group. 
rather than one-to-one personal relationships. He showed how ] 
individualized the teaching must be and how useless the “modal p seg” 
of group capacity and norms are. He described the teacher and his teaching ] 
and teaching media as building a role in which the teacher was “many 
things for everyone, and for the group the important (because satisfying) 
central (because responsive) person.” He stressed the need for small and - 
well-chosen class groups and for a very close working relationship between 
the teacher and the others dealing with each child. ! 

Kvaraceus (21) discussed adequate orientation of all teachers, the inclu- 
sion of specialists in ad justment problems in every pupil guidance program, 
and full co-operative use of all community resources concerned with the 
problem. 

Morse (35) briefly discussed the teacher of maladjusted children, espe- 
cially with respect to his therapeutic role. He pointed out that proper 
educational efforts are based on the psychological understanding of mal- 
adjustment, and that the goals of maturity and adjustment require a broad 
concept of education. He emphasized the importance of the teacher as a 


retarded should have, among other competencies, the following: a basic 
understanding of the problems of mental retardation, ability to understand 
and interpret test results and to teach at the proper level, ability to develop 
suitable curriculums, and understanding of learning problems and of 
special methods for dealing with them. 

Goldman (13) contributed a quantitative study of teaching practices in 
classrooms for the mentally retarded which may have significance for 
teacher preparation, His study was designed to find out what activities 
are used and how often, and how important special class teachers consider 
these activities, A check list of teaching activities was responded to by 
100 special class teachers and 100 regular elementary-school teachers. 
Goldman concluded that the curriculums in the special classes laid more 
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emphasis on individual differences, on active participation by the children, 
and on units of experience drawn from purposeful real life situations. 

Lerner (22) surveyed an inclusive list of techniques used in inservice 
education of teachers in a state residential school. He studied these tech- 
niques as to frequency of use and effectiveness, and listed the 21 most 
highly rated. The ratings were made by personnel in state residential 
schools. 

Semmel (42) contrasted the attitudes toward mental deficiency and 
information regarding it among special class and regular grade teachers. 
He found equally high positive attitudes toward mental deficiency in both 
groups. The special teachers showed significantly greater knowledge regard- 
ing mental deficiency, especially in the medical and recreational areas. 
Information and attitude scores showed positive correlation among the 
special class teachers and no correlation among the regular teachers. 

Stevens (43) summarized and evaluated the summer workshop in a 
residential institution as a technique of teacher preparation. The evaluation 
was based on several years of experience with such a program in one state. 
Stevens described the objectives of the workshop, the selection of students, 
the relationship between co-operating agencies, the use of resources of the 
institution, the organization of the workshop, and problems in its develop- 
ment, The general evaluation was favorable. 

Wolinsky (49) urged that institutions preparing special class teachers 
give adequate consideration to the problem of the teacher's role in the 
special class. She derived the role of the teacher from these basic compo- 
nents: the personality of the individual, the social system, and the culture 
in which the special class teacher must function. She proposed that if a 
teacher is to function effectively, he must be given a clear realistic picture 
of the situation in terms of the philosophy of the educational institution, 
the limits of permissible activity within this setting, and practical consider- 
ations regarding the children to be educated. 

Another series of studies with significance for teacher preparation was 
contributed by Harris (15, 16). She concluded that her long time anec- 
dotal record was a useful instrument for the measurement of behavioral 
changes. i 


Speech Correction 


Mackie and Johnson (31) stressed the need for the speech correctionist 
to understand the types and causes of speech defects and to be able to 
apply adequate diagnostic and remedial procedures. Understanding how 


speech disorders affect the adjustment of children, knowledge of general 


education, and ability to work with members of other professional groups 
es mentioned. 


as well as with parents were among the other competenci 
Other evidence in the field of speech correction has come from consensus 


statements by the profession. Bloomer (3) raised a number of questions 


regarding the speech correctionist and the audiologist and their functions. 
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Among them were these: Is he a teacher? Is he a therapist? How are he 
and his services classified by other disciplines with which he must work? 
What is the best preparation for any or all of these duties? Bloomer 
analyzed the function into stages: examination of the “patient,” therapy 
through teaching, counseling, and consultation with other specialists. le 
pointed out the need to define the nature and scope of the clinical fields 
and the resultant specification of professional experiences, i 
Also relevant to the question of professional preparation is the report 
of the committee of the American Speech and Hearing Association (1), 
This includes the Association’s requirements for basic and advanced certi. 
fication in the fields of speech, hearing, and speech and hearing as of 1955, 
and standards for those who had completed the requirements before June 
13, 1952. j 
Powers (38) reported the results of a questionnaire completed by 
members for the American Speech and Hearing Association’s committee 
on planning. One section of the questionnaire dealt with problems of 
certification. Among the problems considered urgent by a majority of the 
group were improving the efficiency of ASHA’s certification procedures, 
the acceptance of these standards by other agencies and professions, and 
state certification and licensing. | 
Powers also presented a detailed outline (39) of the scope and content - 
of the public-school speech correctionist’s work. She suggested that this | 
outline might provide the following: a guide for self-evaluation of effective: 
ness, a systematic instrument for supervisory consultations, a guide for 
school administrators, and a help for college and university personnel in | 
planning professional preparation programs. | 
Irwin (18) summarized state certification standards for workers in 
speech and hearing. She reported a steady growth both in the improvement | 
of standards and in the number of states having such standards. More | 
recently, Irwin (17) again reported on legislation and certification. She | 
reported that in 1959, 32 states had certification plans in line with e 
ards for the basic speech correction certificate of the American Speech | 
and Hearing Association. Individual reports on 49 states and the District 
of Columbia were included. 


| 
The Gifted | 

Compared with the large number of publications on the education of | 
the gifted, there was a dearth of material on teacher preparation. Perhaps | 
the diversity of opinion on school programs for the gifted was a con 
tributing factor. Mackie and Dunn (26), reported that only one state had 
a special certificate for teachers of the gifted and that only two colleges - 
offered a Program of preparation. No state department of education 
reported a full-time staff Position in this area. The authors reasoned that 
this may be due to two factors: the relatively few classes for such children 
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and the lack of agreement concerning the distinctive competencies that 
might be needed. 

In a symposium on the gifted child, Davis (8) discussed teachers for 
the gifted. She emphasized the need for a wide cultural background, an 
understanding of all children including the gifted, and the ability to channel 
the specific qualities of the gifted into worthwhile learning. She gave the 
results of two inquiries into the qualities gifted pupils would like to see in 
ateacher. She also stressed the value of the workshop and inservice train- 
ing in teacher preparation. 

Ewing (10) summarized the literature for the purpose of describing 
some of the characteristics of teachers best suited to teach gifted children. 
He concluded that such a teacher should be intelligent and well informed 
(particularly in his subject-matter field), and that he should possess 
specific traits which would enable him to work well with his pupils. He 
should himself be well adjusted, and he should be willing to encourage 
pupil initiative and be able to translate his personality, training, and atti- 
tudes into classroom practice, 

Strang (44), on the basis of a questionnaire administered to some 50 
gifted children in grades 6 to 12, described the qualities in teachers which 
appealed to them. Knowledge, skill in teaching, use of group projects, 
order, recognition of individual differences, friendliness, understanding 
and guidance, attitude of positive expectancy, creativeness, fairness, even 
temper, patience, willingness to help, and a sense of humor were the major 
qualities reported. 

Wilson (47) reported the results of a questionnaire on preparing 
teachers for the gifted, which was sent to state superintendents of schools, 
city superintendents, and heads of all accredited colleges preparing teachers. 
The greatest concern of the state and city superintendents was for better 
classroom instruction, for such devices as special classes and acceleration, 
and for special curricular provisions. Replies from colleges and universities 
reported very few special courses on teaching the gifted. About half of the 
institutions reported inclusion of such material in other courses. Wilson 
reported that answers to the following two questions tended to be negative: 
How far are teacher education institutions meeting the needs outlined by 
superintendents? How concerned are the institutions about taking leader- 
ship responsibility in such a program? The question of how much atten- 
tion should be given to broadening the general background of teachers 
brought inconsistent replies. Concern for this problem seemed to be 
centered among individuals in teacher preparation and members of a few 
college staffs. 

Wilson (48) reported later that emphasis on the gifted child in teacher 
Preparation appeared to be on the increase. ‘Among the qualities he con- 


sidered desirable in teachers of the gifted were adequate knowledge about 


the gifted, regard for development of abilities in relation to the child’s 
des and their discovery, con- 


entire personality, concern with special aptitu 
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cern with and knowledge about the children's special interests and motive 

tions, and understanding of the need for special books and equipment, 
Wilson (46) repeated in 1956 his earlier questionnaire (47), submitti; 

it to schools which had then shown interest in the preparation of 1 


for the gifted. Provisions in most schools still appeared to be informal | 


units scattered in various courses; four schools reported special 

open to undergraduates. Leadership activities by individual staff members 
appeared to be continuing. Preparation programs at two state universities 
and one college were described. Examples of inservice programs also were 
given, and suggestions for future developments in such programs were 
made, | 


Summary 


Research developments in the general field of teacher preparation, espe- 
cially research techniques and design, may well be taken advantage of, 
There are, for example, studies in the quantitative appraisal of criteria of 
teaching success, and studies of measures which might be directly transfer- 
able as models to the preparation of teachers of exceptional children, 

The level of scientific rigor of research in any field is dependent, by and 
large, on the level of previous research in that field. Especially with the 
renewed emphasis on the testing of hypotheses by statistical procedures, 
research has become more closely related to development of theoretical con- 
structs, Research on teacher preparation in special education during the 
past five years seemed to be primarily in the stage of developing con- 
ceptual constructs, of collecting status data, of appraisal by the technique 
of consensus of expert opinion, plus a few experimental studies. It seemed 


to lag somewhat behind research in the general field in the output of 
experimental studies. Nevertheless, the period was productive in the 


analysis of problems and in the development of status and consensus 
materials, laying thereby the foundation for future experimental studies, 
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CHAPTER II 
The Gifted and Talented 


LOUIS A, FLIEGLER and CHARLES E. BISH 


Tus REPORT covers a period of approximately six years since Newland’s 
review on this topic (178) appeared. In the interim, Tyler (229) and 
Passow, Beasley, and Brooks (187) have discussed various areas related to 
the gifted; direct references to such contributions are not made here e: 

in those instances where the information they contain is pertinent, 

A number of diversified trends representing important advances in the 
psycho-socio-educational aspects of providing for the gifted have emerged, 
These innovations are not all at the same level of activity, but all clearly 
point to new directions. A few of these trends are: 

1, Greater concern with curriculum content based upon the conceptual 

level of the gifted 

2. Expansion of the previously narrow interpretation of giftedness 

through efforts to measure special abilities and creativity 

3. Increased acceptability of some forms of acceleration as administra: 

tive procedures 

4. Development and expansion of college and university programs at 

both undergraduate and graduate levels for teachers specifically 
trained to work with the gifted, and special programs for the retrain- 
ing of teachers in science and mathematics 

5. Sponsorship of comprehensive experimentation by the U. S. Office 

of Education and such organizations as Ford and Carnegie Founda- 
tions as well as intensification of research activities among local 
schools and doctoral students 

6. Recognition and determination to realize the underdeveloped human 

resource potential among members of the lower socioeconomic groups, 
Negroes, and women 

7. Direct action by state and national governments through distribution 

of funds for program development and scholarships 

8. Concern with special programs at the local level which have a 

variety of approaches but substantially represent an interest in the 
intellectual as well as the social needs of the gifted, 


A number of books of a general nature reflected an increased interest 
in the gifted. The National Society for the Study of Education published 
its third yearbook (172) on the gifted, its first in 35 years on this sub- 
ject. The scope of this yearbook is extensive, especially with the inclusion 
of sections on historical aspects, creativity, motivation, social leadership, 
preparation of special teachers, and community factors, Other books and 
pamphlets concerned with the gifted were those of Abraham (2), Birch 
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and McWilliams (25), Cutts and Moseley (59), Gallagher (92), DeHaan 
and Havighurst (62), Laycock (145), Otto (184), Passow and others 
(189), Scheifele (205), and Worcester (249). French (88) compiled a 
book of readings. 

The need for parental understanding and guidance was discussed by 
Brumbaugh and Roshco (41), Cutts and Moseley (58), and Oswalt (183), 
who addressed themselves to parents. Contrary to the usual pattern of 
growth and development in special education, no strong parent movement 
has crystallized to serve as an impetus for expanding educational oppor- 
tunities. Perhaps the problem of the gifted is viewed specifically as one 
with the national concern for survival and reflects, in part, a growing 
awareness of the need for social conservation of superior individuals. 

An adequate definition of giftedness seems yet lacking. The numerous 
interpretations and emphases on the component factors of superiority tend 
to confuse the problem. The committee of the National Society for the 
Study of Education (172: 19) stated that “the talented or gifted child is 
one who shows consistently remarkable performance in any worth-while 
line of endeavor.” Similarly, Passow and others (189; 5) referred to talent 
as “capacity for outstanding achievement.” The term academically talented, 
which is gaining currency in educational circles, is defined by Conant as 
the top 15 to 20 percent of high-school students, “the group who should be 
going to college” (169). 

For purposes of this review, the term gifted encompasses those children 
who possess a superior intellectual potential and functional ability to 
achieve academically in the top 15 to 20 percent of the school population; 
and/or talent of a high order in such special areas as mathematics, mechan- 
ics, science, expressive arts, creative writing, music, and social leadership; 
and a unique creative ability to deal with their environment. Exclusive of 
creative ability as a necessary factor in giftedness, this definition closely 
parallels that of Newland (178). It is an attempt to provide lines of 
delineation and to stress the process formation (creative ability) which 
elicits superior behavioral responses. The interrelationship of elements 
is evident, but as reference points a division is essential for identification 
and measurement. a 

Major Contributions 


Among the many significant studies of the last six years, the contributions 


of Terman and Oden (226), Lehman (147), and McClelland and others 
(153) are most worthy of mention because of their general implications 
for theory and educational practice. Terman and Oden completed a follow- 
pp of their gifted group of 35 years ago. Remarkably, 93 percent par- 
ticipated; only 28 subjects were not located. Some qualification of the 
broad, general findings seems necessary in order to provide a perspective 
for interpreting a portrait of the gifted child. As a group, the gifted demon- 
strated superiority in physical, social, and emotional stability. The sub- 
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ject’s intellectual, scholastic, and vocational achievements were especially 
noteworthy, Though they were not equally superior in all areas, their intel. 
lectual potential continued in adult life, and they showed reliable increases 
in mental development as measured by the Concept Mastery Test. Bayley 
and Oden (18), in another report on the same subjects, found that this 
increase persisted through at least age 50. 

In vocational attainment about 86 percent placed among the upper 
occupational areas—professional, managerial, and business, Vocational 
distribution ranged from semiskilled to professional. Most strikingly, the 
group did not produce any great creative artist. The selection of jobs 
appeared to be determined by environmental factors such as educational 
or occupational opportunities rather than to depend on intellectual ability. 
Although the group exhibited superior adjustment, there was slightly 
greater maladjustment among women than among men. The educational 
achievement of the group consistently was ahead of comparable normative 
figures. 

The persistence of academic drive was reflected in the enrollment for 
advanced study: About 66 percent of the men and nearly 60 percent of the 
Women continued graduate studies; 14 percent of the men and 4 percent of 
the women received doctorates. There were, however, some negative results. 
Thirty percent of the college group did not graduate, Ten percent of the 
men and 15 percent of the women did not enter college. Lack of parental. 
motivation and inadequate finances were causes of failure to attend 
college; but, more significantly, the school's inability to recognize the 
gifted and provide them with positive encouragement was a primary factor 
in their not going to college, Four-fifths of the group indicated an interest 
in two or more avocational activity areas. Political attitudes, as compared 
with the 1940 attitudes, had shifted from radicalism to conservatism. 

Ninety-three percent of the men and 90 percent of the women were 
married. Their rating of marital happiness showed 85 percent were above 
average, and only 6 percent below average. Divorce seemed to be negatively 
correlated with level of education. In summary, the general findings high- 
lighted in the 1947 follow-up were substantially maintained. 

The conglomerate characteristics of the gifted, extensively illustrated and 
described by Terman and Oden, need still further definition and clarifica- 
tion if the potentially gifted are to be discovered. In the past too much 
reliance has been placed on the metric factor or the “criterion specific” 
in identification and prediction. The purpose of the Committee on Identi- 
fication of Talent, composed of Alfred Baldwin, Urie Bronfenbrenner, 
Leonard Cottrell, David McClelland, Fred Strodtbeck, and Dael Wolfle, 
was to clarify the nonintellective factors of talent through the development 
of new research perspectives (153). The investigation lay in three major 
areas: (a) nonacademic types of talented behavior, (b) nonintellectual 
determinants of achievement, and (c) theoretical analysis of talent. 

Bronfenbrenner and others studied empathic ability in social percep- 
tion, which was defined as sensitivity to the generalized other (awareness 
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of the social norm) and interpersonal sensitivity (153). They proposed 
a conceptual framework which permits an analysis of social perception. 
Kaltenbach and McClelland investigated the relationship between achieve- 
ment and social status in three small communities (153). Their results 
indicated that achievement rank is a dimension of status level which can 
be interpreted, although it cannot always be distinguished from social 
standing. Community service was the most essential factor of perceived 
achievement, whereas occupational mobility and income were the next 
most important indexes. 

Strodtbeck analyzed the relationships of family interactional patterns, 
values, and achievement in Italian and Jewish families (153). He con- 
cluded the following three values are significant for achievement in our 
culture: (a) a belief that the world is orderly and a person can and should 
make plans to control his destiny, (b) the willingness to leave home and 
make one’s own way in life, and (c) a preference for individual rather 
than collective credit for achievement. Two additional values—educational 
and occupational expectations of the family and power relationships in 
the home-—had relevance to the achievement structure. In a well-conceived 
theoretical statement of the role of an ability construct, Baldwin postulated 
three variables of adaptive behavior: unguided, directly guided, and cog- 
nitively guided (153). 

Lastly, McClelland attempted to synthesize and interrelate the results 
(153). He noted that values, motives, and social sensitivity were not 
abilities in the cognitively guided skills, but were pertinent to the unguided 
skills (values and motives). Furthermore, an understanding of the situation 
is imperative in any attempt to predict what individual will function in a 
noteworthy manner. With characteristics which are not cognitively guided, 
the diverse aspects of talent are in combination between the person and a 


similar to the values associated with vocational achievement of fathers in 

the high and low occupational hierarchy. As stated previously, extent of 

community service was an important factor in perceived achievement. 
The sources of nonintellectual characteristics of achievers were power 


balance and values which revealed that values of the parents and their 
sons were not consistent in any simple way- Transmission of values and 
motives seemed to vary among family types. The study of power balance 

th low achievement 


showed that dominant fathers tended to produce sons wi i 
values, whereas dominant mothers had sons with stronger achievement 
values, It was urged that future research should investigate (a) values, 
motives, and skills in social perception; (b) social situations 1n which 
talented performance occurs; (c) ways of modifying stable characteristics 
of individuals and situations; and (d) theoretical problems in talent 


identification and development. 
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The significance of this series of related investigations is manifold for. 
identification and educational provisions: (a) The process of identification 
must be expanded to include the nonintellective factors of achievement, 
(b) The development of measuring instruments is necessary for increasin g 
predictive precision of those youngsters who are potentially talented in- 
noncognitive areas. (c) It must be recognized that the school environment 
is a potential source for eliciting talented behavior. (d) The values and 
motives of the familial and cultural structure must be considered in guid- 
ance procedure. " 


How does age affect achievement? Lehman (147), in correlating quality f 


and quantity of production, found relationship between age and achieve. 
ment in various talent areas: (a) Maximum activity for output of highest 


quality occurred at an early age. (b) Rate of adequate production did y 


not change much in the middle years, and the decline, when observed, was 


gradual at all the older ages. (c) Production of highest quality tended to 


decrease not only at an earlier age but also more rapidly than production | 
of less important works. The implications of Lehman's results for the 
reconstruction of educational practice are obvious. Early identification 
and telescoping the curriculum for gifted youth are imperative if educators. 
are to take advantage of the accelerative growth patterns at the optimal 
stage. Furthermore, the utilization of creative manpower may be improved 
immeasurably through acceleration, thereby utilizing the early creative. 
powers of the gifted. 


Dennis (64), in a critique of Lehman's data, pointed out that the - 


apparant decline of significant contributions in later life may be due to 
an inability to secure adequate outlet for citations of the work. The decrease. 
of scientific citations from decade to decade may be due not to diminution 


of high quality work but to editors of source books. As scientific output - 


increased, the percentage of literature cited decreased. 
Bromley (39) investigated Lehman's conclusions experimentally, using 
the Shaw test as a measure of creative intellectual ability of 256 adults 


divided into four groups of age levels 17-35, 35-51, 51-66, and 66-82. Men — 


and women were equally distributed. Bromley concluded from his investiga- 
tion that the results predominantly confirmed Lehman’s findings. In quality 


of intellectual output there was decline with age; quality fell off more ~ 


rapidly than quantity; original ideas declined more rapidly than ideas of 
lesser merit; quality and quantity were closely associated; peak years for 
quality and quantity output occurred early. Men and women did not differ 
in these respects. 


Social Concern and Manpower Problem 


In our society, need for people of creative ability is urgent. Even before 
the space age there was an undercurrent of dissatisfaction with the lack of 
talent resources. The present trend toward more efficient guidance of the 
gifted shows realization that human resources are necessary for growth 
in a complex, dynamic Society. 
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The National Defense Education Act was an unparalleled move by the 
federal government to assume leadership in providing for loans to students, 
program development, fellowships, guidance, counseling and testing insti- 
tutes, foreign language institutes, and research studies. In the main, it is 
directed toward improving educational services for the able student and 
supplying creative manpower. 

‘Another important development was the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion’s delineation (168) of the role of education in the manpower problem. 
The Commission recommended improved teaching as a means to upgrade 
the labor force, recruitment of superior teachers, and early identification 
and more adequate provision for the talented. It also recommended that 
guidance programs be concerned with an understanding of the manpower 
situation. 

Fear that overemphasis on the manpower concept may reduce the effec- 
tiveness of the superior individual was expressed by Getzels (97). His 
concern was for the individual viewed as a source of manpower, with 
emphasis upon training rather than learning. He enlarged upon the distinc- 
tion between the man and manpower concepts and the ensuing implications 
for social values and freedom. 


Manpower Loss 


In the total manpower situation the waste of potential resource power 
is reflected in the vocational misplacement of capable individuals. Wolf- 
bein (246) analyzed present and future trends of the labor force and 
asserted that quality, not quantity, of personnel is the critical need in our 
society. Wolfle (247) comprehensively analyzed college trends, supply and 


current needs. He pointed out that talent is under-utilized through loss of 
potential college students (less than one-half of the top 25 percent of high- 


school graduates receive college degrees) and restrictions placed upon 
ealed by 


—only 5.6 percent of the men and less than 1 percent of the women. 
Ginzberg and others (102) regarded the Negro population as the single 
most underdeveloped human resource in the country. d 
programs to lift eco- 
nomic levels, and the breaking down of residential segregation. The 
National Manpower Council (171) p 
the role of women in our society and the need for a change in p 
to increase the effective use of talented women. Havighurst 


the aggregate societal conditions which influence development of talent. 


College Attendance 


A i i ies focused on the reasons for college 
number of, fiet a „school students to attend 


attendance and failure of potentially able high 
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college. Berdie (21) questioned Minnesota high-school graduates in order | 
to determine what factors influenced college entrance. He found that ( j 

35 percent proposed to attend, and approximately the same number en- 
rolled; (b) ecological factors had a direct relationship to attendance; 
and (c) economic status was important. Approximately 90 percent of the 
students whose fathers were in top-level occupations and 55 percent of the 
students whose fathers were factory laborers planned to attend. 


The follow-up revealed that youths from high socioeconomic environ: 
ments carried out their plans to a greater extent than those from the low 
socioeconomic group. Cultural status was as significant as, if not more 
important than, economic status in determining whether a student planned. 
to attend college. A substantial relationship existed between aptitude and 
college intentions. Sex differences appeared to be important. Studies of a 
similar nature were conducted by the Educational Testing Service (75), 
Cole (51), and Jones (133). 

Kahl (138) reported on the educational and occupational aspirations 
of “common man” boys with high intelligence. Although IQ and family 
status were predictors of high-school boys’ ambitions, analysis revealed 
that parents who strove for upward mobility tended to influence their sons’ 
college entrance. These parents tended to train their youngsters from child- 
hood to use education as a means of class elevation. Boys who internalized 
the values of mobile parents were sufficiently motivated to overcome deter- 
rent factors and express higher levels of aspiration. Young (250) observed 
that parents who did not attend college or fathers who engaged in agri- 
culture or factory work were less likely than others to encourage their 
children to go to college. 

To determine whether superior high-school graduates who finish college 
differ from those who do not, Swanson (221) compared four groups: (a) 
did not go to college, (b) started but did not complete college, (c) received 
a bachelor’s degree, and (d) received a graduate or professional degree. 
The results showed that able students with the more extensive education 
married at a later age, read more, traveled more widely, started work at 
higher job levels, had higher salaries, and participated in more political 


and charitable activities. On readministration of the college aptitude test | 


24 years later, all groups showed significant gains, especially (c) and (d). 
Similarly, Wolfle and Smith (248) found that college graduates earned 
more money than those who had not attended college, and students with 
higher 1Q’s received greater incomes than those with comparable levels 
of education. Occupational level of the father had a significant relation- 
ship to income, 

The multidimensional factors which create a desire for a college edu- 
cation include complex psychological, environmental, and financial reasons. 
A community approach which integrates governmental, private, school, and 
parent resources can go far to develop and make useful the capabilities of 
the gifted, but the problem is not simple. 
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The factor of scholarship as an impetus for stimulating college attend- 
ance received increased attention. Plaut (194) concisely presented the 
results of the Southern project, in which school officials recommended the 
top 10 percent of their Negro high-school seniors. About 55 percent of 
this group were identified by the Scholastic Aptitude Test as talented. 
These students were helped to make college choices and were awarded 
scholarships. Of the 1156 who desired admission into interracial colleges, 
593 were admitted. The group was generally successful, students from 
deprived families doing better than those from higher social and eco- 
nomic levels. Many factors were responsible for a large number of qualified 
students’ not participating: (a) inability to divorce themselves from a 
“lifelong segregated environment”; (b) fear of being unable to meet 
scholastic standards and higher costs of interracial colleges; and (c) influ- 
ence of parents, teachers, and others to attend nearby colleges for Negroes. 

Plaut urged that local communities sponsor talent searches which should 
comprise seven major components: (a) identification of promising students 
through aptitudes, interests, and aspirations; (b) stimulation and motiva- 
tion; (c) increased awareness on the part of counseling and teaching 
staffs of college admissions and scholarship policies; (d) individual and 
group guidance, parent guidance, and where necessary, clinical services; 
(e) enrichment of the curriculums; (£) involvement of teachers through 
workshops, inservice training, and staff conferences; and (g) financial aid. 

West (235) advocated establishment of a national policy for distribution 
of scholarships, and sought to demonstrate that one of the basic problems 
in equitable apportionment was the restrictive element in established cri- 
teria. He observed that unrestricted allotment of funds was generally 
favored over designation of specific categories. Need was an important 
factor in granting scholarships. From a different point of view, Beilin 
(19), discussing social-class mobility of the low socioeconomic group, 
stressed the desirability of less emphasis on scholarship programs and 
more on the intradynamics of the individual. Psychological preparation 
for mobility was viewed as essential, whereas specialized programs were 
considered deterrents toward higher social status. : 

Stalnaker (215) described the basic features of the National Merit 
Scholarship Program. Holland and Stalnaker (127), breaking down the 
general characteristics of the 1956 national winners selected on the basis 
of high-school rank and Scholastic Aptitude Test scores, concurred with 
other investigators. Their findings were: (a) geographical distribution 
follows national population trends; (b) 74 percent had attended large 
high schools; (c) mean College Entrance Board Examination scores Were 
well within the top 2 percent for the high-school graduating population 
except for women in mathematics; (d) the greatest number (85 percent) 
were from small families, and over 70 percent were the first-born; (e) 
a preponderance of the males (73 percent) planned a science or related 
career, whereas over one-half of the females favored social service areas; 
(£) the majority were drawn from the high socioeconomic group; (g) sex 
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differences in values and goals were evident in the greater concern o 

males with practical and self-centered values in contrast to the pron T 

of interest in family life and marriage on the part of the females, _ 
Holland (126) summarized the scholastic achievement of member 


predictive efficiency of the selection methods, Eighty-two percent w 
the top quarter of their class (over three times expected frequency), | 
95 percent were in the top half. Drop-out due to academic fai T 
minimal. High-school rank seemed to be the best over-all pre 
relationship was found between size of high-school class and 


Thistlethwaite (227) surveyed the same individuals at the end oi t 
man year in college in terms of the adequacy of their h h 
preparation. He found that even in schools where no special pro; 
offered, the majority of students were well satisfied with their p 
Dissatisfaction with high-school preparation increased in propo 
decrease in class and community size. ) 
Bond (28), in a study of the occupational class of fathers of the Nati 
Merit Scholars, demonstrated that the low socioeconomic group i 
not adequately represented. Applbaum (7) queried both National Mi 
Scholarship winners and their high-school principals on the educ 


cautioned that limited returns made the results subject to error, mi 
principals stated that the program had been “beneficial” or “helpful: 


They felt that “increased scholastic motivation" appeared to be the gı 
single value, 


Portrait of the Gifted 


Although Terman’s findings have been confirmed by various investi 
tions, more study of children in low socioeconomic environments, of tl 
impact of personality and value concepts upon achievement, and o 
interrelated variables in adjustment is necessary in order to pro 
delineated picture of the gifted child. 


General 


Miles (161) revised her compilation of characteristics, which is ü 
most extensive summarization of research findings. Barbe (11) reviet 
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the major research on physical, social, emotional, and intellectual traits, 
Witty and Coomer (245) observed the intellectual, physical, and social 
development of two highly gifted male twins (1Q’s: 185 and 211), whose 
growth patterns showed acceleration in language and academic areas with 
positive physical and social adjustment, Hildreth (121) assessed the 
developmental growth patterns, over a seven-year period beginning at age 
four, of three gifted boys and one average youngster used as a control. 
The gifted showed high consistency in mental measurement regardless of 
educational opportunity and were also superior in linguistic development, 
manual dexterity, and motor skills. 

Clark (49) sought to show the extent of sex differences in mental abil- 
ities of superior high-school graduates on the California Test of Mental 
Maturity. Women scored higher on memory, logical reasoning, and non- 
language factors, whereas men scored higher on numerical reasoning, 
spatial relationships, language factors, and verbal concepts. Serra (208) 
found that children with superior intelligence have greater comprehension 
of concepts and suggested use of the deductive approach in educational 
practice. 

Davidson and Balducci (61) investigated the influence of sex and class 
status on verbal facility of very bright children. Verbal facility was de- 
termined by responses on Rorschach cards 1, 3, 6, and 10, according to 
total number of words in initial responses, number of uncommon words, 
and number of adjectives and adverbs. No significant differences were 
obtained for the three measures. However, boys were consistently superior 
to girls regardless of social class. High social-class children were con- 
sistently superior to low. 

Smith (213) found that talented youngsters, as identified by ACE 
scores and/or three and one-half years superior scholastic achievement, 
were significantly younger than their fellows and came from higher 
socioeconomic homes, Blanks (27) determined that social factors and 
personality test performance did not differentiate between bright and 
dull Negro high-school seniors to the same extent as school achievement 
and marks. 

_ Feldhusen (81) studied the differences in rate of d aor sub 
jects of low (IQ: 55-80), average (IQ; 90-110), and (IQ: 120) 
ability and its relation to retention on administered 
within a set time: counting, problem solving, and addition. No significant 
differences were noted between the average and the high groups, but the 
mean time to learn the problem-solving tasks was greater for the low group 
than for the others. There was no difference in retention among the 
groups on counting and addition. He concluded that rate of learning is 
not the same among nd fhree IQ groupe. When the task was graded 3 
boe level, no significant. differences m noted. i'd 
ensley (119) compared the performance of two gro brig! 

and dull children in a problem-solving situation. Analysis of speed and 
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accuracy of solution on the basis of chronological age, mental age, 
intelligence revealed that mental age is more important than chrono| 
age, but that solutions with verbal generalizations are more depen 
upon brightness than upon mental or chronological age. "A 

Farrell (78) examined the understanding of time concepts of five 
seven-year-old superior children. The major findings indicated dif 
in a growth of time understanding between the ages of five and 
not between six and seven. The older group had a preconceived i 
the answer, tended to use a slightly more sequential approach, an 
able to generalize on the total test. There were no significant st 
ferences, t 

Klausmeier, Lehmann, and Beeman (140) found that within-child : 
ability in reading, arithmetic, and language achievement was the s 
among children of low, average, and high intelligence. How do the 
attack unknown words? In studying 172 responses from 86 gifted 
high-school students, Schubert (206) ascertained that they appea 
make adequate use of the dictionary and contextual clues but profited 
from structural cues or phonetic analysis. He believed systematic in: 
tion important to developing methods of independent word appro 

Klemm (141), surveying reading instructional programs in element 
schools of 37 cities, found scores by the gifted on standardized 
tests two to four years above the grade norm. Emphasis was primaril; 
developmental reading skills, stimulation of firsthand experiences, and 
couragement of wide reading. Sister Josephina (134) concluded : 
fifth- and sixth-grade gifted pupils do not reach performance on 
skills commensurate with their mental capacity. 

A superior ninth-grade group ranked specific areas on the Kuder 
erence Record in the following order: mechanical, computational, 
music, science, literature, clerical, outdoor, social service, and persuat 
(146). Carter (46) in a study of play problems of 32 gifted 
certained that their play behavior, in some respects, did not differ fr 
that of the average child and that they enjoyed the activity when it Y 
in keeping with their current interests and abilities. 

Crowder and Galla 
children (IQ: 150) i 
jects had high verbal Scores, were educationally accelerated in arith 


control and poor creativity. Teacher ratings substantiated these find 
Twenty-nine percent exhibited no outstanding problem, 49 percent 
ceived a minor adjustment tating, and 9 percent revealed specific 
ability in academic work. The authors stressed the need for a varie 
of procedures to solve the problems of the gifted. i 
examining the overlap of talents and adjustment patte! 
of superior fourth- and fifth-graders, noted that (a) social lead t 
overlapped other talents frequently (76 times) and maladjustment n 
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at all; (b) intellectual talent was significantly related to other talents 
(T8 times) but negatively related to maladjustment characteristics; (c) 
artistic talent was highly related to other areas, but although there was 
a negative relationship with maladjustment, the difference was not signifi- 


by their teachers and classmates. 

Strang (219) found that the written compositions on the theme, “How 
It Feels To Be Growing Up,” of a group of intellectually average and 
gifted students in grades 7 through 12 of various socioeconomic levels 
depicted the usual pattern of adjustment for gifted children. Berger and 
Sutker (22) noted that the Rotter Adjustment score seemed to identify 


superior children aged six through 13, Angelino and Shedd (6) (Okla- 
homa Study) found no differences between the groups; this suggests that 


ing situations more than normal intelligence. However, the authors ques- 
tioned whether the P-F test is sensitive enough to assess frustration dy- 
namics with precision. The superiority of temperament in gifted boys 
appeared to be influenced more by socioeconomic level than other fac- 
tors (29). 

Dressel and Grabow (69) sought the attitudes of top-ability students 
toward their high-school experiences. They appeared to be satisfied with 
athletic activities, opportunities to develop social leadership, and a chal- 
lenging teacher. They expressed dissati action with some phases of 
academic work, low standards of achievement, lack of special-interest 
clubs, and limited personal contact with teachers. Dye (74) found that 
most gifted and average children approve of their teachers and maintain 
positive attitudes toward school. Comparatively, the gifted group tends to 
be unhappier in school and more critical of it. , ; 

Drews (71) studied 150 gifted adolescents from diverse socioeconomic 
backgrounds and families largely of Protestant origin. Three-fourths of 


half of these gifted were the first-born. They appeared to be superior in 
motivation and self-confidence. All the boys planned to enroll | 
and two-thirds expected to do graduate work. Career selection o the 
girls was like that of average girls, except for a preference of teaching. 

Lewis (149) studied gifted and average children in grades 4, 5, and 
6, as to sex, age, classroom attendance, 
that the gifted showed superior personal 


Parents of the gifted were less anxious 
an parents of the average. He conclu 


uted to high-intelligence factors. 
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Sheldon (212) traced the familial backgrounds of 28 hi 
children (IQ: 170). Almost four-fifths of their grandparents 
native born. One was Roman Catholic, four were Protestant, and 
Jewish. The data indicated that a great proportion of the fami 
female-dominated, and that parental value systems emphasized 
portance of education. Much of the pressure toward achievement 
cational status stemmed from the grandparents. 

Barbe (13), checking the family backgrounds of 456 gifted 
found that (a) the largest percentage came from the upper-mid 
(b) Negroes constituted 2.6 percent, and Jews 39 percent, con 
higher than probability; (c) almost half the subjects had a forei 
parent or parents; (d) they were usually the first-born in a 
two; (e) 40 percent of the parents were in the professional and mi 
class, 22.5 percent in clerical and sales, and 30 percent in the | 
group; and (f) mothers were slightly better educated through high 


Gaffney (91) found that a group of former Iowa public-school stu 
who had been identified as talented at the sixth-grade level, 
their relative superiority. Vocational plans of the men were prof : 
managerial, and proprietary. Significantly, almost 86 percent of the | 
attended college. Brumbaugh (40) appraised the current status 
original Hunter College elementary group that had been admitted | 
program 13 years earlier. Their physical, social, and academic 
ority persisted in later life. All were attending college. Reactions. 
program were positive, j 

The current controversy as to whether age brings about a decrem 
intelligence was investigated by Ghiselli (101), who administered 


Science and Mathematics Talent 


Roe (200, 201) completed her clinical studies of scientists’ life b 
tories, intellectual functions, and personality characteristics. No 
pattern of starting a scientific career was detected. Social scien 
the beginning, were dominantly concerned with personal relations 
Most came from the low and middle social classes and none from f: 
of great wealth. In their homes, however, learning was valued for i 
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sake. Most of these scientists indicated that they were happiest when 
working and that social and professional status were of secondary im- 
portance. Persistence seemed relatively more important than intelligence 
in job pursuance. Verbal and spatial tests showed the theoretical physicists 
superior to all others. 

Terman (225), comparing scientists and nonscientists, found that 
scientists exhibited an early interest in and aptitude for science which 
was maintained in later life. Nonscientists tended to score higher in social 
relations. Brandwein (37) maintained that a clear relationship between 
aptitude in science and science interest cannot be established before the 
ninth grade. Students who developed high-level competence in science had 
high verbal and mathematical abilities as measured by standardized tests. 
Brandwein (36) further postulated that science ability comprises three 
factors: (a) a genetic factor, which involves high verbal and mathemati- 
cal skills; (b) a predisposing factor, consisting of persistence and ques- 
tioning; and (c) an activating factor, which includes environmental 
aspects as opportunities for science and special instructional techniques. 

Ross, Denenberg, and Chambers (204) believed motivation toward 
science careers to be influenced by early interests and high-school teachers. 
Similaly, Donaldson (68) observed that impetus for science careers 
stemmed from a strong hereditary and cultural background and high 
general intelligence coupled with aptitude and interest, MacCurdy (154), 
studying superior science students, noted the following composite patterns: 
(a) in personality—leadership, self-control, ungregariousness, curiosity, 
and persistence; (b) attitudes and opinions—dependence on empirical 
evidence and recognition of interdependence of science and society; (c) 
interests—avoidance of athletics; solitude; intellectual, mechanical, and 
scientific pursuits; (d) activities—avoidance of society, scholarship, and 
scientific competition; (e) family history—stability, culture, and educa- 
tion; (f) associates—those influenced by scientists and scientific peers; 
(g) science teacher—acceptance of teacher as father figure and model to 
imitate; (h) decision to be scientist—early career choice, motivated by 
interest and success. A more specific breakdown of the characteristics 
of his science subgroups was presented in another article (155). 

The variability of exceptional high-school seniors in science and other 
academic areas was investigated by Anderson, Page, and Smith (5). 
Findings indicated that (a) the upper science group (top 10 poo) 
was more consistent in other areas than the lower groups (b) a modicum 
of overlap existed between science and mathematics, and (c) the upper 
groups (top 10 percent) were more consistent in the relationship of 
science achievement to all other areas except intelligence. It appears that 
criteria for high performance in science and other areas must extend 
into creativity, originality, and motivation. l Heads 

The Urea a He sponsored two meetings to discuss identifica- 


tion of creative scientific talent (222, 223). Fehr (79) stated that students 
rdinary memory, 


who have science and mathematics potential exhibit extrao: 
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high-level abstract thinking, ability to apply knowledge, intellectual | 
osity, persistent goal-directed behavior, intuition (insight and pe 
bility), extensive vocabulary and facility in expression, intense i 
in a hobby, and virtuosity. 

Coleman (53) analyzed components of mathematical ability, de 
ing the Designed Test to measure inductive, deductive, and ari 
reasoning. The results showed that (a) computational ability is d 
from mathematical ability, (b) mathematical ability is related 
ductive reasoning, (c) degrees of mathematical ability are differen 
by the accuracy with which inferences are made and by the depth of v 
standing of mathematical concepts, (d) ability to perceive spatial 
tionships is helpful in a limited area of mathematics, and (e) a g 
memory is not necessary to mathematical ability. 


Peer Relationships 


Peer acceptance of gifted children is important to social adjustme 
Investigation consistently shows the favored position of the gifted. Gr: 
and Booth (109) comparing 294 children composed of those design 
as the five most gifted and five least gifted in kindergarten 
sixth-grade classes, found the gifted not isolated. In a study of 
fourth-grade through twelfth-grade students, Martyn (160) found si 
cant differences in Cunningham mean-acceptance scores # |the element: 
level but not in junior and senior high school. Gene: dlly, in ra 
by peers, social acceptance of gifted students was as high as or high 
than that of their ungifted classmates. 

The effects of a part-time special-grouping program on the social rel 
tionships of children, fourth through eighth grades, were studied 
Goldworth (105). No significant differences were found between the 
perimental and the control groups on acceptance of classmates as fri 
subgroup preference, and group cohesiveness in the regular classr 

Mann (159) ascertained in a modified program that gifted and ty 
children tend to accept and reject members of their own group n 


the gifted group associated with each other outside school rather 
with intellectually average peers. He concluded that the school setti 
helps to produce and reinforce friendships in and out of school but do 
not measurably increase substantial relationships between gifted 
typical youngsters who are together in class. 

Miller (162) found differences among mentally superior, typical, a 
retarded children of the upper elementary grades in regard to so 
status and socioempathic abilities. Findings indicated that the superio 
(a) were most wanted as friends by their classmates, although no g 
was actually rejected; (b) most frequently chose the superior as frien 
and (c) predicted the popularity of their classmates most accurately 
tended to overestimate it. i 
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Boyd (34) determined peer-group perceptions of mentally superior 
children of diverse socioeconomic backgrounds in grades 1 through 4 
with a “guess-who” type of test. The mentally superior were selected 
most frequently on one interpersonal characteristic (“helps me”) and 
one intellectual attribute (“bright or good in school work”). Hence, 
perceived brightness of superior children was not conceived as socially 
devaluating. 

Gallagher (93) investigated the degree of acceptability of 54 highly 
gifted children (IQ: 150--). The gifted were popular and selected their 
friends from the entire intellectual range. The hypothesis of “optimal 
intellgience” for social adjustment seemed to be substantiated, however, 
since a comparison of subgroups showed 25 percent of the upper intel- 
lectual group (IQ: 165+) to be in the lowest quarter of peer acceptance 
in comparison to only 5 percent of the lower group (IQ: 150-164). Ex- 
amining the relationship of social choice to such variables as propinquity, 
intelligence, social perceptiveness, and grade level, Gallagher (94) asked 
the children to select five friends on a sociometric questionnaire. Results 
indicated that popularity was positively related to intellectual status; 
there was little indication of bright subjects’ selecting other bright chil- 
dren as their friends; the superior were more successful in predicting 
those children who would select them as friends; and propinquity was a 
factor in choice of friends, especially among the older group. 

Zander and Van Egmond (251) observed that a high degree of in- 
telligence and social power in boys tend to make them the most active 
participants in a small-group setting as compared with bright girls or 
with a low group. Teachers found power or intelligence to have little bear- 
ing on the behavior of girls. No significant differences in behavior were 
observed for boys with various levels of intelligence, but distinctions 
were apparent in differing social power of boys. 


Factors in Achievement 
Academic accomplishments depend upon complex interrelationships 
of intelligence, personality, identification with social-class values, peer 
relationships, parental environment, and school milieu. What are the 
Specific factors of motivation, achievement, and underachievement which 
determine academic success or failure? Research provided little infor- 
mation, Although the area of motiyation as related to learning was barely 
examined, the problem of underachievement received increased attention. 
Studies dealt with psychological and educational factors involved in 
underachievement, giving scant attention to counseling procedures. 
Wilson (240) discussed motivation, assuming that the gifted are more 
Strongly motivated than intellectually average children, and related such 
Motivation to the unique qualities of giftedness. Wilson and Brumbaugh 
(241) elaborated on the implications of numerous studies of motivation. 
Bishton (26) sought to determine the relative importance of social and 
Psychological factors that might account for differences in academic 
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achievement in a group of 99 superior eighth-graders of above-a 
socioeconomic background. 

Haggard (112) studied the relationship of academic learning t 
totality of personality and experience among 45 third- through 
grade superior children from homes with strong intellectual orie 
By grade 3, high achievers were responsive to socialization pi 
and had accepted adult values. In general, the group exhibited. 
degree of balance in emotional control. In behavior they were c 
tive and aggressive, showed good work habits, and maintained 
relationships with parents, teachers, and peers. At grade 7, | 
continued to strive toward adult standards but perceived adult 
effective individuals. They displayed increased anxiety and coi 
ing diminution of originality and creativity. Analysis of various 
areas suggested that children similar in patterns of academic a 
ment tended to be similar in personality and other nonintellectual | 
acteristics. E 

Williams (237) attempted to determine whether the degree of s 
acceptance of gifted children could influence classroom perfo! 
Acceptance extended to the group was more closely correlated 
formance than was acceptance by the group. 

McQuary and Truax (157) developed a 24-item scale, derived 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, to locate potenti 
achievers. There was overlap between over- and underachievers, but 
scale was believed useful for early identification if statistical contro 
scholastic ability was maintained. Gowan (108), reviewing a num 
unpublished studies, noted that the incidence of underachievers 
to vary with the school. The background of the underachiever 
parental rejection and hostility. As a result, the underachiever was 
unsociable, had less identification with adult models in paren 
teachers, and possessed fewer skills for securing scholarships and 
Gowan believed that, in general, where the proportion of underachit 
was over 15 percent, there were probably over-all factors which 
special attention. He recommended male counselors since twice a8 
boys as girls were underachievers. 
l Roesslein (202) derived four primary factors (cognitive, ma 
tical-spatial, reasoning, and verbal) which differentiated between b 
and low-achieving high-school boys. Barrett (16) reported an in 
investigation designed to disclose reasons for underachievement 
superior high-school students. His data indicated that underachi 
can be recognized by grade 5, (b) are less capable of numerical 
stract reasoning, (c) have oversolicitous parents lacking in co-op 
spirit, (d) are negative toward school and less accepted by class 
and (e) use feelings of inadequacy as depressants. id 

Armstrong (8), investigating vocational and social interests and 
justment of underachievers in grades 9 and 11, found that they ten 
(a) to choose future occupations because of influence by others. ré 
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than their own dominant interests; (b) to receive low ratings by teachers 
on co-operation, dependability, and judgment scales; (c) to prefer out- 
door activity; (d) to prefer older companions (boys); and (e) to be 
chosen for fewer positions of responsibility (girls). 

O'Leary (181) found that all items of the Work Habits Rating Scale 
differentiated between over- and underachieving ninth-graders. Under- 
achievers were consistently inadequate in concentration, seeking advice, 
industry, organization of material, research skills, and completion of tasks. 
Graff (110) stated that achievers appear to be more realistic in occupa- 
tional choice. Fair (77) found that high-school underachievers expressed 
dissatisfaction with themselves, felt that parents exerted pressure for 
higher scholastic achievement, and were less satisfied with school. 

Passow and Goldberg (188) undertook to determine social and personal 
factors associated with underachievement and to try school procedures 
which would attend to the problems of underachievers. An extension of 
the initial report was made by Goldberg and others (104). A “control” 
and a “special” group with IQ's of 120 and ninth-grade averages below 80 
were paired on ninth-grade marks and IQ, reading, and arithmetic scores. 
Members of a third “high” group, with ninth-grade averages of 85 or 
more, had higher IQ's and received more positive ratings by their peers. 

Though the underachievers made low grades, their performance on 
standardized measures differed little from that of the high group. High- 
and low-achievers did not differ in appraisal of abilities and characteris- 
tics, occupational aspirations, interests, occupational status of parents, 
number of working mothers, number of children per family, and birth 
order; but there were differences in disruption of family, problem areas, 
and grade expectations. Goldberg concluded that underachievement is a 
symptom of diverse basic personal and social problems and that some in-. 
dividuals are probably beyond help by high-school age. To effect improve- 
ment, two conditions were deemed necessary: (a) identification with a 
teacher who is consistently supportive and accepts the child as a bright 
pupil with a need for special help, and (b) assistance in mastering skills of 
learning not previously acquired. 4 

Calhoun (43) reported that counseling a group of underachievers ap- 
peared to have positive effect on their achievement scores and interest in 
schoolwork. Kimball (139) attempted to determine personality characteris- 
tics of under-, over-, and normal-achieving boys by the case-study method. 
The underachievers had inadequate father relationships and greater 
tendency toward passivity, were less able to express directly their negative 
feelings effectively, had inferiority feelings, and used physical aggression 
toward objects to relieve guilt feelings. WAP RU TIM 

Over- and underachievers both made greater female identification than 
normal achievers. Walsh (233) employed a doll-play technique to ascertain 
the self-concepts of adequate- and low-achieving bright boys. Low-achievers 
exhibited less freedom of action, expressed emotion in inadequate and 
exaggerated fashion; were more defensive, reacted negativistically, and 
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appeared to feel less accepted by the family. Sex identification shi 
significant differences. The relationship of mothers" attitudes towa 
demic achievement was investigated by Drews and Teahan ( 72). It appe: 
that mothers of high-achievers were more authoritarian and restrictive 
those of the low-achievers. k 

Studies of underachievement at the college level reveal an almost pi 
pattern to that observed in the public schools. Wedemeyer (234) 
that gifted underachievers showed no definite pattern in reading abil 
whereas achievers were superior. He believed that more intensive 
of the early emotional, educational, and personal history of underach 
might reveal further insights. McQuary (156) determined that 
achievers were more likely to have less fortunate backgrounds and to 
vocational decisions prior to entering college. On the other hand, u 
achievers were uncertain about their vocational choice and indicate 
they desired to go to college because their friends were going. 

Horrall (128), investigating college freshmen, stated that underacl 
ment is the result of deep-seated personality problems. Boyce (33) 
guished certain identifiable factors which appeared to determine over- 
underachievement. The overachievers (a) had a foreign-born parei 
parents, (b) were nonresidents of the state, (c) lived in private resid 
at school, (d) considered their study habits efficient or average, (e) | 
handicapped by lack of reading skill, (f) had lived most of their liv 
cities, (g) devoted more hours to study than others, and (h) had 
deviate “expression” scores on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personalit 
ventory. Underachievers had (a) more deviate “hypomania” scores on th 
MMPI, and (b) more fathers engaged in professions and businesses ani 
with more formal education. 

Shaw and Brown (210) observed that although scores on achie 
tests were nonsignificant, achieving and underachieving college stud 
differed in grade-point averages, Underachievers came from rural a 
fact which may be important for achievement values. Underachievers 
excessively hostile and hypercritical on personality measures. In a 
panion study of tenth-graders, the high degree of hostility among bi 
male underachievers was confirmed by Shaw and Grubb (211), bu 
male underachievers did not respond similarly. 

Gowan's excellent theoretical statement on the dynamics of underachiev 
ment (106) stressed common factors: (a) lack of academic and occupi 
tional choice; (b) misuse of time and money; (c) weak ego controls; 
withdrawal and self-sufficiency; (e) lack of competency in arithmetic 
reading; (f) psychotic or neurotic tendencies; (g) authoritarianism i 
the home or in the individual himself; (h) dominant, autocratic, or lai 
faire parents; (i) no goals or impossible ones in meeting task demand 
childhood; (j) lack of maturity, responsibility, and seriousness of in 
ests; (k) disinterest in others; (1) lack of dominance, persuasiveness, 


self-confidence; and (m) apathetic withdrawal from a socially ori 
perspective of life, 
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Fliegler (86) attempted to establish a typological distinction within the 
underachievers—the long-term and the situational underachievers. The 
long-term underachiever has problems predominately stemming from the 
home since childhood, whereas the situational underachiever’s problems 
spring primarily from the school-environment, Questioning the propriety 
of evaluating the underachiever’s performance against his intellectual po- 
tential, Fliegler contended that low grades arrived at by such a practice 
may be appropriate from a mental hygiene point of view but would inten- 
sify the feeling of failure. - 


Educational Provisions 
General Surveys " 1 ! ^ 

The most influential survey of the comprehensive high school is Conant's 
(54). Investigating 103 schools in 26 states, he found that only eight 
satisfactorily fulfilled the three main objectives of the comprehensive high 
school, which are to provide (a) a general education for all future citizens, 
(b) adequate electives for those who wish to use their acquired skills im- 
mediately on graduation, and (c) satisfactory programs for those whose 
vocations will depend on their subsequent'education in a college or a 
university. In 55 schools which Conant visited, the academically talented 
pupils did not perform to the limit of their ability, and the breadth of their 
program was decidedly limited. N 

Conant made many suggestions which affect the gifted, but only recom- 
mendations 9 and 10 will be cited here. He proposed that a program be 
constituted of 18 courses (with homework) to be taken,in four years. 
Specifically, the program would comprise four years of mathematics, four 
years of one foreign language, three years-of science, four years of English, 
and three years of social studies. 2? 

Trimble (228), surveying 254 secondary schools in California, found 
42.9 percent indicated a special program for the gifted was necessary, the 
remainder indicating it was not. Most made no provision other than enrich- 
ment of the regular curriculum. The schools which stressed’ special courses 
were generally in metropolitan, urban, and suburban areas. The most 
frequently cited improvement desired was the inclusion of special courses. 

Bernstein (23), observing programing in elementary and junior high 
schools, found prominent procedures to be acceleration-rapid advancement 
or grade skipping; grouping in special schools, classes, and workshops} 
and enrichment in regular classrooms. Only two special schools were noted 
at the elementary- and junior high-school level. Enrichment in the regular 
class was the most often mentioned procedure, but there was increased 
interest in special classes. Havighurst, Stivers; and DeHaan (117), as a 
phase of their extensive study, developed criteria for an adequate program. 

ther general surveys were reported by the California Elementary School 

ministrators’ Association (44), French and Skogsberg (89), and Jewett 
and others (132). 
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Teacher Preparation 


The problem of special training for teachers of the gifted is 
unresolved issue. Research in this area has been almost nonexiste 
there is a growing tendency to recognize that special training is e 
Whether such training should begin at the undergraduate or grad 
is a basic question. Wilson (239) observed that little in the way of p 
aration of teachers is being accomplished by college administrators. 
theless, 29 percent and 31 percent of city elementary- and seconda: 
superintendents and 26 percent and 30 percent of state elemen 
secondary-school superintendents approved of special preparation. - 

Among the states, only Pennsylvania then required special ce 
but more recently Hebeler (118) reported that Delaware and- 
have established requirements. In a follow-up, Wilson (238) as 
that although public-school administrators are making a considerable 
to help prepare teachers for the gifted, much more needs to be done 
undergraduate level in teacher-education institutions. 

Selvi (207) outlined a plan for training teachers of the gifted, As) 
of an over-all evaluation of a program for the gifted, Cole and Fliegler ( 
reported that 79 percent of teachers working with the gifted b 
specific training essential. Abraham (1) found a similar point of v 
among administrators. i 1— 


Administrative Provisions 


The initiation of a program for the gifted requires careful planning at 
consideration of divers factors (30, 55, 120). Havighurst (115) found 
such a program dependent upon size, complexity, wealth, social stru 
and values, and leadership characteristics of a community, { 

The first step is to discover gifted children. Methods of identifi 
should comprise a range of techniques and be comprehensive enou 
analyze diflerent facets of behavior. DeHaan and Kough (63, 144) p 
lished two guides for school personnel. The NEA Project on the Aci 
cally Talented Student (169) issued a conference report on identifi 
and education of the academically talented student in the secondary 

Levinson (148) pointed out inconsistencies in identification proce 

which tend to favor children from the middle socioeconomic level, 1 
proposed that separate norms for different socioeconomic levels be 
lished at the 98th percentile. 

_Jarecky (131) utilized a battery of tests to gather data on the so 
gifted, and supplemented and verified his findings by anecdotal 

Techniques employed were a group-mate selection questionnaire, 
Who?”; the Vineland Social Maturity Scale; independent ratings of soc 

behavior in the classroom; rankings by teachers with respect to 

ability; a composition by the pupil entitled “The Sort of Person I Am 
and anecdotal records. General agreement among pupils and adults 

noted in regard to quality and effectiveness of social behavior. Most u 
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for determining socially gifted children were the group-mate question- 
naire, “Guess Who?”, the rating scale, and the teacher’s ranking. 

Pegnato and Birch (190) sought to discover what procedure or com- 
bination of procedures would prove most reliable for locating gifted 
children, and chose as subjects approximately 1400 children from grades 
7 through 9. The combination of group intelligence and achievement test 
scores was best (96.7 percent effectiveness) . Significantly, teachers missed 
more than half of the gifted, and 31.4 percent of those named by them as 
gifted were of average intelligence. 

Koplitz (143) compared superior and average ninth-graders identified 
on the basis of teacher judgment, The superior group consistently scored 
significantly higher on three ability measures, essay, oral problem solving, 
and school and college ability, indicating a degree of reliability in teacher 
selection, Studying perception of teachers and superior pupils, Cramer 
(56) observed the behavior patterns which marked pupils as superior. 
Pupils correlated significantly with teachers in their perception of bright- 
ness roles. Conformity and academic achievement were generally described 
as characteristics of superiority. Extra work was the most commonly recog- 
nized criterion. " 

The lack of adequate identification of gifted students in college was 
discussed by Alexander (3), who found it almost completely determined 
by marks based on performance; the gifted who had become uninterested 
in school were overlooked. Stanley (217) hypothesized that an individual's 
attitude toward objective or subjective measures of ability is influenced by 
his knowledge or concept of his own intellectual standing. He psa 
prospective teachers' preferences as to identification methods and found 
a strong tendency for the high-ability individuals to favor objective meas- 
ures, low-ability individuals to favor nontest procedures, When less ex- 
treme rankings were studied, the trend was mot as evident. 

_ Most of the current organizational structures include, either singly or 
in combination, a variety of approaches—enrichment, partial segregation, 
talent sectioning, special classes, and. special schools. Only a few special 
Programs will be mentioned here. Hall (113) and Barbe and Norris (14) 
described the Cleveland Major Work Program, in which the emphasis 
is on special classes. Barbe (10, 12) observed that graduates of the pro- 
gram have been relatively successful in social, personal, educati and 
Vocational areas. Pregler (197) elaborated on the Colfax Plan, which 
offers the gifted pupil a half-day's i ri with his intel- 
lectual peers and a half-day’s cultural activities with his chronological 


age group. 


. A lack of snobbishness was 
evident in a study of the attitudes of high-school special-class students. 
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Furthermore, the program contributed to intellectual competence, ir 
pendence, and ease in social relationships. 

Passow (186) described research aspects of the Talented-Youth 
the purposes of which are to investigate the nature of talent and it 
in society, to experiment with program modifications, and to collate 
interpret research findings for schools. An attempt to discover and ¢ 
talents of children in the low socioeconomic group was initiated 
Manhattanville Project by the New York City Board of Education (17, 

A further report on the 10-year Quincy community experiment was m 
by Bowman and others (31, 32). Special programs were described 
Chicago Public Schools (48), Dade County Public Schools (60), 
Public Schools (67), Dunlap (73), Fox (87), Holcomb (125), 
(166), the New York City Public Schools (174), the Philadelphia. 
Schools (191), the Pittsburgh Public Schools ( 193), and Redford. 

The age-old problem of homogeneous v. heterogeneous groupin| 
closely examined at the experimental level. Miller (163) issued 
liminary report on the Evanston Project, which was designed to t 
ferences between various grouping procedures—homogeneous, hete 
ous with partial segregation, heterogeneous with enrichment in the 
classroom, and unsegregated control in the regular classroom, 
(122), attempting to determine the effects of partial segregation. 
tain achievement areas, found no significant differences between 
mental and control fast learners. The experimental group pai 
in a special-class program twice a week in art, science, and social 


Em 


class in U, S, history and American literature. The groups were pre 
in October and retested in May. Both mentally advanced groups g 
in achievement with no detrimental effects on social and personal 
ment. Baldauf (9) later reported in more detail on gains of the 
pupils in the program. 
Bell (20), studying the effects of homogeneous and hetero, 
grouping in two groups of fifth-grade youngsters as indicated by 
ment, work-study skills, and adjustment, found no significant diff 
on pre- and post-testing in self-adjustment, social adjustment, and 
health factors; in work-study skills the homogeneous group was si 
cantly superior. Studies by Luttrell (152) and Fine (83) contribi 
additional information on grouping. E 
Acceleration—specifically early admission, rapid progress sections, 
advanced placement—was investigated intensively. It appears to b 
beneficial practice and recognizes individual differences. Most signific 
the saving in time is advantageous to the conservation of human reso 
The most important recent method of acceleration is advanced place 
which undoubtedly can improve high-school curriculums and articu 
between high school and college. The prime concerns with acceler 
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are the effect of the disruption in continuity of learning and the effect 
on personal and social adjustment. 

Shannon (209) reviewed the writings on acceleration. Critical factors 
in predicting success for acceleration (grade skipping) were studied by 
Morgan (165). Her group comprised 12 accelerants and 11 nonaccelerants. 
The best predictors were reading and vocabulary level (at least one year 
above grade level), spelling and arithmetic computation (at or above 
grade level), and positive attitudes of parents toward acceleration. Social 
maturity, attitude of teacher, and emotional stability were not useful 
criteria. 

Hobson (124) reported a 15-year follow-up of pupils admitted to 
kindergarten in the Brookline Public Schools ahead of the required 
minimum age. Their superiority in scholastic achievement and honors, in 
extracurricular activity, and in success in being admitted to college was 
noteworthy. Positive reactions from teachers and administrators as to 43 
youngsters admitted early to the first grade suggested to Birch (24) the 
efficacy of early admission when combined criteria are employed in selec- 
tion. Monderer (164) found that early entrants surpassed a control group 
in achievement and social adjustment, and observed no significant dif- 
“eae in achievement or social adjustment between city and country 
children. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education (90) evaluated its pro- 
gram of early admission to college. Selection was based primarily on 
high-school records and scores on scholastic tests coupled with achieve- 
ment tests; social and emotional maturity were also considered. The 
“scholars” generally were no older than 16, and most came from cities or 
suburbs, public schools, and the middle socioeconomic level. Members 
of the comparison group were two years older and had completed high 
school, and in general were about equal to the scholars on various meas- 
ures of scholastic aptitude. E 

Major findings were: (a) All participating colleges considered the 
program successful, and generally parents and principals expressed favor- 
able opinions. (b) Academically, the scholars performed better than the 
Comparison students. (c) During the first year some colleges overpro- 
tected the scholars and made errors in selection, but these problems were 
surmounted in later groups. (Subsequent evidence indicated that high 
academic aptitude and ability to cope with college responsibilities were 
necessary for early admission and the scholars need not be overprotected.) 
(d) Rate of failure of the first two groups was higher than that of the 
comparison groups but lower than for their classmates as a whole. (e) 


The scholars encountered greater initial difficulty in adjustment than the 
older comparison group, but their minor problems were soon resolved. 
o went on to graduate 


(f) The proportion of the first two groups wh 
school was higher than that of the comparison group. (g) Most of the 
co-operating colleges had incorporated early admission programs. Bryan 
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(42) presented a critical evaluation of the study and urged 
interpreting the results. 

Kogan (142) studied academic and social adjustment of the 
college freshmen (high-school graduates) enrolled at Harvard, 19% 
No special criteria were employed in selection as in the previo 
study, but the members of this group were high-school graduates, 
members of this group had obtained high-school diplomas, They 
no problems, except in physical training, that were not common to 
men, and they were superior academically. t 

Breinan (38) reported on the outcomes of advanced-placement ¢ 
at the Bronx High School of Science, which were among the first, P 
effects cited by the students emphasized advantages in academi 
social adjustment to college. Some problems were curtailment of 
curricular activities and neglect of regular courses. E 

The Westminster Schools (236) issued a summary discussion of. 
advanced-placement program after five years’ operation. Over 85 
of students in three graduating classes enrolled in advanced p ce 
had received credit. Barnette (15) reported on the College Cred 
aminations which have been in operation more than 20 years at t 
versity of Buffalo. The student must meet specific criteria, but dot 
enroll in a specially designed course. In general, the students me 
a grades, obtained their degrees (84 percent) , and expressed 

attitudes toward the program. ; 

Justman (136) reported on intellectually gifted accelerants and 
accelerants in senior high school. The former had attended special progi 
classes in junior high school. The nonaccelerants were one year ol 
Comparison of final grades and Regents marks showed few sig 
differences and indicated that rapid progress had not decreased acai 
performance. In two previous studies (135, 137) on rapid-progress gt 
in the junior high school, Justman found the accelerants superior ti 
accelerants in academic achievement and no significant difference 
personal and social adjustment, Flesher and Pressey (84) reporte 
M group benefited from a program of rapid progress at the 


Curriculum Adaptation 


Enrichment has been mainly "watered up" curriculum content 
dividualized techniques rather than broader and deeper concepts. 
a current appraisal shows few advances, the trend is toward a 
curriculum for the gifted in some areas, ] 

Far-reaching developments have made a “new look" in mathem 
which has had an impact on educational practice for the gifted. 
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and vector spaces), lattice theories, the general theory of sets, the theory 


of linear spaces, and tensor calculus, 

The University of Illinois, Committee on School Mathematics (231), 
attempted to introduce modern mathematics into the secondary curriculum, 
an innovation which has important implications for the gifted, Its major 
objectives are to maintain consistency in the mathematical con- 
cern with ideas rather than vocational utility, and recognition thet manip- 
ulative tasks are important in clarifying basic concepts. Four units (230) 
were published: one, the arithmetic of real numbers; two, pronumerals, 
generalizations, and algebraic manipulation; three, equations and inequa- 


tions, applications; four, ordered pairs and gra 
The National Association of Secondary-School ` (167) dis. 
cussed current educational problems in mathematics ro 


ol Mathematics formulated a program for advanced students in mathemat- 
jes grades 10 through 12 which has bearing on advanced placement (232). 
The Council, in conjunction with the National Education Association 
Project on the Academically Talented Student, also published material 
designed to assist secondary-school teachers in talented 
in mathematics and containing suggestions for identification, content, and 
techniques (123). ^ 

Mathematics programs at different levels were developed by Baumgartner 


= 
i 
; 


(17), Elder (76), and Fehr (80). Studying students (mean 
10; 141.4) who were not selected on the basis of in mathematics, 
Hartung (114) described a course in algebra and that 
students at an early age can learn more mathematics than they are 


given opportunity to study. 

Long (151) investigated the effectiveness of an enriched program in 
advanced algebra upon talented and students in heterogeneous — 
lasses. The talented in both the experimental and the control groups were 
selected on the basis of the Davis Test of Functional Competence in Mathe 
matics and the Co-operative Intermediate Algebra Test. Achievement u 
algebra for the talented and nontalented was intha ezporimomal — 
than in the control groups. Stokes (218) a method of providing 
enrichment to superior ninth-grade 
dents gained more in general apr 
P higher on algebra scores, but no difference was 

ng of mathematical concepts. mathe 

Cline and Smith (50) summarized an enrichment program y ee 
matics and science, In their senior year, superior students sinees. 
level analytical geometry, calculus, and biological and physical mathe- 
Norton (180) discussed enrichment practices in junior highschool 
—w and science. us ived (65, 

New curriculum adaptations in science were course 
The Physical Science Study Committee (192) organized a new E: 
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physics at the secondary level which was divided into four major se 
(a) basic concepts in time, distance, and motion; nature of measu 
and atomic structure of matter; (b) study of optics and waves 
universal gravitation; and (d) introduction to electrical and m 
phenomena. The National Association of Science Teachers, in co-op 
with the National Education Association Project on the Acaden 
Talented Student (170), issued a pamphlet dealing with identifici 
content, and teaching techniques. Witty and Bloom (244) described | 
standing science programs. Summers (220) reported on an ady 
placement course in chemistry. Of the 13 students who took advan 
placement examinations, 11 received a passing or better grade. 

The National Council for the Social Studies presented mate 
social studies in the schools; issues in social education of the ac. 
cally talented, elementary and secondary approaches, and proce 
for evaluation were developed (96). Other curriculum plans were | 
cussed by Bragdon (35), Houston, Texas, Independent School Di 
(130), and Portland, Oregon, Public Schools ( 196). Four types of 
niques were found to be successful with gifted students: individual stud 
and research activities, problem solving and critical thinking, disc 
and group activities, and projects (176). 

Mallis (158) described a seminar approach for sophomores in 
The students believed they had broadened their knowledge of 
and improved their facility in research. Curriculum bulletins in lan 
arts were issued by the school systems of Houston, Texas (129), | 
New York City (175). Robinson (199) compiled a series of papers. 
reading development and activities from kindergarten through grade 
which emphasized classroom organization, techniques, materials, and prin- 
ciples involved in the reading process. The California State Commit! 
on Developmental Reading (45) discussed reading and creative v 
at the secondary level. 

Recent trends indicate great interest in providing improved educi 
for the gifted. Aside from debate about curriculum, grouping, and tei 
preparation, educators know that more extensive provisions must 


made to assure every superior student opportunity to develop his abi 
fully. 


Creativity 

Development of creativity is the crux of educating the gifted. Re 
tion of the importance of creativity influences content, grouping, metho 
ology, and administrative procedures. 
Guilford and his staff developed tests for measuring creativity and other 
factors which may broaden our view of concept formation and aid i 
tification of the gifted. Guilford (111) described 40 factors related to 
structure of intellect which constitute facets in memory, cognition, ' 
duction components of convergent and divergent thinking, and 
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tion. The factors in each can be arranged according to three kinds of 
content thinking : figural, structural, and conceptual. 

Wilson, Guilford, and Christensen (242) attempted to devise objective 
tests to measure originality. Originality was regarded as a continuum and 
as operationally meaning uncommonness of response, remoteness, and 
cleverness. Of the three variables, uncommonness and cleverness had the 
greatest amount of original-factor variance but were least effective in de- 
termining scores; the remoteness test was more economical but did not 
yield as high factor loadings. Wilson and his co-workers concluded that 
these measures held promise for the development of objectively scored 
tests of originality. 

In another investigation (243) designed to explore abilities considered 
important in the success of high-level personnel, 14 factors of creative 
thinking were identified. Five previously isolated factors were derived: 
verbal comprehension, numerical facility, perceptual speed, visualization, 
and general reasoning. The nine new factors were sensitivity to problems, 
word fluency, associational fluency, ideational fluency, adaptive flexibility, 
spontaneous flexibility, originality, closure, and judgment. 

Springbett, Dark, and Clarke (214) devised a test of immediate memory 
to measure the interaction between unconscious and conscious processes. 
They assumed that creative thinking differs from problem solving in that 
the former involves a greater sensitivity to unconscious processes. Per- 
formance on the Lines Test correlated significantly with tests of reasoning 
and intelligence, and the predictions were confirmed. Fliegler (85) incor- 
porated problem solving into the total concept of creative thinking. He 
discussed the creative process as a formation of different levels, starting 
from a simple level and extending to a more complex hierarchy involving 
problem solving, creativity, and projected creativity. 

In order to study the social context of giftedness, Getzels and Jackson 
(99) asked parents and teachers to define the characteristics of giftedness 
and then ascertained its relationship to (à) desirability in the school and * 
home, (b) qualities needed for success in life, and (c) personal aspiration 
of children. They developed the Outstanding Traits Test, which includes 
13 global characteristics exemplifying general qualities of giftedness. Al- 
though parents and teachers similarly defined giftedness, teachers ac- 
cepted these qualities as positive factors in the classroom, whereas parents - 
rejected them as undesirable in the home. The correlation between at- 
tributes deemed essential by teachers for success in the adult life of the 
able student and qualities ascribed to giftedness was negligible (11), but 
Tor parents the relationship, although low, was somewhat higher (51) 
than for teachers. Personal aspirations were generally unrelated to defini- 
tions of giftedness, but the children desired those qualities which parents 
and teachers held as predictive for success. 

As another phase of the same study, Getzels and Jackson (98) attempted 
a multidimensional approach for predicting achievement in the classroom. 
They compared members of a highly intelligent group who were in the top 
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20 percent on IQ scores but not on measures of creativity and 1 
highly creative group who were in the top 20 percent on me 

creativity but not on IQ scores. Some of the instruments were adapt 
Guilford's test battery, and four-minute stories were elicited in 

to a series of six pictures. They found: (a) Despite a difference 
points between mean IQ's, the groups were equally superior in ac 
to the whole student population. (b) Teachers liked having a 
child in class. (c) The creative group rated aspects of personal 

such as marks, IQ, pep and energy, character, and goal-directedness 
than the high-IQ group. The creative group rated wide range of int 
emotional stability, and sense of humor higher than the high-IQ 

(d) The high-IQ group wanted to possess those qualities that would. 
to success, whereas the creative child did not express ambitions in t 
of that goal. (e) Personal aspirations of the high-IQ group were 
they thought teachers would approve; the creative children were unm 
ful of teacher approval and showed a slight negative correlation, | 
responses in the written stories, creative students exhibited more imag 


activity. 
Differentiation of the creative personality was closely studied by D 
dahl (70). To specify factors of importance for creativity, he used tı 
faculty members’ ratings of 64 graduate and advanced undergradua 
arts and science students twice on a seven-point scale. A battery of 
was administered (Cattell’s Sixteen Personality Factor Questio 
Thurstone’s Primary Mental Abilities, and a group of Guilford’s tests 
ascertain relationships among ratings of creativity, personality assess 
and intellectual measures. Results indicated that creative persons 
superior to noncreative in verbal facility, fluency, flexibility, and ori 
ity. Creative artists were somewhat more radical and self-sufficient 
either creative scientists or noncreative persons in the sciences or the 
individuality or nonconformity appeared to be desirable for creativ 
Brainstorming, as a process to elicit creative responses, has been u 
extensively in industry but is a relatively untried technique in the classro 
Osborn (182), the originator, discussed brainstorming and its impli 
tions for creative thinking. Its four basic rules are: (a) criticism is 
out, (b) “free-wheeling” is welcomed, (c) quantity is wanted, and | 
combination and improvement are sought. Group activity is assumed 
promote production of creative ideas. 
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Taylor, Berry, and Block (224) , using college students as subjects, found 
that group participation inhibits creative thinking. To account for the in- 
hibition, they hypothesized that an individual working in a group feels 
subject to possible criticism, even though such criticism is not expressed 
at the time. Another explanation is that people working in a group may 
pursue the same set whereas an individual working alone may have a 
variety of sets, which will result in abundance of ideas. 

Ghiselin (100), who assembled descriptions of the idiographic creative 
processes of prominent artists, writers, philosophers, and scientists, pointed 
out difficulties in detecting creative talent and in recognizing the creative 
impulse. He conceived of the creative process as related to organic develop- 
ment and stated that the end of the creative process ‘is not whatever solid 
or silly issue the ego or accident may decree, but some specific order urged 
upon the mind by something inherent in its own vital condition of being 
and perception, yet nowhere in view” (100:20). 

Rogers (203) presented an interesting theoretical framework on crea- 
tivity, asserting that the mainspring of creativity is man’s tendency to ac- 
tualize himself, the conditions for a creative act being extensionality, open- 
ness to experience, internal laws of evaluation, and ability to manipulate 
elements and concepts. To establish an atmosphere in which creativity 
would be encouraged, the integrity of the individual must be maintained; 
this atmosphere should be free of external evaluation; empathic under- 
standing of others should be promoted and developed. T 

The concept of giftedness or talent is further augmented by the ac- 
cumulated results from investigation of creativity. Although advances have 
been made in the measurement of creativity, the process necessary to 
stimulate a creative act remains nebulous. 


Needed Research 


The foregoing text reveals substantial interest in the gifted, but more 
conclusive cross-validation needs to be carried out in order to obtain an 
adequate psychosocioeducational picture. A few suggestions are set forth 
here. Other sources that provide pertinent information are Goldberg (103), 


Processes at various intelligence levels present fertile areas for investiga- 
tion. Transfer of the results of such studies to specific content areas would 
Provide invaluable data for the educator. 

In teacher education the fundamental question is whether the gifted 
child should have a gifted teacher. Is it to be assumed that any teacher 
can properly instruct a superior child? Disagreement as to the answer is 
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perhaps the reason for lack of research in this area. The problem i; 
tremely serious. If the superior child is to explore new fields of th 
he must have a stimulating and challenging teacher who can guide hi 
understand his level of abstraction. Pertinent questions arise: What 
preparation is necessary for teaching the gifted? What are the 
qualities of a creative teacher? It is imperative that researchers | 
critically at teachers of the gifted. i 
Our educational structure and environment are undergoing many n 
changes. Emphasis in the past on ex post facto investigations pi 
evaluative results but did not answer related questions as to the most 
propriate practices for optimum achievement and adjustment. Such 
tell us what happened, not how we make things change—which is 
essence of education. Differential programing and curriculum planning. 
extremely important, not only in order to observe the reactions of 
children, but also to discover the most feasible means to develop | 
potential. me 
With new and expanded content, it is essential that teaching be e 
nomical. This means that research will have to inform us what basic sk 
and concepts commensurate with the learning rate are to be expected of 
gifted. At what conceptual levels should particular content be pres 
to assure maximum learning and minimal forgetting? Recent experime 
indicate that superior children learn mathematical concepts earlier than 
been assumed. Is this an isolated phenomenon, or does it obtain in otl 
areas as well? 


partial factors which determine successful adjustment in adult life. What i ! 
the relationship of these factors to a desire for upward class mobility? | 
Data on the gifted preponderantly apply to the middle rather than 0 
the low socioeconomic group. Research on the latter has been ne 
Some traits are shared by the groups, but there are many interesting 
ences. A longitudinal study, similar to Terman’s, of the low socioeconom 
group would be of value. Early identification is important, and intelligence 
tests penalize the child whose cultural background is poor and who lacks 
opportunity for pursuing intellectual interests. 4 
Development of more adequate instruments for measuring global or. 
specific factors may permit more precise predictability. What combination. 
of tests and techniques can best identify talented youngsters from the low 
socioeconomic group? What kind of programing and instructional method- ] 
ology can best realize their potential? Have educators formalized a pro: - 
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gram for these children too early, before sufficient background to deal with 
verbal symbols is developed? 

Analysis of adjustment at different levels of intelligence is needed. How 
do children with IQ's of 120-160 differ from those with IQ's above 160? 
The high IQ group tends to be maladjusted, and the dynamics of personal 
and interpersonal relationships should be clarified. Is intelligence the 
primary factor of skewed interpersonal transactions, or is it that mal- 
adjustment accompanies certain perceptions and ways of reacting to these 
perceptions? Attention should be given to the kinds of educational and 
psychological environments which can reduce or prevent maladjustment. 

Some advances have been made in respect to background factors, but the 
components of talent require further study. Thus far science has been the 
most fruitful area of investigation; similar inquiry is desirable in mathe- 
matics, art, music, writing, leadership, and mechanics. Since there appears 
to be evidence of vocational and academic identification in certain talents, 
what additional factors aside from background indicate a predilection for 
a specific occupation or subject? Also pertinent is the development of more 
adequate instruments for early identification of the individual with a 
specific ability. 

If the gifted are our potential leaders, what personality characteristics, 
intellectual factors, and value concepts contribute to their status placement 
as decision makers? What personal qualities determine the different roles 
of “ideal” or “action” leaders? Peer perceptions, parental attitudes, and 
community opportunities are associated variables that require scrutiny. 
Suggestibility, as a sociopsychological phenomenon, has implications for 
the assumption of leadership roles. What are the personality traits and/or 
situations which elicit passive responsiveness in one individual and ag- 
gressive, independent activity in another? 

Advances have been made in the area of creativity. The assumed lack of 
relationship between high intelligence and creativity requires more inten- 
sive investigation. Notwithstanding this possible difference, what environ- 
mental factors account for a superior individual's being both creative and 
highly intelligent? Measures of creativity for adults and adolescents should 
be adapted for young children, as the process can be more closely examined 
at an early age. What psychological forces prompt an individual to a 
unique mode of action? What aspects of environment educe creation? The 
answers to these questions will direct classroom application, — — 

It is hazardous, but challenging, to predict future research direction for 
the next few years. However, creativity, differential curriculum, pro- 
&raming, and the nonintellective factors of giftedness seem to be the four 
most significant areas of investigation. 
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CHAPTER III 


Mental Retardation 


LLOYD M. DUNN and RUDOLPH J. CAPOBIANCO A 


Since THE review six years ago by Kirk and Kolstoe (60), there has 
been a gratifying increase in psychological and educational research con- 
cerning persons who are mentally retarded. In the field of psychology 
much of this expansion has been stimulated or supported by the National 
Institutes of Health. The impetus in education has resulted in part from 
Public Law 83-576 of 1957, which is administered by the U. S. Office of 
Education. Since two-thirds of the original appropriation was earmarked 
for research in education of the mentally retarded, it is not surprising 
that a large proportion of the first projects jnitiated—41 out of 72— 
were in this area (72). This co-operative research program has not been 
in operation long enough for us to identify trends. 

The increase in noteworthy educational research prompts à reduction 
in emphasis on psychological investigations; thus, studies in psycho- 
metrics, projectives, psychotherapeutics, sociometrics, and perception are 
here omitted. The exception, because of its interest to educators, is 
learning and motivation. 

Only a few of the most significant books on mental retardation pub- 
lished within the last six years are noted here. In education, Wallin 
(109) provided a major reference emphasizing historical, philosophical, 
and organizational aspects of a public-school program for the educable 
retardate. Ingram’s revision of her text (52) retained emphasis on the 
unit method of teaching the educable. A comprehensive guide for educa- 
tors on teaching procedures for trainable children remains to be written; 
however, Kirk, Karnes, and Kirk’s manual (59), primarily designed for 
parents, is a helpful guide for teachers. j 

In psychology, Clarke and Clarke (17), two British psychologists, 
produced what is probably the most up-to-date and comprehensive review 
of the status of psychological knowledge. It is refreshing to see writing 
prompted by research findings (nearly 1000 citations). Sarason and 
Gladwin (92) made a third edition of Sarason’s standard reference by 
adding a reprint of a review on psychological and cultural problems of 
mental subnormality already published twice elsewhere (76, 91). The 
body of the text was not revised. 

Doll (23), Michal-Smith (78), O'Connor and Tizard (82), and Stacey 
and DeMartino (101) also wrote or edited books for professional readers. 
A second volume of Psychopathology and Education of the Brain-Injured 
who prepared the material for 


* Tho reviewers wish to acknowledge the assistance of Frederic Girardeau, 
the section on learning and motivation. 
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Child was published by Strauss and Kephart (103), a physician and 
a psychologist. It failed to stimulate critical thinking and research as 
much as the first volume by Strauss and Lehtinen (104), but elaborated 
on some diagnostic techniques employed to differentiate between exog. 
enicity and endogenicity. Davies and Ecob’s revision (20) of Davies’ 
1930 text failed to keep pace with new knowledge and trends although 
it was written from a view which considers the retardate a person rather 
than a statistic. 

Though no attempt is made to review medical research here, two major 
texts by British physicians, Hilliard and Kirman (47) and Tredgold and 
Soddy (108), should be noted, and another medical reference (75) must 
be cited. 

Masland (75) provided a comprehensive survey of research on the 
prevention of mental subnormality, and concluded that retardation is 
largely due to congenital factors. Conversely, Sarason and Gladwin (91, 
92), a psychologist and an anthropologist, believed social and cultural 
deprivation the principal etiological factor. This apparent conflict sub- 
sides if it is borne in mind that physicians are primarily concerned with 
severely retarded persons who are also frequently physically handicapped, 
whereas social scientists center their attention on the much larger, mildly 
retarded subgroup. 

There were more articles, pamphlets, and nontechnical books, abstracted 
in the American Journal of Mental Deficiency, Psychological Abstracts, 
and Rehabilitation Literature, Graham and Mullen (38) published a major 


on mental retardation. Foreign journals in the field included the Austral- 
ian Journal on the Education of Backward Children, the Journal of Mental 
Deficiency Research, and the Journal of the Midland Mental Deficiency 
Society (the two latter being British publications first issued in 1957 and 
1959, respectively). 


Terminology 

Lack of agreement on terminology continued to harass researchers and 
Teviewers. However, educators and psychologists appeared to be moving 
toward agreement that mental retardation should be used as a broad 
generic term including a wide range of psychological and physical syn- 
dromes which have one common denominator—subnormal intellectual de- 
velopment. Since intelligence is a continuous function, the demarcation 
line between normality and subnormality remains elusive. 

In practice, mental retardation is coming to mean an IQ score below 
75 or 80 on valid, repeated administrations of an individual intelligence 
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test. More and more the term mental deficiency is reserved for that small 
proportion of mentally retarded persons who, as adults, are likely to be 
“socially incompetent.” To permit evaluation and replication of research, 
careful attention should be given to two articles by Cantor (10, 11) 
which presented a strong case for defining the terms mental retardation 
and mental deficiency operationally, using test scores. 

Within the last six years, educators arrived at functional, though tenta- 
tive, subdivisions of mentally retarded children. These categories are: 
(a) the “educable mentally retarded,” with IQ's of approximately 50 
to 75, who appear to have sufficient potential to acquire skills in the basic 
school subjects; (b) the “trainable mentally retarded,” with IQ's of ap- 
proximately 30 to 50, who seem to have the capacity to communicate 
orally, to care for themselves physically, and to become economically 
productive in sheltered environments, yet who cannot be expected to 
become literate; and (c) the “custodial mentally retarded,” with IQ's 
below approximately 30, who are unable to acquire skills even in self- 
help and thus require permanent care. The newest trend in education is 
the shift of emphasis from the educable to the trainable child. 


Prevalence 


Attempts to determine the prevalence of mental retardation and mental 
deficiency continued to be clouded by both problems of definition and 
inadequate measuring methods. 

If one defines the mentally retarded as having an IQ of 75 or below, 
the group comprises approximately 6 percent of the school population on 
the Revised Stanford-Binet (106) and 5 percent on the Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children (110), all but a fraction of a percent falling in 
the 50-75 IQ range. Unfortunately, this frame of reference has not been 
widely employed. dl 

A contrasting approach was used in a widely quoted, epidemiological 
study conducted in Onondaga County, New York, wherein referral to a 
social agency as either actual or suspected mental retardation was taken 
as the criterion. Under this condition, the prevalence figures were inflated 
for school-age children; they rose from 2 to 3 percent in the pre- and 
post-school periods to a high of 8 percent in the 10-15-year age span. 

Kirk and Weiner (61) pointed out the distortion resulting from the 
overinclusive definition of mental retardation used in the Onondaga study, 


since many educationally retarded youngsters are suspected of mental 
n. 5 Hawaii which differentiated 


retardation. They reported on a surve: in 
between mental T xpi and spin retardation and found 2.36 
percent of pupils to be mentally retarded. The Hawaii figure supports a 
prevailing belief among educators that educable retarded children com- 
pose 2 to 3 percent of the school population. 
This figure is not inconsistent with intelligence test score percentages 
if one defines educable pupils as only those with IQ's between 50 and 75 
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who are not making satisfactory progress in the regular grades and who, 
therefore, require special educational services. There has been a general 
belief among educators in the past that approximately one-half of the 
group with intelligence test scores of 50 to 75 are in need of special 
education. Such a contention, however, is challenged later in this article, 

Two studies—in Illinois and in Michigan—to determine the prevalence 
of trainable children were reported by Wirtz and Guenther (115). The 
Illinois study (36) found the proportion to be 0.23 percent of the school- 
age population, and the Michigan results (42) were 0.34 percent. 

The number of people with mental deficiency— mentally retarded per- 
sons who are socially incompetent—apparently approximates 1 percent 
of the general population. The Lewis study (66) in England and the 
Lemkau, Tietze, and Cooper study (65) in the United States corroborate 
this estimate. However, a study by Herlitz and Redin (46) in 1955 re- 
ported less than 1 percent of Swedish children between the ages of 2 and 
11 to be mentally deficient. 


School Programs for Educable Pupils 


Today there are three basic school placement procedures for children 
with IQ scores of 50 to 75. By far the largest number still receive their 
education in the regular grades; special classes provide for the next largest 
group; a much smaller number are educated in residential schools. A few 
are enrolled in special day schools, in programs for the homebound, or 
in regular classrooms, receiving periodic help from an especially prepared 
itinerant teacher. 

Philosophically and scientifically, there remains lack of agreement on 
best approaches for educating these pupils. Nevertheless, few experts would 
disagree with placement in regular classes when the retardate is able to 
achieve up to his capacity, is generally accepted by his peers, and is not 
an undue problem to the school, his parents, or the community. The 
rapid increase in special classes (89) suggests that probably more than 
50 percent of these children are unable to meet these stringent criteria. 

Growing uncertainty has developed about both the upper and lower 
IQ limits of eligibility for special class placement, Some state and local 
school systems have raised the upper limit to an IQ of 80, partly because 
of increases in urbanization, technology, and mass education. Because few 
children who score in the 50.to-60 range attain literacy, there have been 
some demands to raise the lower limit to 60. To partially resolve these 
problems, a few cities established a two-track special class program for 
pe bi high educables, rather than change the IQ limits of 50-75 to 

-80. 

Increased attention to educable pupils who have reached adolescence 
is an important recent development. Lavalli and Levine (64) used socio- 
drama to prepare them for such interpersonal situations as dating, mar- 
riage, and employment. Kahn (55) reported a project for teaching re- 
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tarded adolescents to drive automobiles. Stinchcomb (102) described 
programs for gradually moving the retarded adolescent from school to 
occupation by means of part-time employment. s 

Cassidy and Stanton (16), with a stratified sampling of special class 
and regular class educables in Ohio, used an exhaustive battery of psy- 
chological and educational tests as well as a questionnaire 'to compare 
the performances of the two groups. Results showed the regular class 
retardates to be superior in academic, achievement and the special class 
pupils to be superior in personality and social adjustment. Questionnaire 
results demonstrated that special class teachers were more interested in 


| social and personal adjustment for their pupils than in academic prowess. 


The academic superiority of the regular class retardates is not surprising 
in view of the fact that the better academically oriented retardates in all 
probability remained in regular classes whereas the poorer ones were 
placed in special classes. 

Blatt (7) also compared special class and regular class retardates on 
a number of variables. Unlike the results of the Ohio study, the achieve- 
ment levels of the two groups were close. However, Blatt did find the 
special class group more socially mature and emotionally stable than the 
regular class retardates. Lapp (63) found retarded children in regular 
classes on/a part-time basis to be accepted by their normal peers. This 
finding is surprising in light of the sociometric studies described in the 
1953 Review, and a replication of the Johnson studies by Miller (79) 
with the similar result that educable retardates in the regular grades tend 
to be socially segregated when physically integrated. ^ 

Reading and arithmetic continued to be the only academic areas in- 
vestigated. Dunn and Capobianco (25) observed that most studies of 
reading are of a survey nature and that findings conflict. Comparison 
of special class retardates and intellectually normal children of equivalent 
mental ages found the retardates inferior on all achievement tests of silent 
and oral reading. No significant difference between the groups on sound- 


blending skills was seen; judging by this criterion, the phonetic approach 
to the teaching of reading should work equally well for the two groups. 
d the qualitative and quantitative 


Capobianco and Miller (14) compare 

differences in reading ability of exogenous and endogenous mentally re- 
tarded boys, and found no significant differences between the two groups 
in their reading achievement or, for the most part, in their patterns of 
reading errors. However, the range of performance of the exogenous 
group was consistently broader than that of the endogenous group. Capo- 


bianc intellectual, neurological, and perceptual 
© and Funk. (18) cos aaa d iendogenowi children and 


Processes related to reading in exogenous an 


found few differences. 4 
Studying the arithmetic processes of the educable retardate, Dunn sd 

Capobianco (25) compared endogenous and exogenous groups and foun 
no significant differences in computation, reasoning, achievement, rever- 
sals, and understanding the concept of zero. Results of these studies sup- 
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port the conclusion that teaching techniques should be based on symptom 
atology (behavioral characteristics) rather than etiology; th $ 
doubts about the utility of the dichotomy, exogenous (brain-injured) 
endogenous (cultural-familial) . 

Effects of a prolonged preacademic program for educable r 
were reported by Weiner (111), and the impact of preschool trai 
on later school achievement was studied by Kirk (57). The latter inve 
gation found that children from both adequate and inadequate hom 
situations made significantly greater gains in social development tl 
contrast groups from the same situation during preschool years, Hi 
ever, the control children from adequate homes were not signifi 
different from their control group after regular school experience, Kirk 
concluded that six years of age is not too late to begin a school progran 
for children from adequate homes, but preschool training and/or early 
foster-home placement would facilitate development of children from in 
adequate homes, ) 

Little attention was given to the distinctive competencies needed by 
teachers of mentally retarded children over and above those required by - 
a good regular classroom teacher. However, Mackie, Williams, and Dunn 
(71), by means of a nationwide survey of educators’ opinions, identified - 


100 skills and abilities, providing a valuable guide to teachers and teacher- 
education institutions. 


School Programs for Trainable Pupils 

Since 1953, the growth of special day classes for the trainable retardate 
has been remarkable. In 1957, Goldberg (34) reported 22,000 such | 
children receiving some Schooling—16,000 in day classes and 6000 in. 
residential facilities, 

Many articles described goals and objectives for training classes. Guide- 
lines to curriculum planning were developed by Amoss and others. (1), 
Hafemeister (43), Johnson ( 53), the Illinois State Department of Public 
Instruction (51), McCaw (69), and the Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction (112). Increase in number of special classes was accompanied 

y research as to their effectiveness, However, most studies were of the 


tions given in various state laws and regulations, including: IQ's roughly 
between 30 and 50, ineligible for educable classes but not totally depend- 
ent, potentialities for self-help and social adjustment in the home and 
neighborhood, and limited economic usefulness. Wirtz (114) described 
the trainable group in terms of their educational, social, and occupational 
characteristics, 

Goldstein (35) studied the lower limits of eligibility for special train- 
ing, finding that Kuhlmann IQ's of less than 25 denote eventual exclusion 
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from the programs, IQ's 25 to 34 indicate some—though less—chance for 
exclusion, and IQ's over 35 tend to indicate retention in the program. 
Results of the Illinois and New York projects on severely retarded chil- 
dren, reported by Goldstein (36) and Johnson and Capobianco (54), 
respectively, substantiated these findings. These studies also concluded 
that the improvements demonstrated from the training programs paral- 
leled the mental-age growth curve as indicated by IQ scores, and that 
progress during the first year of training was greater than during the 
second year. 3 

Another noncontrolled evaluative study with similar results was reported 
by Guenther (41, 42). Reynolds, Ellis, and Kiland (87) reported an 
evaluation of trainable classes in Minnesota where attempts to teach 
reading, writing, and arithmetic were unsuccessful. Parents were found 
to lower their levels of aspiration for their children in academic subjects 
after the pupils had been in special classes for some time. 

The only attempt at a controlled study of the effects of training in 
special classes was reported by both Dunn (24) and Hottel (48) . Matched 
pairs of trainable children at home and in special day classes were com- 
pared. It was found that over a one-year period the school group, as a 
whole, did not make gains large enough to be statistically significant from 
the changes made by the home group. Similarly, changes in parent-child 
relations made by the two groups were not significantly different. However, 
when the subjects were subdivided into high (40 to 50) and low (30 
to 40) IQ groups and the data reanalyzed, intellectual growth among 
the high IQ subgroup who attended school was found to be significantly 
greater than that of the high IQ subgroup who remained at home or 
that of the low IQ subgroups both at home and at school, This type of 
controlled study needs to be repeated on a longitudinal basis, though the 
practical problems of conducting such an investigation may vut ode 
mountable. In the meantime it would appear that the lower IQ limit of 
eligibility for special classes for the trainable should probably be raised 
from 25.30 to 35-40. Day-care centers are likely to be established for 
youngsters with IQ scores below the 35 to 40 mark. i ) 

j Hudson (50), observing classroom procedures for trainable children, 
identified seven teaching techniques and 15 major lesson areas. Her 
lentative check list of teaching competence; which was developed from 
items discriminating more and less effective teaching, should be valuable 
in teacher education. 


bear on decisions concerning 


day versus residential school pl t of a child. He foun 
placement o: h i 
retarded boy at home is more disruptive for parents than a girl, especially 


retarded child in the home, whereas norm 
they are given more freedom; a severely retar 
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negative effect on family integration in homes of high socioeconomic level; 
Catholic parents are less affected by a severely retarded child in the h 
than are non-Catholic parents. 


Adult Adjustment x 


Studies of the adult retardate’s adjustment to the community were con- 
tinued. They are reviewed separately below for the educable and trainable, 


Educable Adults 


Occupational adjustment studies were reported by Bobroff (8), Cassidy 
and Phelps (15), Collmann and Newlyn (18, 19), Flescher (33), and 
Phelps (84). Primary reasons for job failures included temperamental 
instability, lack of responsibility, inability to take advice, unsatisfactory 
home conditions, inefficiency, and low frustration tolerance. O'Connor 
(81) also concluded that failures in industry are often for reasons other 
than lack of ability. 

Goldstein (37), in a comprehensive review, concluded from compara: | 
tive studies of retardates and normals that educables cease to be thought 
of as retarded as they make acceptable adjustment in the community. 
Most of them marry, raise families, buy houses, and become gainfully 
employed, usually at unskilled or semiskilled jobs. Adjustment may thus 
account for the difficulty encountered in obtaining samplings of adult 
retardates. 

Porter and Milazzo (86) compared postschool adjustment of special 
class and regular class “graduates” and found that special class retardates 
conform better to social standards, drift less from place to place, and 
are economically more self-sufficient. This study lends support to others 

- (7, 16) already named. The evidence indicates that special class placement 
for the educable retarded is desirable. 


Trainable Adults 


Only one follow-up study of trainables was found. In an investigation 
based on interviews with 520 parents of severely retarded pupils formerly | 
enrolled in New York City classes during the period 1929 to 1955, Saenger — 
(90) set forth data, the interpretation of which gave a more hopeful 
picture than that presented by Delp and Lorenz (21) whose study was 
reported by Kirk and Kolstoe (60). Delp and Lorenz found 50 percent 
living at home; Saenger, two-thirds. Saenger found that of the remaining 
one-third, 26 percent were institutionalized and 8 percent had died since — 
leaving school. No relation was seen between institutionalization and 
parental income, education, or family size; however, there was high 
correlation between the existence of behavior problems and institutional- 
ization. 

Farber's findings (32) indicate other factors which should enter deci- 
sions concerning residential school placement, Twelve percent of Delp and 
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Lorenz’s 84 subjects worked for pay at one time; Saenger found one- 
quarter to have held paying jobs at one time or another; employed men 
outnumbered employed women 4 to 1. Most performed simple tasks 
such as sweeping, dusting, washing dishes, or messenger services. There 
is need for follow-up studies of this type. 

O'Connor and Tizard (82) stimulated research in studying employ- 
ability of British retardates with IQ's below 50. Loos and Tizard (67) 
studied trainable persons in a workshop setting. After training, these 
employables’ output of folded boxes was found to be greater than that of 
high-grade retardates. Consistency, however, was not as characteristic of 
trainables as it was for the higher-grade retardates. 

In recent years, a number of experimental sheltered workshops for 
adolescents and adults with sub-50 IQ's have been established through 
grants from the U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Reports of their 
effectiveness will add more needed knowledge to this relatively new field. 


Speech and Language Development 


After long neglect, problems of speech and language development in 
mentally retarded children received attention. Schlanger and Gottsleben 
(98) found no single speech syndrome peculiar to the mentally retarded. 
Among a residential school population, Schlanger (96) found 30 percent 
of a group of institutionalized children to have hearing losses. No doubt 
this factor complicates the therapeutic process. 

In another study, Schlanger (95) reported that varying presentations 
of extraneous background stimuli did not affect the performance of brain- 
injured children on a word-choice test. He concluded that a concomitant 
relationship exists between speech development and auditory word dis- 
crimination in these children, both functions being markedly delayed. A 

In still another investigation, Schlanger (94) concluded that Mongoloids 
develop least and familials most in oral language; wide variations were 
noted in language abilities among organics. Comparing two matched 
groups of retarded children representing institutional and home environ- 
ments, Schlanger (93) reported significantly greater verbal output on 
the part of the group living at home. 


A qualitative analvsis of vocabulary responses of mentally retarded 


children reported by Papania (83) demonstrated that even though ability 
to define abstractions increases with mental age, retarded groups gave 


the differential language facility of 30 brain-injured and 33 non-brain- 
Injured institutionalized mentally retar 


uiring expression without semantic 


meaning, and superior to the brain-injured in over-all language facility. 


Durrell i rting on the language achievement of 
M ind Suit M encountered in the primary 
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and intermediate grades would be alleviated by systematic instruction in 
reading, speaking, and writing. DiCarlo (22), studying achieving 
nonachieving retardates, concluded that the achievers use more nouns j 
their speech, less slang, and fewer word approximations than the moi 
achievers. Even though the statistical evaluation of the structure 
language did not differentiate the achievers and nonachievers, a com. | 
parison with normal children on mean length of response and proportion 
of total elaborated sentences indicated that the nonachievers were a y 
and a half more retarded than achievers on the same scales, 
Mecham (77), having developed tests to measure selected aspects of 
speech in mentally retarded children, employed these instruments in a 
appraisal of a speech therapy program among retarded children. He found 
significant improvement, independent of IQ, in articulation, auditory 
discrimination, memory span (auditory), and average sentence length, 
Schneider and Vallon (99) and Schlanger (97) noted other instances « 
improvement in speech of the mentally retarded following speech therap 
Strazzulla (105), in a comparison of two groups of Mongoloid child 
(one group received therapy), demonstrated positive results and concludi 
that Mongoloids deserve the opportunity of a speech and language pro 
gram. 
Johnson and Capobianco ( 54) matched two groups of severely retarde 
children on mental age and intelligence quotient. After one year of ex- 
posure to a special language development program, the experime 
group showed no significant improvement over the control group 
received no formal training. Lubman (68) reported that Mongoloi 
children demonstrated more rapid and permanent improvement resultin 
from a speech program than did a group of brain-injured children o 
comparable intelligence. l 
An individual-instruction group of low-grade Mongoloid children com: 
pared by Kolstoe (62) to a noninstruction group revealed a small but 


significant IQ increase as measured by the Kuhlmann test. The instruction 
group also demonstrated si 


o. 


language development of es 
retarded children, Harrison (44) stated that effort should be made i. 
develop diagnostic scales, evaluate therapeutic programs, and investigate | 


Learning i 


Increased Tesearch on the learning and motivation of the mentally re- - 
tarded is a major trend of the Past six years. That learning has been 
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neglected was evidenced by McPherson's first review (73), which located 
only 14 articles between 1904 and 1948 involving learning in the mentally 
retarded. Her second summary (74) listed 14 additional studies up to 
1958. Recent activity reveals increased productivity, improved method- 
ology, and a shift in orientation. 

Two approaches have been advanced: one emphasizing studies with 
application to the classroom, the other oriented toward basic learning 
theory. Complete reconciliation of these views is doubtful, but a trend 
toward studies which contribute both to theory and to educational prac- 
tices is indicated. Up to now, the learning-theory-oriented psychologists 
have outstripped the classroom-learning-oriented educators in their search 
for evidence. 

A concept which has received attention is set. Barnett and Cantor (3) 
showed that a group of mental retardates can form “discrimination sets”; 
that is, as a result of prior training on a similar problem, improve per- 
formance on a visual discrimination problem involving rectilineal shapes. 
Bensberg (6) studied the effect of “attention sets” on subsequent perform- 
ance in a paired-associates learning situation, utilizing five groups of 
retarded subjects and demonstrating that attention sets, both kind and 
degree, established during pretraining facilitate the learning of later sim- 
ilar tasks. The results were interpreted as supporting the mediation hy- 
pothesis, in that response-produced cues built up during pretraining carry 
over to mediate in a new learning task. 

Harlow’s concept of "learning set" stimulated research. Ellis (28) 
demonstrated the formation of discrimination learning sets in two groups 
of mental retardates, a high MA group forming more efficient sets than a 
low MA group. Using the four boards of the Minnesota Spatial Relations 
Test, Tizard and Loos (107) found some indication that trainables pro- 
gressively improve over the series of boards; however, only six subjects 
Were used, and there was no test of significant improvement. 

House and Zeaman (49) found a group of severely retarded children 
unable to form learning sets over a series of 60 discrimination problems 
although the objects within each pair differed multidimensionally. In 
comparing the learning-set performances of normal and educable chil- 
dren, Kaufman and Peterson (56) observed that normal children made 
Tere correct responses than retarded children im 48 burgum ici 
lems, a significantly greater percentage of stimulus-perseveration erro 
being medei the rd kai (which did not include clinical types 
such as Mongoloids) . 4 

The concept of "acquired distinctiveness of cues" received study. Es- 
sentially, this concept states that the learning of associations. during pre- 
training (usually learning verbal labels or names for stimuli) facilitates 
ater discrimination learning. Cantor and Hottel (12) gave two groups 
of retarded subjects a paired-associates task involving pushing one button 
in response to one geometric figure, pushing a second button in response 
to a second form, and eliminating responses to a third button; the group 
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which had previously learned names for the stimuli appearing in 
paired-associates task made significantly fewer errors on the transi 
task than a control group which had learned names for stimuli irrelevant 
to the paired-associates task. m 

Barnett, Ellis, and Pryer (5) obtained evidence supporting the acqu ed 
distinctiveness of cues; a group of retarded subjects who had lea ned | 
distinctive names for two stimuli performed significantly better in 
“test phase” than did subjects who during pretraining had been re | 
merely to discriminate between stimuli. The study by Bensberg (6), | 
previously mentioned, may also be viewed as evidence supporting the | 
acquired distinctiveness of cues formulation. Cantor (9) found no i | 
dence to support this formulation in a group trained with stimuli relev: nt | 
to the transfer task (a paired-associates task) ; subjects demonstrated no 
differences from a group pretrained with irrelevant stimuli. His supposition 
was that the subjects acquired little or no habit strength for the associa | 
tions despite 45 presentations of the two pairs of stimuli during pre: 
training. "y 

A number of studies dealt with the individual-difference variable of | 
intelligence and its effect upon the parameters of learning laws. Hull con- | 

tended that individual-difference variables would affect the empirical 
constants of behavioral laws (for example, rate of learning and asymptote 
of learning) but not the basic form of the laws. Characteristics of the 
individual organism, especially those having to do with capacity, will 
become increasingly important as behavioral science becomes able to 
predict more precisely. 

Although many of the studies previously described included MA. and 
IQ comparisons, perhaps the most Systematic and vigorous attempt to 
investigate individual difference variables has been made by Ellis and 
his colleagues. Most of the investigations have demonstrated a positive 
relationship between intellectual development and learning ability. Ellis 
and Sloan (30) found that performance on oddity problems (one stimulus 
different from four similar ones) is somewhat dependent on intellectual | 
development. In another experiment, Ellis and Sloan (31) found pursuit- | 
rotor performance to be related to MA. Despite possible methodological — 
weaknesses, such comparisons were believed helpful to establish training — 
curriculums, 

McCulloch, Reswick, and Roy (70) found among mental defectives 4 
positive relationship between intellectual level and word learning. Rey- | 
nolds and Stacey (88) found normals generally superior to subnormals | 
in mirror-drawing performance although educables were capable of vast 
improvement. Variability was greater among the subnormals, who “would | 
seem to call for more versatile teachers and teaching methods if maximum | 
learning is to take place in such a heterogeneous group.” 

Several studies saw no Positive relationship between intellectual de- 
velopment and learning tasks. Plenderlith (85) found no difference be- 
tween normals and feebleminded of the same MA on discrimination 
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learning and discrimination-reversal learning problems. Eisman (27) 
compared (in terms of IQ and MA) superior, average, and retarded 
adolescents attending a public junior high school. She found no signi- 
ficant differences among the three groups in speed of learning a paired- 
associate problem, in stimulus generalization, or in retention over a one- 
week or a one-month period. 

Other investigations were diverse. Barnett (2) found no difference 
between mentally retarded subjects and normals on a measure of stimulus 
generalization, both groups showing a typical generalization gradient. 
Barnett and Cantor (4), investigating motor learning on a pursuit rotor, 
found that distributed practice results in superior performance as com- 
pared with massed practice, and that significantly more reminiscence 
followed massed practice than distributed practice. 

Zeaman, House, and Orlando (117) demonstrated that special training 
conditions are important in visual-discrimination learning for trainables. 
In a later and summary article Zeaman (116) reviewed evidence as to 
whether the mentally retarded have an attention deficit not attributable 
to motivation, emotion, memory, or understanding of the rules. 

Griffith and Spitz (39), and Griffith, Spitz, and Lipman (40) investi- 
gated concept formation in mentally retarded and normal subjects. Their 
studies utilized verbal mediators in concept formation; subjects were 
presented groups of words and asked to draw an abstraction (classify 
them) and later to give a definition for each word. They found that nor- 
mals are superior to retarded subjects of the same MA; retarded subjects 
must be able to define approximately two-thirds of the words in a group 
to classify them successfully. 


Motivation 
The influence of motivation on the performance of the mentally retarded 
received increased study. O’Connor and Tizard (82) reported several 
studies dealing with motivation. Trainables who were given targets to beat 
(based on their previous performance) exhibited superior performance on 
a “leg persistence test” when compared with a group given only constant 
verbal encouragement. O’Connor and Tizard’s report (82) of studies by 
Claridge and by Walton and Begg indicated that social approval for 
trainables is an effective incentive. Similarly, Zigler, Hodgden, and Steven- 
son (118) found that verbal support positively affects performance of 
normal subjects. : T 
Ellis and Pryer (29) found no evidence that primary reinforcement 
is more efficacious than secondary reinforcement ina discrimination- 
learning situation. A group of retarded subjects who received candy as 
a reward performed no differently during either acquisition or extinction 
than a group who received a piece of yellow drawing paper. Also, when the 
primary-reward group was divided, those who were zero to three hours 
hungry performed at the same level as those who were three to five hours 
ungry. 
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Heber (45), by means of a motor task, tested the hypothesis that a 
difference in performance exists between two groups of retarded subj 
as a function of magnitude of reward; a “high-preference incentive” 
group performed significantly better than a “low-preference incentive" 
group. Also in agreement with a prediction from Hullian theory, when 
the high-preference incentive group was shifted to a less preferred in- 
centive, a rapid, significant decrement in performance occurred. Con- 
versely, the low-preference incentive group, when shifted to a more pre- 
ferred incentive, showed a rapid, significant increment in performance, 

Generally, the findings indicate: (a) Mentally retarded subjects do 
form learning sets, that is, “learn how to learn.” (b) Learning curves of * 
mentally retarded subjects approximate those of normals, but the rate of 
learning is slower and the level reached is not as high. (c) Children with. 
IQ's below 50 do profit from training. (d) Intelligence, as measured by 
standardized tests, is a substantial predictor for learning certain laboratory - 
tasks although many studies do not bear this out. (e) Verbal labels for 
stimuli facilitate the learning process. (f) Verbal praise is effective as 
motivation. (g) Certain classifications used in the past, for example, 
exogenous versus endogenous, do not appear as useful as some workers 
expected for differentiating groups in learning ability, and hence may 
not be useful for educational purposes. 


Prospectus 


Medical progress has upset nature’s law of “survival of the fittest.” 
Atomic radiation is modifying human determinates. Urbanization, mech- 
anization, and automation will reduce employment opportunties for the 
retarded. These factors, along with great population increase, bring the 
problem of education for retarded children into new prominence. During 
the last six years the schools have accepted responsibility for the trainable 
mentally retarded, a group formerly excused from public education. The 
challenge is to find ways to prepare intellectually subnormal children for 
a life with much, or all, of their time free from paid labor. 

The increase in research since 1953 brings us to the threshold of an 
era of intense activity. The investigation of one problem has expo 
in almost logarithmic fashion, many others. Opportunity to test hypotheses 
has been made greater than ever before by Public Law 83-576 (The Co- 
operative Research Program) and such statistical refinements as non- 
parametrics, factor analysis, and the control of significant variables by 
covariance and other techniques. 

The greatest opportunity, however, is for creation of new educational 
approaches. Much may come out of rearrangements of old concepts 
catalyzed by new ideas, A conspicuous example of logical originality is 
that of Strauss and Lehtinen (104). The effectiveness of their specialized 
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educational techniques for pupils with the Strauss behavioral syndrome 
remains to be substantiated or refuted. In either event, they may have 
contributed more to the field than anyone since Binet. 

For the trainable mentally retarded there has been no major scientific 
breakthrough comparable to the Montessori system. The effectiveness 
of present-day, informal day-class programs has been found generally 
negative. New methods and materials need to be devised. The next decade 
might appropriately see better balance between the inductive and deduc- 
tive aspects of the scientific method. 


M. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Children with Crippling Conditions and 
Special Health Problems 


FRANCES P. CONNOR and I. IGNACY GOLDBERG 


Tus carrer reports research on the education of children with motor 
handicaps and with both acute and chronic health problems. Hollinshead 
(87), summarizing research in the field of the orthopedically handicapped 
from 1941 to 1952, noted three general trends: restriction to well-defined 
diagnostically homogeneous groups, upsurge of interest in cerebral palsy, 
and an attempt to relate research to a theoretical frame of reference. The 
first two trends were sustained in the last six years; the third appears to be 
somewhat less strong. The publication of major volumes on cerebral palsy 
by Cardwell (33) , Cruickshank and Raus (46), Hopkins, Bice, and Colton 
(89), Schonell (168), and Illingworth (91) attests to the continuing 
interest in this field. 

Replacement of numerous minor contributions by major projects as 
predicted by Hollinshead (87) has not yet been realized. But in order to 
set the stage for such undertakings, the literature has been culled for 
theoretical statements and psychological investigations by Cruickshank 
(crippled children) (44), Broida (epilepsy) (27), and Newman (chronic 
medical problems) (143). Connor (39, 40) has done the same service with 
respect to the education of crippled and chronically ill children. 

Studies presented in this chapter are limited to those deemed important 
for educational programing, methodology, and evaluation. They will be 
discussed under the following topics: identification and classification of 
children, functioning and personal adjustment, the role of parents, and 
school programs. 


Identification and Classification 
opulation which 


, Studies on prevalence of crippling conditions show a p on 

is fluid, influenced by medical research, and mobile with positive and 
probably etiologic relationships between low socioeconomic status and 
prenatal and paranatal abnormalities (147). Throughout the United States, 
services for crippled children are being expanded generally. According to 
Safian (163), the number of children receiving care under the state- 
federal crippled children's program has increased 38 percent between 
1950 and 1956 compared with a 19-percent general population increase; 
the number of children with orthopedic disabilities increased 22 percent. 
Most obvious decreases are among conditions caused by infection. Sources 
of information on the number of handicapped children needing services 
included the U. S. Children’s Bureau (190), Lesser and Hunt’s reports 
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(114, 115) on the nation’s handicapped children and state programs for- 
them, Georgia’s prevalence study directed by Wishik (211), and the survey 


crippling conditions and special health problems, indicating extended 
services to more severely and multiply handicapped children. Contributing 


reduction in rheumatic fever in New York City’s children in 1945-55. 
Wilson, Lim, and Birch (209) have shown a definite decline since 1936 in 


white population in New York City. Despite the reported decline in the 
prevalence of rheumatic fever, Nebelung’s follow-up study in San Francisco 
(139) indicated need for high-level environmental care in the first two 
years following return to school after the initial episode. 

hanges over the years in the education of crippled children have re- 
flected a double image. Some handicapped children formerly in special 
facilities have entered regular classes, while others, previously excluded 
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from school because of severe disability, have been admitted to special 
education programs. 

The current dissatisfaction with permanent enrollment of physically 
handicapped children in special school programs is noteworthy. Particularly 
vocal in this movement have been Wallace, Slater, and Steinberg (195), 
who pointed up need for regular evaluation of children in special education 
programs and presented a method for doing so with the more than 100 
children in New York City’s special units for the cerebral palsied. Wallace 
and others (197, 198) indicated that on the basis of medical status alone 
one-half of the children on home instruction in the New York City schools 
were capable of returning to school and 31 percent of those in orthopedic 
classes were inappropriately placed. Work in muscular dystrophy (37, 
193) has pointed to the value of school attendance in a multidisciplinary 
setting. 

There have been evidences of new trends in admission to special educa- 
tion programs, with need for consideration of specific learning problems, 
as in Levy’s description of Washington’s clinical services (116). Bond (24) 
reported that 40 percent of the cerebral palsied children served in Missis- 
sippi’s program were mentally retarded, 10 percent were so handicapped 
that IQ’s could not be determined, and three-fifths of the group had major 
speech problems. His estimate that only 25 percent were capable of be- 
coming self-sustaining parallels Ingram’s study (93) of the cerebral 
palsied in Edinburgh, and Fenton’s report (59) on 430 children in New 
York State education programs. 

The literature notes increasing awareness of the problems created by 
multiple handicaps of children with cerebral palsy. Important among 
these is Hill's consideration of terminology and knowledge of cerebral 
palsy as it relates to mental retardation (85). Many reports on the preva- 
lence of mental retardation, including those enumerated by Wishik (211), 
Yannet (219), Cruickshank and Raus (46), and Cardwell (33), have 
resulted in the establishment of experimental programs for diagnosis, 
therapy, and education of mentally retarded children with cerebral palsy. 
Cohen (36), for example, has described the organization of a pilot cerebral 
palsy-mental retardation clinic. Berko (13) has presented classroom case 
studies of five children with cerebral palsy who were classified as un- 
educable and untrainable. : 

Hardy (80) discussed hearing impairment and language disorders among 
150 cerebral palsied children referred for audiological work-up. Palmer 
(145), after considering advances in scientific study of language disorders 
in children with cerebral palsy, suggested approaches for orderly develop- 
ment of language. Hood and Perlstein (88), who observed 334 spastic 
children over a 10-year period, reported the relationship of oral language 
and motor development to variables such as age, race, sex, and seizures 


and time of onset. . 
Problems of identifying and classifying c 
treatment have stimulated work with evalu 


hildren for education and 
ation techniques. Tracht's 
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classification (184), for example, was designed to give a diagnostic picture 
of the cerebral palsied child’s educational potentialities and psychological 
characteristics. Katz’s functional survey (102), including data on vision, 
hearing, speech, sitting balance, arm-hand use, and walking, as well as 
Mecham's scale (126) for screening level of verbal communication, should 
be useful for serial testing or for rapid survey of school populations, Rusk 
and others (161) have suggested use of anatomical, physiological, and 
behavioral indexes of the Gesell Developmental Schedules for assessi 
levels of functioning for program planning. 


Testing 1 


Specific methodology for testing severely handicapped children is of 
obvious concern. Researchers continue to seek the most appropriate test 
or combination of tests of intelligence, as well as possible modifications 
of standardized tests, Richardson and Kobler (157) explored the useful- 
ness of Raven Progressive Matrices and the Ammons Full-Range Picture 
Vocabulary Test. On administration of a battery to 32 cerebral palsied 
children, the correlations appeared high enough so that either of the two 
tests could be used. The Ammons was preferred, but it was concluded that 
both tests should be given to each child. Allen and Collins (5) suggested 
the adaptive use of a test battery comprising the Ammons Full-Range 
Picture Vocabulary Test, the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale, the Raven 
Progressive Matrices, and the Leiter International Performance Scale, 

Upon comparing the success of children with cerebral palsy with that of 
nonhandicapped children on test items of the Stanford-Binet, Katz (101) 
concluded that many of the items could be used with some degree of con- 
fidence, but that some might have to be revised or modified. In addition, 
he attempted to develop a method of selecting appropriate Stanford-Binet 
items (99) and suggested modifications of available psychological tests 
for use with cerebral palsied children. For example, he (102) presented 
a “pointing scale method” as an adaptation of the Stanford-Binet procedure, 
The Columbia Mental Maturity Scale was critically studied by Johnson, 
Neely, and Alling (97), They compared Stanford-Binet and Columbia 
Mental Maturity Scale scores with reading and arithmetic scores for a 
group of children with cerebral palsy and a control group. It was con 
cluded that the two tests had relatively low correlation and that the 
Stanford-Binet correlated more highly with the reading and arithmetic 
scores than did the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale. Berko (14) asked 
for caution in the use of the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale since 60 to 
70 percent of children examined showed perceptual problems. He found 
that correlation between the intelligence scores of 30 normal children ob- 
tained through the Stanford-Binet and the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale 
was 0.82 with a mean IQ difference of only one point. When the subjects 
were 30 children with cerebral palsy, however, the correlation was 0.61 
with a mean difference in IQ's of 15 points. When Canter (32) ad- 
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ministered the Columbia Mental Maturity Scale to 24 children with cerebral 
palsy, he concluded that 50 percent of these children would have IQ's 
below 70. 

Other approved testing procedures include Hunter's double alternation 
performance, which was deemed suitable for use with the cerebral palsied 
by Pascal and Zax (148). Their conclusion was based on behavior ratings 
of 24 children by three persons who had worked with the children in 
various capacities for a minimum of about a year. 

Intelligence testing of children with cerebral palsy by Crowell and 
Crowell (43) showed a high correlation between mental age test scores 
found at initial and at final contact, thus suggesting reliability could be 
obtained by clinical psychologists with adequate training and experience. 
Methods of assessing the intellectual ability of preschool children with 
cerebral palsy have been developed by Haeussermann (78) and Kogan 
(104). Haeussermann’s test of educability, based on her 20 years of experi- 
ence in this area, is comprehensive and varied; Kogan’s is a multiple- 
choice picture information test. 

Predictability of mental development of children with brain injury 
as indicated by psychometric scatter was studied by Berko (15). Investigat- 
ing this area also was Reissenweber (155), who suggested a modification of 
the block design as one of the most useful single methods for evaluation of 
visuo-perceptual and organizational disturbances. Cruickshank, Bice, and 
Wallen (45) compared performance of 279 cerebral palsied children and 
107 nonhandicapped children on visuo- and tactuo-motor perception as 
well as on kinesthetic perception. Differences among spastics, athetoids, and 
nonhandicapped children were identified. A new tachistoscopic tool, the 
Syracuse Visual Figure-Background Test, was introduced. Berko ( 16) used 
the Seguin Form Board with two matched groups of 20 children, one with 
cerebral palsy and one with no known neurological disorder. He con- 
cluded that the cerebral palsy group made 10 times as many errors as 
the control group, and that the observed perceptual development of the 
cerebral palsied resembled that expected of children of a lower develop- 
mental level. Disturbances of sensation in children with hemiplegia were 
studied by Tizard, Paine, and Crothers (183). Of 106 children evaluated, 
half had sensory impairments; they found no relationship with the degree 
of motor impairment, mental status, seizures, or age of onset. Most of the 
Patients, however, showed perceptuo-motor difficulties. 


Psychological and Physical Functioning 


Reports on the functioning of disabled groups show more apparent 
differentiation between the handicapped and their nonhandicapped counter- 
Parts. Perlstein and Hood (150), for example, on studying 334 patients 
with infantile spastic hemiplegia, whose 1Q’s were approximately 20 points 
below the norm, concluded that age, race, sex, presence of seizures, side 
involvement, and time of onset were all factors related to IQ. Of added 
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They compared the adjustment of adolescents with visible handicaps and 
of nonvisibly handicapped adolescents with cardiac conditions, and found, 
in general, that the cardiac subject appeared more similar to the normal 
than to the heterogeneous group of handicapped (66). Studying levels of 
aspiration, Wenar (205, 206) reported that handicapped persons, when. 
faced with a motor task, maintained a realistic attitude toward their capa: 
bilities for only a limited time, changing under pressure to wishful rather 
than realistic goals. The small nonhandicapped control group became in- 
creasingly realistic. 

In an interview study of 72 boys with muscular dystrophy, Truitt (185) 
found remarkable lack of depression, lack of sympathy-demanding state- 
ments, and lack of personal identification with their own crippling con- 
dition. Mussen and Newman (135) studied teacher ratings on ll per 
sonality characteristics of 27 handicapped children. The more poorly ad. 
justed children scored high on achievement need; well-adjusted children 
tended to show greater acceptance of their need for dependency and aspira: 
tions toward more realistic goals. 

The question of motivation in cerebral palsied children was tapped by 
Garmezy and Harris (68), who found that verbal praise was generally 
ineffectual and material incentives did not maintain their effectiveness if 
used repeatedly. Occasional variations in the incentive were more fruitful. 
Relationships among motivation, adjustment, and anxiety in 35 nursery- 
school children with cerebral palsy were investigated by Holden (86). 
He rated 74 percent as average or high in motivation, and found a cor 
relation of 0.79 between high motivation ratings and good physical or 
social progress. 

There are implications for classroom management of children subject 
to epileptic seizures in Liberson’s study (117) of the physiology of emo: 
tions and of mechanisms by which environment may stimulate seizures. 
Consideration should also be given to Graham’s study (75). This attempted | 
to identify and measure dimensions of personality which might be related 
to frequency of seizures in a group of epileptic patients, but it indicated 
that defensiveness, hostility, anxiety, and low tolerance for anxiety were 
not significantly related to seizure frequency. ] 

There has been little research on problems of adjustment after polio- 
myelitis, and the sample studies are minimal, but the implications for 
educational planning may be of value. Conn (38) reported on the personali- 
ties of 14 patients in a respirator unit at a children's hospital, presenting 
a composite picture of fixed compulsive behavior differing from the “ner 
vous tension” of the average person under emotional stress as well as from 
overneurotic behavior. Arnold (8) reported a follow-up study of six 
adolescents and their parents a minimum of three years after the onset of 
poliomyelitis. He concluded that reactions to illness were appropriate to 
family background; that aspirations of the parents for their children were — 
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unrealistic; that the patients desired social acceptance and personal feeling 
of body normalcy although severely disabled. Seidenfeld (170) found that 
breathing difficulties in poliomyelitis were often related to pre-illness 
emotional state and were influenced by threats and fears of interfering with 
breathing, particularly during weaning from respirator support. 

Research on emotional aspects of cardiac deviations in children reflects 
interest of a few professional workers. Brazelton, Holder, and Talbot (26) 
studied 20 children and their mothers to evaluate emotional factors in 
chronic illness and their effect on disease, and made recommendations to 
help both parents and children meet their adjustment problems realistically. 
Josselyn, Simon, and Eells (98) explored anxiety in children with cardiac 
illness recuperating at a specific convalescent home and urged psychiatric 
treatment to eradicate causes of anxiety and facilitate convalescence. In 
reviewing emotional needs of children with heart disease, Ivey (94) 
stressed preventive mental hygiene for disabled children. 

Blom and Nicholas (21) reported on psychotherapy with 28 children 
with rheumatoid arthritis. Therapy improved general emotional adjust- 
ment to the disability rather than alleviated joint symptoms. In general, 
however, after therapy, children’s remissions came sooner, response to 
medical treatment was more favorable, and fewer attacks were noted. 
Successful psychotherapy was also discussed by Perman and Rapoport 
(151) who worked with a depressed three-year-old child, congenitally 
handicapped and hospitalized. Albee (3) suggested a group approach to 
helping hospitalized children become free of anxieties and fears. Erickson 
(57) reported play interviews for four-year-old hospitalized children. 

Psychosomatic aspects of special health problems were discussed by 
Chapman, Loeb and Young (35), who suggested that personality problems 
of children with duodenal ulcers are mainly in areas of (a) unmet needs of 
affection and emotional security, (b) expression of hostile feeling, and 
(c) resultant passivity and subnormal assertiveness with desperate need for 
affectionate approval. Asthma was studied by Bostock (25) and by Harris 
and Shure (82). The latter report concluded that although emotional 
factors are often an integral part of asthma, they may be either the result 
of the asthma or act as nonspecific precipitators or aggravators of an attack. 

The personal adjustment of the handicapped is influenced by the impact 
of society upon him as an individual and by attitudes toward the disabled 
as a group. According to Meyerson ( 128), “It is society, far more than the 
condition of the body which determines what a person will be permitted to 
do and how he will behave.” His generalizations included: (a) Physique 
is a social stimulus. (b) Physique arouses expectations for behavior. (c) 
Physique is one of the criteria for assigning a person to a social role. (d) 
Physique influences a person's perception of himself both directly through 
comparison with others and indirectly through others’ expectations of him. 
Berreman (17) supported this theory by describing the handicapped as a 
minority group and suggesting that some major problems would be pre- 
ventable through sensitizing the nonhandicapped. 
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Introducing a new methodology in studying psychological ecology of 
children, Barker and Wright (10) investigated the psychological environ. 
ment and behavior of a small group of physically handicapped, Institution. — 
alized handicapped children were compared with the general child popula. 
tion as to richness of living, community status, and areas of interest in 
Force’s study (64). Testing the impact of peer society on handicapped chil. _ 
dren, with 63 physically handicapped and 361 normal children, he con. _ 
cluded: (a) Physically handicapped children are not as well accepted as n 
normal children in integrated classes at the elementary-school level, (b) The 
psychological integration of physically handicapped children among normal — 
peers cannot be achieved by mere physical presence in a mixed group, (e) - 
Physical disabilities have varying social yalues with cerebral palsy ranking 
lowest. Also of interest are the results of Soldwedel and Terrill’s socio» 
metric tests given to 32 children (10 physically handicapped and 22 non- 
handicapped) and to their parents (178), Findings suggested that although 
children in this population identified themselves sociometrically as “inte. 
grated,” their parents identified them with other handicapped children, 
Block’s work (19) indicated that sources of frustration and maladjust- 
ment in the cerebral palsied are ultimately derived from the broader social 
setting, although they appear to rise within the family setting, 


Parents , 
The impact of a crippling condition on the child and his family is severe 


Bice (18), observing parents and young adults, noted the influence of 
parents on the handicapped child's self-concept. An important 74 percent 
showed negative parental attitudes which have an effect on children's 
personality development. Zanker (222) also contributed through his study 


toward their handicapped children. According to Miller (129), who studied 
four groups of 55 children With cerebral palsy and their parents, the child 
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with a mild handicap appeared to have more severe adjustment problems 
arising from disturbed parent-child relationships than did the child with a 
severe handicap. 

Gurney (77) interviewed parents of 25 children with congenital amputa- 
tions to study problems of children’s acceptance of prosthetic devices. She 
found that parents’ positive reactions toward prostheses helped the child 
to accept them. The New York University project (142), dealing with 
159 children with various upper extremity amputations, revealed that 90 
percent of them accepted prostheses, Among the motivating factors listed 
was “a clear, unequivocal desire on the part of parents for the child’s 
independence and prosthetic rehabilitation.” 

Wortis and Cooper (217), in reporting the life histories of 63 cerebral 
palsied individuals over the age of 15, found that families of these persons 
had been negatively affected by the presence of the handicapped child and 
that the situation difficulties had increased in destructive effect as the child 
grew older. Boles (23) concluded that mothers of older children, both of 
cerebral palsied and nonhandicapped, were more guilty, rejecting, and 
unrealistic than mothers of younger children. In his comparison of per- 
sonality traits of mothers of 60 cerebral palsied children with mothers of 
60 nonhandicapped children, he suggested that the former group were 
significantly more overprotective and maritally conflicted than the control 
group. Jacobs’ consideration of parent’s anxiety and self-reproach also 
shed some light on child adjustment problems (95). 

Need for increased systematic help for parents is implicit in the pre- 
viously reported studies and the literature in general. Emphatic in this 
belief were Brazelton, Holder, and Talbot (26) who studied 20 children 
and their mothers to evaluate emotional factors in chronic illness and their 
effect on the illness. A similar study of 20 parents of cerebral palsied chil- 
dren was conducted by Moore (130). Suggestions for planning and con- 
ducting parent group discussions of problems with clinic staff members have 
been offered in abundance. One such program was described by Inger- 
sheimer, Crothers, and Kugel (92) as a result of their experiences with 
hospitalization of children convalescing from rheumatic fever. Baus, Letson, 
and Russell (12) reported a program for parents of children with epilepsy, 
with the aim of correcting prejudice and misunderstanding and relieving 
tension in parents. Call (31) described an experimental group activity 
midway between education and psychotherapy for parents of cerebral 
palsied children, Doob, Boles, and Bobrick (55) experimented with 
simultaneous group meetings of parents and their children with cerebral 
palsy with emphasis on speech techniques as a motivating factor in the 
development of social relationships and attitudes. Parent education. has 
also been stressed in general texts on the management of asthma (179) and 
epilepsy (70). 

The appearance of guides for parents of physically handicapped children 
attests to increased communication between family and professional worker. 
For example, a Public Affairs Pamphlet (212) has explained causes of 
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handicapping conditions and interpreted general child development for - 
parents. The Michigan Crippled Children's Commission has published 

guide (181) for parents of child amputees which is factual, pictorial, and 

oriented toward mental health. The U. S. Children’s Bureau (190) and the 

American Heart Association (6) have published bulletins for parents of 

children with rheumatic fever. United Cerebral Palsy Associations has 

attempted to interpret a realistic school program to laymen (189) and has 

published a nontechnical review of problems stressing psychological effect 

on parents (187); Phelps, Hopkins, and Cousins (152) have prepared. 
a comprehensive guide for parents of cerebral palsied children. "The 

Muscular Dystrophy Associations of America (134) has published a book- 

let to aid parents in the day-to-day routine care of children with muscular | 
dystrophy. 

Robertson (158) has made a major contribution to parents through 
his presentation of the effects of hospitalization and feelings of abandon. 
ment on early child development. Comprehensive descriptions of activities 
for parents and their handicapped children at home and in the hospital 
have been provided by McMullin (122) and the Wisconsin Occupational 
Therapy Association (210). 


School Programs 


Surveying the literature during this period, one is forcibly struck by a 
dearth of research studies and descriptive materials in the area of program 
administration, classroom management, curriculum development, method- 
ology, and teacher education. There is some evidence, however, that pro- 
fessional workers have been evaluating ongoing programs for handicapped 
children. A comprehensive look at the administration and organization 
of the cerebral palsy program of the New York City Schools was reported 
by the Coordinating Council for Cerebral Palsy in New York City (42), 
a nonschool agency. The data served as bases for program recommenda- 
tions. Wrightstone (218) reported on two groups of New York City 
children in orthopedic classes and made suggestions for program improve- 
ment. The children were studied through academic achievement, individual 
psychological evaluations, social work interviews, parent attitude, ortho- 
pedic examination, and instructional practices. On a national basis, Simches 
and Cicenia (176) surveyed the administration of home instruction for 
handicapped children, and Schuchman (169) studied the programs in 250 
cities, 84 percent of which had organized home instruction. Richards (156), 
after a study of the school use of the Executone, set up standards for its 
operation by homehound children, including minimum age of the child, 
his intellectual ability, the type of disability, classroom techniques, and 
the amount of privacy available for both the teacher and the pupil. He 
concluded that the school-to-home telephone cannot be considered a sub- 
stitute for the home teacher. 

Wishik (211) called for an over-all co-ordinated community program 
for cerebral palsied children. Hanna, Wolfe, and Walch (79), after sur- 
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veying 73 patients in Austin, Texas, defined the specific functions of the 
cerebral palsy center as treatment, research, and training. The concept of 
a co-ordinated interdisciplinary teacher education program in the area of 
cerebral palsy was described by Connor (41). 

Considerable attention has been given to integration of handicapped 
children into activities of their nonhandicapped peers. The success of the 
National Foundation’s citizenship education project (136) to foster under- 
standing and acceptance of disabled children was important. The report 
included a guide and materials to help regular class pupils in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. Fenton’s case study (58) described inclusion in 
a regular class of a child confined to a wheel chair. McGarrett (121), too, 
showed regular classroom teachers the feasibility of accepting a severely 
handicapped child in school. Upon studying 734 pupils subject to con- 
vulsive disorders, Tenny (182) indicated that most children with epilepsy 
can be educated in the regular school program. He concluded that only 
10 percent need major consideration and service in special education. 
Fenton and Goldberg (61) described the Rochester, New York, plan for 
aiding even the severely orthopedically handicapped children in their 
transfer to the regular high-school program. Wishik and Klapper’s recom- 
mendation (214) of a multidiagnostic unit in a regular school building 
to serve children with various disabilities, and of facilitating the handi- 
capped child’s participation in the regular school classroom whenever 
feasible, concurs with apparent general belief. According to Force (64) 
and Soldwedel and Terrill (178), however, factors other than physical 
deviations should not be overlooked in school placement. 

The question of integration with nonhandicapped children is emphasized 
for extracurricular activities, too, as reported by Carter (34) and Herzog 
(84), whose experimentations proved that handicapped children's par- 
ticipation in a regular camping program with nonhandicapped children 
can be mutually beneficial. Goodwin and Gross (73) described an inte- 
grated camping program. They suggested adaptations in crafts, athletics, 
nature study, dramatics, music, and swimming that would enable the 
disabled camper to participate. Hunt. (90) explored subtle biosocial inter- 
actions of the disabled and their determination of recreation needs of 
individuals. The National Society for Crippled Children and Adults’ guide 
(137) is important for those concerned with camping in both special and 
regular camps accepting handicapped children. ; 

_ Many articles have been published on modification of physical educa- 
tion and recreation programs and efforts toward therapy for the handi- 
capped. A short term camping experience for children with cardiac 
Conditions was described by Sellwood (171). United Cerebral Palsy 
Associations published manuals for setting up a day camp (186) and for 
organizing and administering a swimming program (188) for cerebral 
Palsied children. Particularly helpful to school personnel are reports on 
Swimming by Wolfin (215) and on rehabilitation in the schools by Davies 
49), and a volume on adapted physical education by Daniels (48). 
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Scherr and Frankel (165) experimented with physical conditioning 
asthmatic children and developed a program which tends to combat 
disease and improve personality adjustment in individual and grou 
activities. E 
The use of group activity in recreation programs for the handicapped has 
been reported favorably. Schleichkorn and Levine (166), drew up gui 
for such a program, based on work with a young adult group of cer 
palsied. Pennock (149) stressed group activities in selecting and adapti 
activities for children with various physical abnormalities. J 
Emphasis on an early and comprehensive program of education an 
care of children with physical disabilities is noted in reports from ex 
mental and demonstration centers. Although descriptions of ongoing pr 
grams and calls for more service to young children are abundant, con 
evidence of the values accruing are scant. Larson (112) found that th 
educational, social, and personal experience needs of physically handi 
capped preschool children were not so well met as those of the physica ly 1 
normal Yum (220, 221) identified the need for co-ordinated medical 
and educational programs for multiply handicapped children with cerebral | 
palsy, and stressed an adapted nursery school. Preschool organizations — 
emphasize the role of parents in reports on group therapy, parent educa: 
tion, parent participation, and workshops. The occupational therapists’ | 
role in preparing children for academic activities was noted by Frome - 
(67) for hospitalized tubercular children and by Robinault (159) for the 
cerebral palsied in the integrated occupational therapy-school program. 
. Problems of preschool program administration have been described by | 
Ward (199), especially those of planning, transportation, and prevalence 
of communicable disease. Wolinsky (216) discussed the professional | 
dynamics of situations that involve representatives of various disciplines — 
in planning for the orthopedically handicapped. He emphasized objectives — 
in group therapy for health supervision, socialization, and observation by 
staff. Important for educators is Denhoff's definition of the role of the 
nursery teacher of physically handicapped children, which highlights — 
the teacher’s responsibility as observer and recorder as well as moderator | 
or interpreter between the parents and the physician (51). He stressed need 
for developmental observations by the teacher as a team member. ie | 
The complex teaching-learning process for the handicapped requires 
the skills and ingenuity of representative professional workers. Special 
devices for teaching the physically disabled include Dorward and Rosen- 
berg’s (56) and Jensen and Kossack’s (96) modifications of standard pe 
school materials on basic education principles. Langdon, Ream, and | 
Doebler (110), who studied the use of toys by cerebral palsied children, — 
emphasize meeting the needs of specific children with various disabilities. 
Smith (177) presented ideas and suggestions on one-hand typing. A group | 
of occupational therapists (7) Suggested specific types of writing and | 
methods of teaching writing skills to the handicapped. The California (74) 
and the New York State (141) departments of education published educa- 
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tional materials for children with cerebral palsy prepared and tested by 
teachers. Finger painting as a creative classroom activity was clearly 
described by Grubbs (76). Morrison's experimentation (131) with a 
10-day study trip by bus for 20 crippled children has implications for 
expanded school curriculum for children usually restricted in mobility. 

The use of music either as a therapeutic agent or an important school 
activity for handicapped children is referred to increasingly in the litera- 
ture, although most reports in this area seem to fall into the category of 
“how to” or “I think.” Meyers (127) reported the status of music educa- 
tion and music therapy with special reference to the cerebral palsied. The 
effects of music on physical and mental responses have been explored by 
Kingsmill (103), Weigl (203), Podolsky (153), Fielding (62), and May 
(125). The California School Supervisors Association (30), Allen (4), and 
Standing (180) have produced materials to help teachers adapt their music 
programs for participation by handicapped children, Murray (133) has 
emphasized to pediatric nurses the advantage of using a guitar as well 
as extensive knowledge of and enthusiasm for folk songs and popular 
music. 

Specific devices and techniques for increased self care and independent 
living have broadened horizons for handicapped persons. Leaders in this 
area are Rusk and others (160), whose booklet describes over 200 aids with 
illustrations and specific suggestions for their procurement and use. Al- 
though this material does not apply specifically to school children, applica- 
tions are obvious. Educational materials for physically disabled home- 
makers have been prepared by the National Tuberculosis Association (138) 
and by Rusk and others (161). Creative devices include an adjustable 
frame and mouthstick for independent typing by quadriplegics with neck 
involvement, reported by Bastable (11), and the Buckley-Slominski acrylic 
mouthpiece (28) to enable disabled persons lacking hand control to operate 
an electric wheel chair and typewriter. The organization, We, the Handi- 
capped, developed functional travel aids (202) and devices for automobile 
driving (201) which have extended the mobility of the handicapped. 
Ward (200) pointed out how minor alterations in ready-to-wear clothing 
may help the disabled child become independent in dressing himself. 

Results of the few follow-up studies of youths with physical handicaps 
are important for school programing. Curtis’ work (47) with 200 cerebral 
Palsied adults indicated serious emotional, psychological, and vocational 
Problems faced by the majority of those registered with United Cerebral 
Palsy of New York City. Usdane (191) also described some major prob- 
lems in attempting a realistic approach to employment of young cerebral 
palsied adults. Bloustein’s follow-up study (22) of 129 severely handi- 
capped high-school graduates of home instruction revealed that special 
training was directly linked with job success. He, too, reported inadequate 
job preparation. Interestingly, cardiac patients did exceptionally well 
Vocationally, while poliomyelitis and cerebral palsy resulted in lowest 
employment levels; most jobs were in clerical and sales areas. 
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Need for prevocational training and guidance for the cerebral si 
while in school has been emphasized. Glick and Donnell (71) and Mear y 
(120) have pointed to principles, problems, and specific efforts in thi 
direction. Gaynes (69) reported that schools have done little to prov 
training. Fleischer and Karl (63) developed a chart which may be u 
to the teacher of cerebral palsied children in planning vocational progra 
Whitehouse (208) noted that vocational rehabilitation was less succe 
for the cerebral palsied than for those who had poliomyelitis. However, 
study of 250 cerebral palsied trainees by Maschmeyer and others (12 
revealed significant improvement in daily living skills for those trai ed 
in a special center. 1 

Physically handicapped college youths have been given special con: | 
sideration. For example, from a survey of 59 such students attendi 
Hunter College over a 10-year period, Lerner and Martin (113) repo 
that with suitable and adequate services a successful college experience ai 
employment are feasible. However, upon studying problems of college: 
age persons with convulsive disorders, Abraham (1) concluded that ¢ ll 
colleges and universities do not adhere to the philosophy of equal educa: 
tional opportunity for all when dealing with epileptics. He called for 
co-ordinated efforts of public education and student guidance. Haring, | 
Stern, and Cruickshank (81) suggested that through use of carefull 
planned and executed workshop techniques, attitudes of professional work- 
ers toward the handicapped could be changed in a positive direction, _ 


Conclusions , 


The reviewers’ general impressions of studies in this field during a six- 
year period may be summarized as follows: (a) There has been increased 
interest and direction in studies to identify learning and adjustment prob: — 
lems, without comparable research in school program adjustments to | 
accommodate these deviations. Education of children with crippling con- 
ditions and special health problems is provided in a variety of settings 
including hospitals, the home, residential and day schools, and special 
and regular classes, yet little research relative to programing has been 
noted. (b) In the second half of the period there was a general decrease. 
in the number of studies and reports on the education of the physically 1 
handicapped. (c) Cerebral palsy continued to command more attention or 
researchers than other areas of disability. There was increased concern for 
the multiply handicapped of this group. Apparently there is more attention 
to school grouping by educational need than by medical diagnosis. (d) 
There was increased production of practical and interpretive materials 
for parents of children with various disabilities, and of reports on more 
systematic approaches to parent education, guidance, and therapy- (e) | 

The quality of research design and analysis continued to suffer from in- — 
adequacy of size and selection of both subjects and controls, lack of 
consideration of multiplicity and complexity of variables (particularly 
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in the social structure) , and isolation without relationship to theories and 
findings of other studies. There is a tendency to neglect theoretical re- 
search and to concentrate on immediate practical problems. Too often the 
findings are too inconclusive to warrant wide application; seldom are they 
repeated and related to each other. 

The following are anticipated for the future: increased and more 
systematic research motivated by financial support from the federal gov- 
ernment and private health agencies; co-ordination and integration of 
research: and information concerning various areas of special education, 
as interest in multiple handicaps is intensified; more clear definition of 
the role of the teacher in various multidisciplinary settings; further testing 
of the application of theories from other social and behavioral sciences; 
and evaluation of educational offerings through longitudinal and follow-up 
studies, 
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CHAPTER V 


The Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


LOUIS M. DICARLO 


Tur tasr five years was a period of prolific and creative basic research 
in audition theory. Practical research in the education and rehabilitation 
of the deaf was not conducted with the same spirit of objectivity and 
determination in examining crucial issues. Consequently, an important 
concern is with research which has failed to appear. Research in audition 
provided a theoretical framework based on precise specification of stimuli, 
rigorous controls, abundant checks, and consistency with replication. 

Wever and Lawrence’s Physiological Acoustics (133) considered middle- 
ear behavior under various experimental conditions and described relative 
motion in bone conduction involving translation and compression com- 
ponents. Davis (19) summarized experimentation in biophysics and 
physiology of the inner ear. Galambos (43, 44) in a series of brilliant 
experiments demonstrated the function of neural mechanisms in audition, 
especially the auditory pathways from the cortex to the cochlea through 
the reticular formation, revealing a motor connection to complete the 
auditory feedback loop. 

Bekesy (3, 4, 5, 6) constructed a mechanical model of the cochlea, 
using the skin on the arm as a sense organ comparable to the organ of 
Corti, His research permitted him to study funneling action, summation 
and inhibition, and demultiplication phenomena pertaining to audition 
in the nervous system. Zwislocki’s measurements of the impedance of 
normal and pathological ears led him to the development of a mathematical 
model reflecting the dynamics of middle-ear behavior (139, 140, 141). 

ese researches constitute a body of knowledge sufficient for a lifetime 
of study. Even so, basic research continues to extend vistas of learning. 


Basic Considerations 


vergine Ap 
with discovery of hearing loss and terminating in adulthood con- 
tribute to understanding of the adjustment process at different critical 
levels. Research in progress on developmental and deviant behavior of 
the deaf should be accelerated (1, 97, 98, 99, 107). Related research, 
including investigation of communication methods, should clear away 
fog of preconceptions and is imperative. 
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Definitions 


Disagreement continued as to definition of hearing impairment (26), 
The opinion exists (26) that deafness and hearing are either/or entities, _ 
Davis (20) evaluated deafness in terms of the difficulty hearing loss 
imposes on oral communication. He proposed hypocusis as partial loss of 
hearing. Hardness of hearing would correspond to hypocusis and together 
with deafness would imply abnormality primarily as a loss of sensitivity 
measured by audiometric techniques. 

Davis (20) postulated 16 decibels as the area where difficulty in under- 
standing speech begins, and 82 decibels as complete loss of hearing for 
speech. He offered dysacusis as a more satisfactory term to describe hearing 
loss not due to loss of auditory sensitivity. He pointed out that deafness 
and hardness of hearing are qualified terms, A child may be deaf, but an 
adult with the same hearing loss might be hard of hearing. 

Streng and others (118) advanced a five-stage classification with 20 
decibels as a mild loss and 75 decibels as profound. Silverman (109) 
similarly employed a five-stage classification with the extremes below 
30 and above 80. Agreement exists concerning one end of the continuum. 
Eighty decibels has been accepted as profound deafness when the child 
has the impairment before acquiring speech. Implicitly the different class- 
ifications relate the quantitative hearing loss to some performance scale 
chiefly involving perception of communication. 


Differential Diagnosis 


Adaptation and refinement of the galvanic skin response (GSR) and 
electroencephalogram (EEG) to audiometric procedures provided a new 
approach to an evaluation of deafness and auditory disturbances. Stewart 
(112, 113) constructed a GSR, employing AC amplification (rather than 
DC), which provided greater stability in the measuring instrument. 
Stewart’s instrumentation permitted fewer false positive judgments al- 
though often little information can be obtained during the test procedure. 

Derbyshire and McDermott (21), Goldstein and his co-workers (49, 50, 
51, 52) utilized EEG for testing of auditory acuity. This method has 
an advantage over GSR, especially with younger children, who exhibit 
hyperactivity and traumatization to the test situation. These techniques 
supported the belief that many communication disturbances and disabilities 
are not directly related to decreased auditory sensitivity. But no absolutely 
satisfactory test has been developed. Neither the GSR nor the EEG has 
replaces the time-honored procedure of observing the child over a period 
of time. 

It is often difficult to determine whether children present true symbolic 
disabilities, the communicative process contaminated by failure to develop 
simple discriminatory behavior; or whether in some children input events 
are so distorted physiologically that simple recognition or identification 
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cannot be completed. DiCarlo (25) evaluated symptomatic behavior of 
children whose communicative disorders stem from etiological factors. 
DiCarlo (25) and Minski (87) studied diagnostic techniques and re- 
ported that even under optimum conditions tests may fail to differentiate 
deaf, brain-injured, mentally retarded, and emotionally disturbed children. 
Characteristics in common are unresponsiveness to sound, delayed vocabu- 
lary, speech, and language development, and breakdown in the communi- 
cative process. 

Cohen (17), Goodhill (53), Hannigan (56), Myklebust (91), Rosen 
(101), Thomsen (125), and Fisch (36) attempted to provide criteria 
for differentiating between “congenital aphasic" and deaf children. Even 
where deafness has been established, often other impairments exist simul- 
taneously (36). Realization that other handicaps may co-exist has led 
to creation of facilities for educating such individuals (30). Research 
indicates a trend toward use of refined diagnostic techniques, which in- 
clude an important breakthrough. 


Incidence 


There has been no adequate comprehensive nationwide census of chil. 
dren with hearing impairments. Estimates based on sampling are avail- 
able. A recent report (29) showed 15,237 hearing-handicapped (deaf) 
children in 60 residential schools for the deaf, 7791 children in 31 day 
schools, 2287 in nine denominational and private schools, and 2820 mul- 
tiple-handicapped hearing-impaired children in 11 educational institutions 
providing instruction for multiple-handicapped children, This accounts for 
28,135 children. 

Johnson (67) estimated 200,000 hearing-impaired children, 0.5 percent 
of a school population of 40,000,000, to be in need of special education. 
Brown’s questionnaires to directors and supervisors of special education 
in all states revealed many ambiguities and conflicting tendencies (16). 
Criterion values for selecting hearing-impaired children ranged from 20 to 
55 decibels. Some states did not possess or employ audiometers. Returns 


accounted for 11,019,504 children, of whom 80,159 had hearing losses. 


Lip-reading instruction was being provided for 11,292; 8592 were re- 
g instruction wW g P idual hearing aids; 3052 were 


ceiving auditory training; 4703 owned indiv. 


receiving special training. 1 
Since 80159 is AW 0.7 percent of 11,019,504, the best esti- 
mates of the number of children with impaired hearing in the entire 
school population probably lie between 225,000 and 280,000. The investi- 
gations emphasize the need for a nationwide census, both to locate these 
children and to determine how they are being educated. The data show 
that special education is available to less than 25 percent of the estimated 
earing-handicapped school population. Thus, many hearing-impaired 
children are in public schools which have few if any facilities to meet 

their needs. 
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Etiology 


Research into the etiology of deafness continues to support the hy 
esis that deafness may result from many factors. Fowler and B f 
studied 270 permanently deaf children to determine the etiological fa 
responsible. Their findings indicated that some deafness, such as ot 
rosis, may be inherited, but in many instances causal factors 
determined, Rubin (104), on the basis of history and examination | 
children at a hard-of-hearing clinic, found prenatal factors respon: 
nonconductive deafness. He listed otitis media as the major ¢ 


tests of hearing as a screening device, then administered [ 
and obtained 85-percent agreement. Play audiometry was successful wi 
children two and one-half years old and older; PGSR audiometry, wi 
children two years of age. Follow-up studies indicated good agreeme 
with original findings. He concluded that play audiometry should | 


(EDR) and EEG audiometry were sometimes inadequate, Derh 
and McDermott (21) adapted and further refined EEG echniqu 
hearing testing. Their procedures included sedation. They developed 
method for evaluating and equating responses to threshold levels. Cc 
tinued refinement of their techniques offers much promise. Ruhm am 
Carhart (105) devised procedures for measuring speech reception thre 
olds by means of EDR, using electric shock to condition the EDR t 
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fits parameters of learning theory but shows severe limitations when 
to individuals with restricted linguistic and perception 
skills. Wedenberg (131) experimented with the auropalpebral reflex, which 
is mediated through the facial nerve, He tested 20 infants and found 
intensity values between 105 and 115 decibels necessary to elicit the reflex. 
Kodman (72) sought to determine the accuracy of teacher identifica- 
tion of children with hearing losses. His study indicated that teacher 
identification of children with mild to severe losses 
than pure chance, but very inefficient as compared with audiometric 
testing. 
The Scottish Council for Research in Education (108) reported an 
audiometric and educational survey designed to determine educational 


: 


lined a suitable testing program. DiCarlo and Gardner (27), comparing 
the efficiency of three group pure tone tests, tested 519 children from 
kindergarten to twelfth grade. They found no single best test, 

bining individual with modification of pulse tone techniques, they demon- 
strated screening to be efficient and economical. Today, most states require 
hearing testing. A real research need exists for the standardization of 


audiometric procedures. 


3 
: 


Intelligence 

Disagreement about intelligence measurement of deaf children was 
more concerned with the verbal than the nonverbal 
0, some investigators still use caution in assessing intelligence from non- 
verbal performance. Lavos (76), studying the among 
three tests of nonlanguage, employed the Chicago Non-Verbal Examination, 
the Pintner General Ability Test, and the Beta Examination. He 
studied stability rehability, the effect of time lapse between administra- 
tions. Correlations ranged from .58 to .69, lower correlations accom- 
panying larger intervals. He found lower correlations between performance 
in verbal intelligence among the deaf than among the hearing. He 
discovered that the tests do not predict well 
should not be used interchangeably. 

Du Toit (31), measuring the intelligence of 

y up seven criteria for be 
number of tests, His final battery 
Four Dots, Completion of Symbol Series, Identical Pairs 
Mone's Faces Test, Figure R Classification, 
Raven's Progressive Matrices. Odd-even reliability was .96; stability 
hability over a six-month interval was .97. Provisional norms 
Provided. According to Du Toit’s findings, the deaf have normal 
ligence, but the elimination of tests and the violation of standard 
Procedures raised serious questions as to whether these findings 
Beneralized. 
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Lavos (77) analyzed the relationship between IQ on the nonlanguage 
test and language achievement among deaf children who had learned 
language through special techniques. Subjects were equated for onset 
of deafness prior to language development and for severity of heari 
loss. Differences between pairs for sex and age were not statistically 
reliable. Coefficients of correlations, though statistically significant, were 
much below what is expected to establish the validity and reliability of 
specific tests. à 

Levine and Iscoe (79) explored the feasibility of using the Progressive 
Matrices to evaluate the intelligence of the deaf. Comparison of males 
with females, and the congenitally deaf with the adventitiously deaf showed 
no significant differences. Correlation of the Matrices with the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test and with the Wechsler-Bellevue were significant. 

Hiskey (59) administered the Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude to 
446 deaf children and 380 hearing children aged 4 to 10. The IQ for 
the deaf was in the mid-90's. He concluded that although the deaf excelled 
slightly on some items demanding visual perception, hearing children 
had an advantage on items where vocalization aided retention, | 

Stunkel (120) tested the performance of deaf and hearing college stu- 
dents on verbal and nonverbal intelligence tests, using 67 juniors and 
seniors at Gallaudet College and 200 hearing persons who took the 
Federal-Service Entrance Examination. The deaf were inferior in vocabu- 
lary, grammar, reading comprehension, and arithmetic reasoning. They. 
ranked no higher than the lowest quartile on all parts of the National 
College Sophomore Cooperative Tests with two exceptions: Gallaudet 
seniors ranked at the 42 percentile for mathematics and 32 percentile 
for mechanics of expression. Lane (74), studying performance test scores 
of deaf children, concluded that measurement of intelligence remains 
contingent on performance tests and pointed out the need for tests not 
related to educational achievement. 

Bilger (8), carefully analyzing the limitations of intelligence scales, 
found that many tests (Seguin Formboard, Kohs Block-Design, Picture: 
Completion, Knox Cube) proved too difficult for younger children and 
too easy for older children. Retest of 83 children showed significant. 
improvement in performance; but even though the tests were adapted for 
the deaf, the deaf tended to scale 10 IQ points lower than the hearing 
children. 

At the present time no tests exist for the deaf which permit prediction 
of verbal performance level. 


Preschool Training 
Many hearing and speech centers and most schools for the deaf accept 
preschool children three to four years of age. Better techniques for dis 
covering and classifying hearing losses facilitate more adequate educa: 
tional placement. The transistor hearing aid and more active instruction 
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from hearing and speech centers have increased attendance of this pre- 
school population. 

Bennett (7) surveyed parents of deaf children and their success or 
failure in carrying out instructions offered in the John Tracy Clinic 
Correspondence Course for Home Instruction. She found success cor- 
related with parental attitude, emotional environment, and faithfulness 
and consistency in carrying out the instruction. Simmons (110), studying 
preschool children with threshold losses for hearing speech, rated regard 
for the teacher in terms of affection, regard for her as an authority figure, 
their relationships to other children, and leadership tendencies. These 
children sought less affection from the teacher, but responded to her as 
an authority figure, as did hearing children. Although half of the hearing- 
impaired group appeared to be isolated in play, it appeared not to be 
self-imposed. Monaghan (88) thought school and kindergarten social 
activities critical for deaf children. 

Vorce (129), on teaching young deaf children to speak, contended 
that speech skills should be an outgrowth of expression. Children’s needs 
for words to convey strong emotional feeling, inquiry or question, and 
expression help them develop spontaneous and natural speech before 
more formal training. Marianna (85) supported Vorce’s (129) hypothesis. 
Hofsteater (61), totally deaf since infancy, reported his own experience. 
His parents, both deaf, used finger spelling in methods similar to those 
used with hearing children. At no time did he communicate through speech 
or speech reading, but he learned to read at an early age. The question 
remains as to the development he might have attained if he had used 
speech, 

Although no clear-cut research has appeared concerning the value of 
preschool training for deaf children, the trend is toward acceptance of 
children at preschool ages in education facilities, both residential and 
nonresidential. 


Educational Placement and Achievement 


Reynolds (100) sought to determine whether, under regular school 
conditions, children with minimal hearing losses (under 30 decibels) 
have more difficulty than hearing children in establishing suitable goals 
of personality and social adjustment. No significant statistical differences 
between the two groups were found. Adjustment of the hard-of-hearing 
gtoup may have been facilitated by the lip-reading training they had 
been receiving. 

Fusfeld (41), investigating academic progress, administered the Stanford 
Achievement Test to candidates for admission to Gallaudet two different 
years. Although when compared with the academic achievement of the 
average deaf population the results were impressive, the students in the 
experiment were selected and at that, it required 13 years of schooling 
for the children to attain a ninth-grade achievement. Results confirmed 
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previous findings that deaf children are at least four years educationally 
retarded, even when first-rate instruction is provided. Fiedler (35) con 
pared good and poor learners among young deaf children in an 
school. She found that best learners come from a higher-income gr 
have more and better preschool education, are physically superior, | 
have had fewer traumatizing emotional experiences in childhood. The P | 
learners performed superiorly on the Goodenough Draw a Man Test and 
on visual perception and projective tests of personality functioning, — 
Birch and Birch (10), with the Leiter International Performance Sca 
successfully predicted school achievement. They compared Leiter 
at entrance and teacher estimates of potential, with achievement rati 
of children in school one to three years, Teacher estimates and the Leiter 
correlated .86. Achievement was predicted .71. Teachers’ intelligence e 
mates predicted achievement .82. McIntire, Taylor, and Shellgrain (83) 
believed that children with severe hearing impairments can be educated 
in regular schools, but success depends on teamwork, evaluation, parent | 
participation, and social growth. Ewing (33) reported results of two 
studies: (a) the value of hearing aids in educating the deaf and (b) th 
mental, emotional, and social development of the deaf child. 
Brereton (15) studied three types of schooling for children with hearing 
impairments: in regular classes with hearing children, in classes for deaf 
and hard-of-hearing children in regular schools, and in classes in segregated 
schools. The study outlined an attempt to place children on the basis of 
their needs rather than hearing loss and indicated how language problems 
r (12) proposed a program. 
for children with moderate permanent hearing loss who have not developed _ 


p: 


Streng (117), using information from spe 
of special education in co; 


performed no better 
She concluded that h 


children with impaired hearing can be educated in public schools but — 
specially prepared. Goetzinger and Rousey (48) 4 
performance of congenitally deaf children and 
those deaf before the age of three. There appeared to be no differences 
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between the achievement of congenitally deaf children with deaf parents 
and that of congenitally deaf children with hearing parents. 

Educational placement of children with impaired hearing appears to 
depend on various factors. The need for differential placement according 
to needs, based on evaluation of the child’s potential in addition to his 
hearing impairment, has support from many agencies. Superintendents 
of schools have become more aware that educational placement of the 
hearing-impaired child requires many facilities. Many historical factors 
have contributed to this awareness. Nevertheless, research for classification 
of this important issue has become imperative. 


Communication Skills: Theoretical Considerations 


Fairbanks (34), modeling the speech mechanism as a servosystem, 
portrayed the specific relationships between input and output events and 
labeled the auditory mechanism a corrective device stabilizing and 
minimizing error. The theory is consistent for the development of speech 
and language in hearing individuals, and the model illustrated the lack 
of a theoretical framework for the deaf. Skinner (111), describing the 
basic unit of analysis as the verbal operant, revealed that dependency 
relationships between stimulus variables and verbal responses are com- 
pleted, enhanced, or debilitated by differential social reinforcement from 
other members of the speech community. Although he tried to set his 
constructs within the framework of a single-stage model, his development 
implied the need for a mediation hypothesis. 

Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum (94) resorted to factor analysis to 
investigate the dimensions of meaning. A group of 100 subjects placed 
each of 50 concepts on a seven-point scale. Thurstone’s Centroid Method 
was used to analyze the matrix of intercorrelations and extract three 
identifiable factors: evaluation, potency, and activity. Theory construction 
followed interpretation of meaning on the basis of a mediation hypothesis. 
McCarthy (82) discussed communication theory in relation to problems 
of the deaf. Mowrer (89) analyzed language learning within the structure 
of psychoanalytical identification and modern learning theories. He 
found it to require identification with important people in the child's 
environment and to develop consistently with principles of learning re- 
inforcement, 


Visuo-motor and Conceptual Processes 


Few studies on visuo-motor perception of deaf children appeared before 
1950 (24). Educators have accepted the assumption that deaf children 
function inferiorly to hearing children at tasks requiring higher-order 
abstractions. Myklebust and Brutten (92) administered the marble-board, 
the Goodenough, the figure-background, the perseveration, and the pattern- 
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reproduction tests to hearing and deaf populations. They concluded that 
deaf children were inferior to hearing children at reproducing marble 
board patterns. i 

This conclusion was surprising, as McKay (84) found deaf chi 
superior to hearing and mentally retarded children on Marble Boa j 
I and II. Larr (75) duplicated McKay’s design, employing two residential 
school populations. His findings supported McKay’s assertion that per 
formance of deaf children on Marble Board I was superior to performance 
of hearing children, and performance of deaf children on Marble Board. 
II was at least equal to that of hearing children. t | 

Hayes (58) replicated Myklebust and Brutten's experiment, using 
the same tests and procedures. His results supported both McKay's and. 
Larr's data, but unequivocally controverted Myklebust and Brutten’s (92) 
generalizations, 

Blair (11) studied the visual memory of deaf and hearing children, 
Equating groups for intelligence, age, and sex, he administered seven 
subtests, including the Knox cubes, the Digit Span forms, Picture Span 
Memory-for-Designs, and Object Location. He found differences in the 
visual memory of the deaf, but also discovered that the deaf were superior 
on the Knox Cube Test and Memory-for-Designs. His data indicated that 
these tests were correlated with reading ability, and he found the deaf 
retarded in reading. d 

Rosenstein (102) attempted to evaluate cognitive ability of deaf chil- 
dren unmediated by language. Presenting perceptual discrimination tasks — 
visually and nonverbally to hearing children and deaf children, he found | 
no differences in performance. His study raised some important questions, 
but did not alter generalizations as to inferiority of conceptual behavior 
among deaf children. It indicated that differences in conceptualization, 
thinking, and intelligence between deaf and hearing children are of | 
degree rather than kind. i 


Auditory Training 


DiCarlo (22) reviewed the present trends and application of auditory 
training, showing that unless the child develops residual hearing to its 
maximum, auditory perceptual atrophy may occur and an autocritical 
phonetic analysis may not develop. Wedenberg (132) described an audi- 
tory training program for 36 preschool children ranging from hard-of- 
hearing to profoundly deaf. Begun at ages three and four and continued 
nine months to eight years, the program included training at home by 
the parents and special schools. The study is highly significant since — 
some of his results are truly spectacular. By use of auditory stimulus — 
altogether, all children improved, and in some instances improvement was 
extraordinary. Children with 85 to 95 decibel losses developed 150 hearing 
word vocabulary and improved intelligibility. Wedenberg attributed the 
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results to early training and methodology. His goal, to make residual 
hearing functional, was described as recreating “the natural synergy 
between hearing and vision—the unity of the senses.” 

Hudgins (64, 65), studying auditory training with hearing aids trans- 
mitting high fidelity signals, ascertained that even minimum hearing 
can be made to supplement vision. To get a better measure than discrim- 
ination, his test procedures involved looking without listening, listening 
without looking, and looking and listening together. Following auditory 
training, speech perception and intelligibility improved, and definite 
evidence of educational achievement acceleration appeared. Hopkins (62) 
and Hopkins and Hudgins (62, 63) found relationships between degree of 
deafness and response to acoustic training variable and not predictable. 
These studies supported Hudgins (64, 65) in that the profoundly deaf 
profited from auditory training. Prall (96) found profit from the use of 
hearing aids and increasing use of them by children. 

Kent (70) described a program for developing listening scales for 
children aged three to five. Like other investigators, she insisted that an 
effective program begin early and include proper selection of hearing 
aids. Strizver (119) explored the frequency discrimination of deaf chil- 
dren and its relationship to achievement in auditory training. His study 
disclosed the language differences required before the deaf could make 
a frequency difference limen (DL) judgment as compared with normal 
children. The wider the DL band, the greater the necessity for auditory 
training. Bradley (13) studied the relationship between pitch discrimina- 
tion and speech development among speech-defective children with normal 
hearing, children with normal speech and hearing, and hearing-impaired 
children with speech defects. The results were consistent with Strizver’s 
findings (119). Children with normal speech and hearing were capable 
of making fairly fine DL judgments. The DL judgments of speech- 
defective children with normal hearing were much larger, while the DL 
judgments for the children with defective speech and impaired hearing 
were disproportionately larger than either group. DiCarlo (23) investi- 
gated the effect of hearing one’s own voice among children with impaired 
hearing, by having children read material under different conditions of 
delayed feedback. All exhibited striking changes in speech production; 
the speech of children with auditory training was much more disturbed. 

Harford and Markle (57) reported the atypical effect of a hearing aid 
on one patient with congenital deafness—an increase in hearing loss 
when the hearing aid was used. Without it, auditory sensitivity returned 
to its former level. Hopkins (62) periodically checked the auditory acuity 
of a group as they underwent auditory training and concluded that 
auditory training is detrimental to hearing and sensitivity. 

Auditory training offers great promise, and the trend is to employ 

caring aids at an early age, and at the same time provide a consistent 


and systematic program for the refinement of the interpretative process. 
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Speech Perception 


between nonverbal concept formation and lip-reading ability, 
and Davidson recommended that lip-reading training include wo 


pleasant expression will be more easily understood than a speaker w 
an unpleasant expression. (c) Speakers with mobile lips are more 
lip-read than speakers with less than normal mobility. Only one hypot 
was substantiated: Normally mobile lips were lip-read better than tigl 
less mobile lips. i 

Taaffe (121) attempted to standardize equivalent forms of a 
lip-reading test 60 sentences in length. An item analysis showed 
words and sentences that did not discriminate, but the film, neverthi 
met standards of reliability. Relationships were found between trai 
and face-to-face lip reading. Taaffe (122) scrutinized variables in 
reading stimulus material: sentence length, number of vowels per sentene 
number of consonants per sentence, word length measured by letters pe 
word appeared related to difficulty, visibility indexes, sentence oi 
and number of pronouns per sentence not related. J 

Wong and Taaffe (135) administered aptitude, personality, and 
reading tests to 326 normal-hearing college students to discover relatio 
ships between aptitude and personality tests and lip-reading ability. 
research supports previous findings that intelligence and lip-reading 
not related. Language facility, educational achievement age, and tra 
were found to be important. Personality dimensions considered importa 
were general activity, personal relations, and emotional stability. R 
ing, ideational fluency, Spontaneous flexibility, and associational flu 
proved influential in lip-reading. 

Such studies in speech perception with normal-hearing subjects ma; 
contribute general information, but until the dynamics of speech; 


tion processes are more clearly specified, research in lip-reading ab: 
may prove less than profitable, 


Speech 
Gruffydh-Williams (55), reporting on the education of the dea 


Russia, indicated that the Russians emphasized the development of s 
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Zaliouk (137) proposed an elaborate visual-tactile system of phonetic 
symbolization for teaching deaf children. 

Although appearances suggested that speech had become the accepted 
method of educating deaf children, other methods of communication still 
had strong support. This condition existed because research in the evalua- 
tion of methodologies had not been prosecuted with sufficient objectivity. 
Fusfeld (42) defensively acknowledged the paramount importance of 
speech in the development of communication and high-order abstraction 
behavior. He indicated that “resort to manual means of conveying thought 
is a natural phenomenon firmly grounded in a deep inner urge." Garnett 
(46) explained Plato with his hands and implicitly favored manual com- 
munication. 

Motor rhythms provide the basic matrix for speech. Hudgins (66) 
compared motor rhythms of deaf and normal-hearing subjects. The deaf 
were equally proficient in the execution of simple movements and could 
give two-syllable co-ordinations without breaking down. When the task 
was more complicated, they were inferior to hearing subjects in the 
production of motor rhythms. Even older deaf children did not achieve 
the flexibility of younger children. Rosenstein (103) studied tactile per- 
ception of rhythm patterns among normal, blind, deaf, and aphasic 
children. Hypothesizing that since time is a dimension of rhythm, time 
perception of normal and blind children depends on auditory experience, 
and that deaf and aphasic children experience impairment in tactile- 
perceptive rhythm patterns, he found performance of the blind superior 
to all others in tactile-perceptive rhythm patterns. Both blind and hearing 
groups improved on retrials while the deaf and aphasic did not. Gardner 
(45) described visual speech and the possibility of its application. The 
effectiveness of visual speech has not been verified. Belief that it can serve 
the deaf is questionable as it lacks the characteristics of a generally ac- 
cepted linguistic system. 

Plant (95) introduced an instrument to aid voice training and demon- 
strated how the profoundly deaf child might improve his pitch vocal 
characteristics. He found no other mechanism simple enough for general 
use. Acquisition of pitch by the deaf should result in more adequate 
Speech, 

Language 

Emphasis on speech and s perception in the education of the 
deaf often Bre the pa of language development. A number 
of theoretical contributions have appeared. Lack (73) described methods 
of teaching language to deaf children in England, basing her work on 
the natural development of the child. Her work is not loaded with the 
Fitzgerald key or other American devices, but the principles bear a 
marked similarity to American methods. Groht (54) proposed a scheme 
for systematic language development out of the natural and spontaneous 
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expressions of children. The method is new with respect to the deaf | 
follows accepted learning principles. "m 

Templin (123) investigated articulation, vocabulary, and interrelation 
ships of 400 hearing children aged three to eight, offering a timetabl 
for sound development and discrimination. Thomas (124) described a | 
system for developing simple sentence structure, using eight sentence 
patterns frequently occurring in reading and language tests, 

Streng (116) pointed out the lack of specific research information on 
the development or the use of language by deaf children. She examined 
theories of learning and methods of English- and foreign-language in 
struction, and showed how procedures adapted from foreign-languag 
teaching placed within the structure of Psychological principles might 
accelerate teaching language to the deaf. Brandon (14) recommended 
study of foreign language for achieving more adequate vocabulary and 
better general language. Kastein and Fowler (69) studied language de 
velopment among survivors of premature birth and advocated basic prin 


ciples of speech development for the deaf as adaptable to these individuals | 
who had disturbances of the auditory processes. 


by shift of stress from first to second syllable. Spectograms showed hat 
both vowel duration and intensity ratios are cues, duration ratio the 


One of the deaf child’s problems is to achieve reading ability. Fitz 
gerald (37) stressed the importance of reading and proposed a four-step 
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Personality 


Personality of the deaf is a challenging area. Gesell’s norms (47) 
demonstrated that communication, hearing, comprehension, vocalization, 
sound production, social rapport, and emotional hehavior are affected 
by loss of hearing. His scales showed that the deaf are retarded in all 
areas of development, especially those dealing with social and emotional 
adjustment. Leiderman and others (78) reported a McGill University 
study which revealed the effect of sensory stimulation in maintaining 
man’s psychological relationship to his environment. Elsewhere they 
demonstrated how personality abnormalities may be produced in normal 
persons who experience sensory deprivation. Extending the study into 
clinical medicine to subjects who had exhibited mental abnormalities dur- 
ing severe illness, they reported that stimulation relieved the mental 
symptoms. Wexler and others (134) exposed 17 normal male volunteers 
to perceptual and sensory deprivation; with wide individual variations 
in extent, all responded with impaired ability to concentrate, distortion 
in time judgment, and degrees of anxiety. 

The Volta Review (128) reported improvement in emotional behavior 
among slow-learning deaf children provided with instruction which per- 
mitted successful learning experiences. Bindon (9) observed emotional 
disturbances of rubella-deaf children. Kahn (68) matched three groups of 
hard-of-hearing and normal children by sex, chronological age, grade in 
school, intelligence, and socioeconomic background. By questionnaires, 
reading scales, and paper-and-pencil personality tests, he examined the 
hypothesis that the lower social maturity groups are not able to handle 
and solve frustration experiences as well as the normal. His data did not 
support the hypothesis. 

Hodgson (60) suggested that personality maladjustments of the deaf 
might be associated with the issues of methodology. He decried the paucity 
of empirical and experimental studies on personality of the deaf but 
offered no research findings. Altshuler and Rainer (1) studied schizo- 
phrenia among hospitalized deaf individuals and ambulatory clinical 
individuals, and estimated 2.5 percent severe psychotic disturbances among 
deaf residents of New York State over 14 years of age. Altshuler and 
Rainer also reported disturbance patterns which were reflected in be- 
havior rather than in thought content. Rainer and others (99) and Rainer 
and Kallmann (97, 98) attempted to lay a foundation for discussion of 
complex interaction of genetic and nongenetic factors in the epidemiology 
of disordered behavior patterns in the deaf. They also reported longitudinal 
studies from a demographic as well as from a genetic standpoint, now in 
progress. at the New York State Psychiatric Institute. : 

Sank and Kallmann (107) reported preliminary study of the genetic 
and eugenic aspects of early total deafness. Rutledge (106) studied the 
aspiration levels of deaf children as compared with hearing children. 
Discrepancies between - aspiration and attainments on the Health Rail 
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Walking Test and the Rotter Aspiration Board showed a significant 
ference between the groups, the deaf inferior to the hearing. Levine ( 
studied the responses on the Rorschach and the Wechsler-Bellevue 
of 31 deaf girls 15 to 18 years old selected as normal deaf individ 
by three experienced teachers and the school psychologist. She 
them inferior in knowledge, judgment, practical reasoning, ability 
evaluate past experiences, and level of abstract concept formation, | 
differences appeared to be of degree rather than of type. The Ror: 
protocols revealed undeveloped personalities with inferior conceptic 
forms of mental activity, delayed emotional maturity, egocentric life 
spective, and rigidity. Levine postulated that these findings confirmed 
hypothesis of the mental underdevelopment of the deaf and that | 
sonality is inextricably interwoven with language communication de 
ment. 
Elser (32) advocated placement, after proper evaluation, of he 
handicapped children in public schools and enumerated the advan! 
of integration as opposed to segregation. He reported findings of a studi 
dealing with the social position of hearing-handicapped children 
regular grades. 


Vocational Services and Adjustment 


Knievel (71) administered a vocational aptitude test battery to 74 
males classified from hard of hearing to deaf, between 12 and 21 ye 
of age, with a mean IQ of 96.51. Seven tests of Factorial Aptitude Sei 
showed them inferior at numbers and perception. Knievel concluded 
the Factorial Aptitude Series sampled general IQ. Doane (28) sug 
improvements in vocational training which permitted better selectii 
entrance, and success in a vocation. He enumerated institutions that pro 
services and planning, Yerkes (136) outlined a vocational training pro, 
for public schools, 

Little research in vocational training for the deaf has been done, 
but some states and cities (81, 126) are providing more adequate 
structional services, including prevocational selection and training 
hearing-impaired individuals. Integration of local, state, and fedi 
resources with educational, vocational, and research appraisals will ac- 
celerate education and rehabilitation. 
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CHAPTER VI 
The Blind and Partially Seeing 


SAMUEL C. ASHCROFT 


Resanxance developments, difficult to encompass in a brief review, 
have characterized study of the visually handicapped since 1953, when 
Meyerson’s useful work (39) appeared. This review, therefore, is highly 
selective and deals largely with the literature pointing up marked trends 
during the period. 

Notable among the trends was the rise and fall in the incidence among 
children of blindness related to prematurity, commonly called retrolental 
fibroplasia, or, more accurately, retinopathy of prematurity. The research 
associated with this large group of children and the proyisions for their 
education were centers of interest. 

Another notable trend was toward enabling visually handicapped chil- 
dren to function in regular classrooms through resource, co-operative, 
and itinerant-teacher programs. The National mo the Prevention 


departments. 
(834. For the first time in the history of the education of the blind in 
this country (a century and a quarter), it appeared that more children 
were being 'educated in day school than in residential programs. 

The broader provision and application of improved optical aids (31) 
for the low-visioned and the adaptation of technical advancements from 
other areas to the problems of the visually handicapped composed a 
third noteworthy trend. 


General Works 


Hathaway's book (21) on the partially seeing in a third 
edition, which observed the continuing trend de gr for partially 
seeing children in regular classrooms by means of resource rooms and 
itinerant-teacher programs, A basis in research for many of its recom- 
mendations remained lacking; however, some evidence was available 
regarding vision-screening procedures and the prevalence of vision. 
handicapping conditions. 

The National Society for the Prevention of Blindness reprinted many 
helpful articles from the Sight-Saving Review, especially on vision testing 


* Persons) communications to the author. 
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(40), educational programs (20), and research needs (51). Perhaps e" 
Society's most notable contribution during this period was encouragement. 
and support of research on retrolental fibroplasia (47). | 
Many general works on the education of blind children appeared, 
articulating the trend toward instructing the blind along with the sighted, - 
Some (1, 3, 4) were monographs of the American Foundation for the | 
Blind, the published results of National Work Sessions. These mono: | 
graphs defined problems, expressed philosophies, and outlined me 
tions important in the provision of educational services to visually handi- 
capped children. Research was lacking to support the recommendations 
in most cases. 
Chapters on the visually handicapped were included in a number 
texts on exceptional children. Among the best were those by Cruicksh 
and Johnson (13) and Cruickshank(11). In the latter, the chapter | 
Lowenfeld provided an excellent and selective review of research 
named areas in which additional research was needed (35). Fran 
and Gall (16) compiled available material into sections on the blind | 
and partially seeing, contributing useful bibliographies and refi i 
lists. Chapters on the visually handicapped in Baker’s book (10) n 
tained overgeneralizations and errors of fact. e | 
Frampton and Kerney’s summary (17) of the history of the resid | 
and day school movements reflected wide library research. Farrell (14) 
and Irwin (27) provided personal points of view on segments of. 
history of the education of the blind in this country and good treatments 
of the development of Braille as a reading medium. Lowenfeld (34) 
produced a helpful handbook for parents and teachers of young bl nd 
children. Social-role theory, developed largely in connection with other 
minority groups, was applied by Gowman (19) to problems of blindness, 
providing a useful sociological and social psychological framework for 
analysis of the problems of the blind. a 
Cruickshank and Trippe (12) reported extensively and critically on 
a comprehensive study of services to blind children in New York State | 
The report indicated that even where the history of specialized provisions - 
was long and a broad legislative base existed, much remained to x 1 
desired of the available services. The design and execution of the survey” 
is of interest, but inferences as to the population of blind children drawn 
from data supplied by informants involves risks very difficult to calculate. - 


Definition | 

There was a trend away from the use of such definitions of the visually 
handicapped as have been commonly accepted for legal purposes, thos? 
typically tied to visual acuity cut-off points (30). For the partially seeing," 
use of vision as the chief channel of learning, benefit from temporary 
or permanent use of special facilities, and recommendations of eye ano 
educational specialists evolved as criteria (51). For the blind, vision 
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loss requiring the child to pursue his education chiefly through the use 
of Braille, audio aids, and special equipment came to be the standard (4). 


Incidence and Prevalence 


‘Accuracy in incidence and prevalence data has always been difficult 
to achieve, but progress has been made. Snellen screening plus observa- 
tions of physical characteristics and behavioral symptoms was demon- 
strated by the St. Louis study (15) to be nearly as effective as more 
complicated and expensive instrumental tests and produced less undesirable 
over-referral. The study indicated, however, that the type of vision screen- 
ing most suitable depends upon conditions in the setting where screening 
is to be done. The accepted prevalence of school-age partially seeing 
children was frequently cited as one in 500 (51). 

The incidence of blindness from many particular causes has been 
reduced, but the absolute number of the blind has continued to grow 
with population growth. Hurlin’s data (23) of 1953 (when the number 
of total blind was estimated at 308,419) were extrapolated to a 1958 
figure of 347,688 and a predicted 1970 figure of 409,988 based on U.S, 
census population trends to which the Hurlin formula was applied. 
Among school-age children a prevalence of one in 3000 seemed a con- 
servative estimate (considering the current registration of over 13,000 
out of 35 million school-age children). 

Medical advance in the prevention and treatment of vision-handicap- 
ping ailments sharply reduced retrolental fibroplasia (53) which, at its 
peak, had been the cause of 80 percent of all blindness in preschool 
children (23). Better health and safety measures reduced blindness from 
disease and accident, leaving prenatal causes of genetic or undetermined 
origin the chief sources of blindness among children (28). 


Psychological Aspects and Appraisal 


Few studies of the psychological characteristics of partially seeing 
children appeared. As Lowenfeld (35) pointed out, the speculative aspect 
of psychological writing, the absence of clear results in accomplished 
research, and the integration of partially seeing children with “normal 
children discouraged efforts. Functional differentiation within the hetero- 
geneous visually impaired group he saw as prerequisite to more successful 
research efforts. 

Livingston (32) studied the measured intelligence of the partially 
seeing and the usefulness of photo enlargement of the Revised Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Scale with 60 children from 19 schools in a large city 
system. Results indicated that use of the enlarged test did not produce 
significant gains in IQ. He also analyzed and compared the partially 
Seeing with 407 seeing children in areas of mental functioning, noting 
a statistically significant difference (in favor of the seeing) only in the 
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area of visual-motor functioning. The partially seeing did beti 
the normally seeing on two tests which involved abstract word 
qualitative differences obtained from projective implications fay 
seeing. Livingston made many clinical interpretations of these di 
and implied that deviant personality adjustment results among the 
seeing. Data adequately supporting these inferences were not ay 

The middle and late 1950’s brought changing emphases and j 
in psychological investigations and evaluation of the blind. Hayes 
adaptation of the Binet remained an "interim" test though eff 
standardize it continued. Though the Interim Hayes-Binet wi l 
useful, both ends of the scale (for younger and older blind children) w 
unsatisfactory. X. 

More adequate appraisal instruments were needed. The Ver 
of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children became widely us 
Scholl (49) described its value. Data obtained by means of this i 
ment tended to indicate a distribution of intelligence among blind child 
similar to that which the Interim Hayes-Binet had shown: There wert 
few more blind children in the superior range of intelligence, fewer 
the average, and a large proportion in the below-average range (11) 

Dissatisfaction with primarily verbal indexes of mental ability 
reflected in the literature and in the efforts of investigators to de 
performance supplements for the verbal scales. Newland (41) w 
"For a thoroughly adequate approach to this area we need a fi 
analysis . . . of a wide variety of both old and new test approac S 
order to ascertain . . . what the primary mental abilities are 1 
relative part each such ability plays." 1 

Wattron (52) suggested a performance test developed as an adaptati 
of Kohs-type blocks that could be manipulated by the blind. He stu 
the performance of 20 blind and 20 sighted subjects of both 
ranging in age from 7 to 18. He found the test practical and obtai 
validity coefficients of .84 against the Interim Hayes-Binet as a crit 
He noted the limitations in matching his groups and the nonrep! 
tiveness of his samples. 

Shurrager (50) developed adapted tests including Kohs blocks, 


nonverbal, bas-relief, learning aptitude test for the blind involvin 
cutaneous, kinesthetic exploration of the items. Nii 

Axelrod (9) investigated the effects of blindness on functioning i 
the remaining senses in order to throw light on the old controversy 
Sensory compensation and to apply newer theory and experimenta 
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regarding the effects of early deprivation on the later development of 
perceptual and intellective skills. He studied the effects of blindness on a 
basic tactile sense and on kinesthetic senses and hearing, matching 82 
pairs of early blind and sighted children and utilizing 20 unmatched 
late-blinded subjects for further comparisons. The findings did not con- 
firm the old theories of sensory compensation and that blindness caused 
a generalized depression of the other senses. Nor did it appear that practice 
(Braille reading) affected finger-tactile sensitivity on such tests as the 
two-point limen. 

The impairment seemed unrelated to difficulty in dealing with spatial 
concepts or to touch sensitivity. The results indicated that deprivation 
of early visuallearning experience tended to make more difficult the 
later acquisition of intellective skills. Axelrod noted, however, that pos- 
sible effects of brain damage could not be ruled out as a possible source 
of impairment. Perhaps the value of his investigation lies in the applica- 
tion of new theory and experimentation rather than the production of 
unequivocal findings; uncontrolled variables, such as institutional effects, 
regional bias, mental-age matching problems, and bias in the samples 
with respect to etiologies of blindness, becloud the picture. 


Preschool Children 


The period was characterized by intense interest in preschool blind 
children, larger numbers of whom were studied than ever before. Of 
particular concern were questions regarding the mental development 
of children blind from retrolental fibroplasia (RLF). Investigators (44, 
46) reported normal mental growth in some RLF children; others noted 
a higher incidence of retardation and neurological disorder (25, 29) than 
that found among children blind from other causes. Chief among many 
factors leading to ambiguous and equivocal findings were lack of adequate 
controls; difficulty in the differential diagnosis of emotional disturbance, 
environmental deprivation, and mental retardation; and lack of well- 
established appraisal instruments. 

Norris, Spaulding, and Brodie (44) studied longitudinally the develop- 
ment of 295 preschool blind children in the metropolitan area of Chicago. 
Sixty-six of the children (85 percent of whom were blind from retrolental 
fi Toplasia) were studied intensively and were provided services by 
Psychologists, social workers, and the project staff. They utilized the 
Cattell Infant Intelligence Scale, the Interim Hayes-Binet Intelligence 
Test, the Kuhlmann Scale of Intelligence, and a modification of the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale as adapted for the blind by Maxfield 
and Fjeld. The psychological tests were supplemented with guides for 
qualitative evaluation of test behavior, medical factors, social environ- 
ment, interobservational development, and opportunities for learning. 

The investigators found no evidence to associate generalized brain 

efect with retrolental fibroplasia. They concluded that opportunities for 
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learning are more important determinants of a child's functioning level 
than degree of blindness, measured intelligence, or socioeconomic-educa. 
tional background of parents; and that no specific deficiencies can be 
attributed directly to blindness. They estimated the usefulness and limita. 
tions of the instruments used, but data were difficult to analyze. Girls 
disproportionately composed the intensively studied group, and it was 
significantly higher in intelligence than the nonintensively studied 
group or other groups on which such data have been obtained. Tt was 
not possible to secure a matched control group. 

Maxfield and Buchholz (38) evolved from the Maxfield-Fjeld Scale 
a further adaptation of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale called A Social 
Maturity Scale for Preschool Blind Children. The adaptation was an 
effort to assess social maturity in blind children aside from the limitations 
of the visual handicap. The Maxfield-Fjeld Scale placed 95 items within 
the year level of expected performance. The adapted scale followed the 
divisions of the Vineland except for Doll’s eighth category, self-direction 
(other categories included self-direction items). Standardization data 
were based on 605 ratings of 398 children, but reliability and validity - 
(beyond “face” validity) data remained inadequate. Useful additions to 
this scale would be an upward extension beyond the six-year level and 
additional information on validity and reliability. 


Educational Aspects 


Abel (2) brought together the most comprehensive treatment of all 
types of programs and remarked on the limited research available for 
the guidance of educators. She contended that generalizations from the 
best practices in general education and contributions from experi 
people in the education of blind children were the best sources of guiding 
principles. 

Mackie and Cohoe (36) reported a study of the competencies of 
teachers of the partially seeing, and Mackie and Dunn (37) reported 
a similar study of teachers of the blind, In each, more than 80 competen- 
cies were rated, and in each, competency in helping children with per 
sonal adjustment problems was rated foremost in importance. 

Ashcroft (8) reported on the establishment of a department of iy 
tional research in 1953. A plan of liaison (5) with workers in the + | 
was developed to implement the work of the department. r 

In co-operation with the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and | 
Welfare, a study of the needs and costs of educational materials provide 
through federa] appropriations obtained information from teachers and 
administrators in day and residential programs (6). The study documented 
the need for educational materials in media appropriate for use by visually 
handicapped children. ^ 

New parallel editions of the Stanford Achievement Tests in large type 
and Braille (22) were published for the partially seeing and blind, with 
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improved instructions for the adapted administration in Braille. Nolan 
and Ashcroft (43) and Nolan (42) published studies on arithmetic com- 
putation subtests which revealed that blind children scored approximately 
16 percent below the norms for seeing children. Individual and group 
variability and retardation tended to increase with grade, and different 
rates of progress appeared in different schools. 

A study of schools and day programs (7) enrolling 6009 visually handi- 
capped children sought to determine the extent of the children’s handicaps, 
in addition to blindness, which required special educational provisions. 
The study revealed that 19.6 percent of those enrolled had one or more 
handicaps in addition to blindness. Day-school programs enrolled more 
(23.4 percent) multiple handicapped than residential programs (18.5 
percent), and mental retardation was found in 7.9 percent, More than one 
handicap in addition to blindness was found in 3.7 percent of the cases, 
followed in frequency by orthopedic (2.2 percent), acoustic (1.9 percent), 
and speech problems (1.2 percent). 

In a more recent survey of residential programs, Paraskeva (45) 
reported that among 29 residential schools, approximately 15 percent 
of the enrollees were mentally retarded, and that most such schools 
were willing to accept mentally retarded children. While the figures 
on retardation in the studies cited are not directly comparable, the 
possible increase in numbers of mentally retarded blind children may 
reflect a trend toward taking more such children into residential schools 
for the blind. With increase in day school provisions and with the 
reduced incidence of retrolental fibroplasia and the increased use of 
optical aids for low-vision children, this possible trend may lead residen- 
tial schools to enlarge their function in providing specialized service 
lor children with very complex problems. 


Technical Research 

Ritter's monograph (48) summarized developments in technical re- 
search having implications for the blind. It assembled information on 
Heind media and optical and other aids for visually handicapped 

Tsons, 

One technical development merits special consideration here in view 
of its potential contribution to educational programs. The International 
Busin ess Machines Corporation (26) has programmed an IBM-704 Elec- 
tronic Computer to convert original ink-print text into Braille code. 
With automation in the process of producing reading materials in Braille, 
l * increase in number of books available to blind children should at 
east partially solve the problem of supplying sufficient materials. 

0, nother technical development has psychological and medical aspects. 

Plical aids for low vision (18, 31) were further developed, and research 
M 4 heir use was extended. The Brooklyn Industrial Home carried on an 
"PlicaLaids service initiated in 1953 (24), which by 1956 had served 
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500 individuals, and these cases were studied. The aids were said to 
benefit 68 percent of the individuals; 18 percent could not be benefited; 
and 14 percent could not adapt to the aids. So-called “miracle lenses” 
were used in 3] percent of the cases benefited; 69 percent received pre 
scriptions for lenses regularly obtainable. 

Extent and nature of damage to the eye determined the degree of | 
success in the use of the aids, and such damage was determined by the | 
primary cause of blindness. Age seemed to make little difference, but 
the length of blindness was of great importance. Until advanced age 
becomes a crucial factor, chances are poorer for those blind less than 
two years than for those blind longer. It seems desirable to extend such 
study as this to school-age children. 


Summary 


The passing of the wave of retrolental fibroplasia, use of improved 
optical and technical aids, and expanded day school programs offer 
needed services. More attention can now be given to the visually handi- 
capped child who has additional problems or handicapping conditions. 
Facilities once crowded by RLF children and others can be made 
available to children previously not considered for services, 

This review slights important and highly specialized areas, such as 
medical research, aids to the deaf-blind, and rehabilitation; it does not 
review contributions on psychological adjustment and personality organiza: 
tion, which were concentrated on by Meyerson. The trends noted may 
be expected to continue, and they present many challenges. The plea for 
more educational research must be made again, for there has been too 


little upon which to build optimum programs for visually handicapped 
children. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Emotional Factors and Academie Achievement 


ELI M. BOWER and JACK A. HOLMES 


Ix THE 1953 review of research on exceptional children in this journal 
the term socially maladjusted included the less troublesome delinquents 
as well as children and adolescents with moderate and severe emotional 
disorders. Notwithstanding the warning of Redl and Jacobson (106) 
that the term emotionally disturbed is too broad to have any practical 
meaning, the emotionally disturbed child and the socially maladjusted 
child are defined in the 1959 edition of the Dictionary of Education (49) . 

The emotionally disturbed category includes all children needing special 
services: mentally retarded children, gifted children, children handicapped 
by cerebral palsy, and children with mild neurological or speech dis- 
turbances. Actually, some children who are highly successful in school 
are emotionally handicapped (79). 

This chapter deals only with emotional problems as they are related 
to personality disorders and academic achievement. Disorders of psycho- 
social development which lead to delinquency are covered in Chapter VIII. 
The first portion of this chapter delineates concepts related to screening 
and identification, pupil-teacher interactions, and preventive and thera- 
peutic programs for the emotionally disturbed child. The remainder deals 
With disabilities in the basic school subjects and their relationships to 
emotional factors. 


The Emotionally Disturbed Child 


Jahoda (67) described the concept of a continuum ranging from 
the emotionally healthy to the mentally ill person. Ginsburg (48) and 
Howe (63) raised questions concerned with relating these concepts to 
operational definitions; Redlich (107) reviewed possible research ap- 
Proaches. Kubie (77) defined the neurotic process and conceptualized 

source and strength of emotions in behavior. He described normal 
behavior as flexible and the essence of disturbed behavior as behavior 
frozen into patterns of unalterability and repetitiveness. However, the 
important factors to evaluate are the processes or forces which set 
the behavior in motion. Kubie concluded that unconscious forces play 
? predominant role in emotionally disturbed behavior. Redlich (107) 
questioned this assumption, but agreed that in most instances unconscious 
Motivation implies rigidity, repetitiveness, and instability. 

In the educational setting, Wall (139) reported that behavior can be 
considered abnormal if it sets up a barrier between the child and his 
group. Behavior characteristics commonly associated with serious emo- 
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tional problems in the school have been outlined by Kaplan (71) as | 
over-reactions, deviations, immaturity, exhibitionism, psychosomatic dis. 
turbances, and antisocial behavior. Bower (11) operationally defined an 
emotionally disturbed child by studying how a group of such children | 
can be clinically differentiated from other children by means of informa. 
tion ordinarily obtained by the teacher. Domke (35) noted the follow. 
ing four degrees of disturbance and indicated their relationships to school 
services: (a) normality, (b) the presence of problems that persist but 
do not interfere with school activities, (c) disturbance to a degree which 
allows school attendance only under certain conditions, and (d) dis 
turbance which makes children unable to function in the school, j 


Incidence * 


The incidence of children categorized as emotionally disturbed is 
a function of the degree of disturbance, criteria used, and methods of 
compilation, Studies by Bower, Tashnovian, and Larson (14), McCand- 
less (82), a commission in Ohio (97), and the Ford Foundation (ss) | 
indicated that the most likely estimate of emotionally disturbed children 
would range from 10 to 25 percent. Wall (139) found a similar range 
for New Zealand, France, and the United Kingdom. The California Ås- 
sociation of School Psychologists and Psychometrists (20) reported that 
the emotional problems of 279 children referred to them could be categor 
ized as follows: 17 percent personality, 16 percent learning and he 
14 percent social relations, 14 percent behavior, 13 percent emotional: 
instability, 11 percent nervous, 10 percent authority, and 5 percent somatic, 


Screening 


Lippman (80) believed that the best place for detecting emotional 
problems in children was in the school. Bower, Tashnovian, and Larson ] 
(14), Semler (115), Tindall (132), and Ullmann (133) studied tela | 
tionships of available school information to pupil adjustment. These — 
studies confirmed the hypothesis that children with emotional problems 
could be screened by utilizing combinations of teacher-, peer-, and 
perceptions. Bower (11) studied 200 classes, each of which contained 
an emotionally disturbed child. An index of adjustment was calc 
for each child on the basis of teacher-, peer-, and self-ratings. Teacher: - 
and peer-ratings were superior to self-descriptive personality tests al 
though the latter were useful in supplementing the total adjustment picture 
of the child. Smith's findings (122) indicated the concurrent validity 
of several self-rating personality and adjustment tests. [ 

Gronlund and Holmlund (53) were able to partially predict, from — 
Sociometric status scores obtained at the sixth-grade level, those pupils 
who would complete high school. Cannon (21) found scores on socio 
metric tests useful and stable in high school. Bower, Tashnovian, 
Larson (14) reported on a Projective sociometric technique for class- 
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room use by which the perception of a child by his peers could be quan- 
titatively compared with his self-perception. Bowman and others (16), 
reporting the Quincy Youth Development Project, concluded from the 
results of four years’ experience with sociometric screening techniques 
that the average school system could profitably use such devices for 
screening maladjusted children without spending an exhorbitant amount 
of time or money. 

Other procedures for early identification include setting up screening 
procedures at crisis points. For example, Klein and Ross (75) worked 
on the assumption that life events which necessitated rapid role change 
or redistribution of role relationships represented potential hazards for 
the child vulnerable to emotional conflicts. They found that parents noted 
increased tension in their children during the first few weeks of kinder- 
garten and especially during periods of failure in school. Studies of 
clinical techniques made by Robbertse (108), Byrd (19), and Clawson 
(28) reported significant differences between normal and emotionally 
disturbed children. Cooper, Ryan, and Hutcheson (30) employed an 
observational screening technique for identifying emotionally disturbed 
children. A teachers’ guidance handbook developed by DeHaan and Kough 
(84) also described ways by which a teacher can identify and help 
emotionally maladjusted children. 

Stevenson (125) questioned, and Bower, Tashnovian, and Larson (14) 
analyzed, several assumptions implicit in the process of early identification. 
Krugman (76) presented a strong plea for the application of preventive 
measures in the schools. The evidence indicates that we are approaching 
a time when we can expect reliable, valid, and economical group methods 
for screening emotionally disturbed children. 


Pupil-Teacher Interaction 


Teachers in large cities reported more problems than those in small 
cities (94), with a mode at the junior high-school level. The significant 
finding, however, was that the emotionally disturbed child increased 
both teacher and pupil anxiety. Eaton, Weather, and Phillips (38) found 
that behavior problems caused a surprisingly large proportion of teachers 
to leave the profession. Beginning teachers had more difficulty with 
behavior problems than did more experienced teachers. Berlin (5) found 
that teachers need the aid of mental health consultants to resolve their 
feelings, difficulties, and tensions arising from discipline problems. Redl 
and Jacobson (106) suggested that teachers could manage some emo- 
tionally disturbed children by good teaching methods, but should recognize 

: at some disturbed children are unteachable. 
Fitzsimons (44), in a 15-year follow-up, found that teachers had been 
le to select with a marked degree of accuracy those children who 
needed treatment. Stouffer and Owens (126), Hunter (65), Davis (32), 
and Bower, Shellhammer, and Dailey (13) also reported on the soundness 
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of teacher observations. On the other hand, Amell (1) found th 
techniques for appraising personality problems, teachers used 
few because they lacked training, experience, or confidence, 

York City Board of Education (95) listed and described a m 
guidance techniques which could be used by the teacher, Mi 
others (84) reported on the characteristics of teachers of 
disturbed children. Talbot (130) saw need for a bridge b 
school and the clinic. 


Programs 


" 
An increasing number of preventive and therapeutic programs. 
reported at all levels. Bower (12), Chamberlain, and de Schweinitz 
the Ministry of Education of Great Britain (52), the Milbank Mer 
Fund (89), and Kaplan (71) described and/or recommen 
state, and federal programs for emotionally disturbed child 
(8) cautioned that programs should be defined and community 
support enlisted, 
The efficacy of certain classroom organization and procedi 
investigated. Pellmann and Liddle (100) operated two special 
for emotionally disturbed and slow-learning children. Schachter 


Disabilities in Basic School Subjects 
and Emotional Factors * 


Growing interest in emotional factors and their relation to suco 
basic school subjects is attested to by the fact that since 1953 ap 
mately 100 experimental studies have been completed, half of 
are unpublished doctoral dissertations. Although this is the first 


— 


? The writer, Jack A. Holmes, wishes to express his indebtedness to Martin Klin, arh 
œ and Charles 
research analysts, and Joy Cox and Shirley Potter, assistants, for their help in preparing this section. Fund 
wero derived from the U. S. Office of Education Contract No. 538.8176: “Significant Differences in Subst 
Factor Patterns Which Underlie Reading Ability in Known Groups at the High School Level." 
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of the literature under this classification, limited and special aspects have 
been reviewed previously by Gibb and Van Engen (46), Johnson (69), 
Pierce-Jones (101), Smith (123), Gilbert and Holmes (47), Russell and 
Groff (110), Harris (55, 56), Early (37), and Johnson (70). Ephron 
(40), Moustakas (92), and Holmes (62), and others (9, 24, 128) have 
also devoted special sections of their books to emotional factors and 
certain academic disabilities. 


Incidence 


Smith (123) pointed out that significant differences in the incidence 
of reading disabilities were reported by different investigators. These 
differences no doubt follow from the fact that, as Fabian (41) has 
shown, the greater the psychopathological involvement in the sample 
investigated, the greater the expectation of finding a large number of 
children with reading disabilities. 


Parental and Teacher Attitudes 


MacDonald (83), in an investigation of attitudes, compared parents 
of unsuccessful readers in a clinic with the parents of unsuccessful and 
successful readers in school. In general, clinic mothers and fathers were 
less strict, more tolerant of aggression, and more permissive about sex 
than were mothers and fathers of unsuccessful and successful readers 
in the public schools. 

Sample differences were further highlighted by the findings of Coleman, 
Bornston, and Fox (29), Boyd (17), Vickery (135), and Graham (50). 
Together, these studies indicated that no significant differences had been 
detected in the attitudes of parents of children who read well in contrast 
to those who read poorly or were nonreaders in public elementary schools. 
Nevertheless, among nonreading children referred to clinics there emerged 
4 definite domineering-mother, feminine-father pattern. At the first-grade 
level, Vickery (135) found parental feelings of superiority associated 
with children who read well. However, Mandel (87) was not able to 
establish a relationship between reading comprehension at the fourth- 
grade level and parents’ value systems, parental educational aspirations 
for the child, and the child’s best friends’ reading behavior or attitudes. 

Zohary (142), at the suggestion of Holmes, compared personality 
adjustment profiles of high-school girls who read fast with profiles of 
girls who read slowly. Although she found no significant differences 
?n 36 personality variables, she did find a significant difference in the 
attitudes of the two groups of mothers toward their daughters. Mothers’ 
ratings for fast readers were congruent with their daughters’ ratings; 
mothers of slow-reading girls rated their daughters not only in a non- 
congruent manner, but in such a way as to make their daughters appear 

socially acceptable than the daughters had rated themselves. 
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Identification and Self-Concept 


Miller (90) had eighth-grade pupils make a Q-sort on themselves and 
a second Q-sort on their teacher. There was no significant relationship 
between classroom achievements and pupils’ identification with their 
teacher. Bodwin (7) found a significant relationship between immature 
self-concept and disability in reading and arithmetic at the third- and 
sixth-grade levels. Bruck (18), in an extension of Bodwin's study (7), 
found significant relationships between self-concept and grade point 
average at the third-, sixth-, and eleventh-grade levels. Sex differences were 
also indicated. 


Arithmetic, Mathematics, and Reading 


Dutton (36) administered an attitudes scale and an opinions question- 
naire to 226 boys and 233 girls in junior high school in order to 
determine their attitudes toward arithmetic. His findings were incon- 
gruous, inasmuch as 66 percent said arithmetic was fun, but only 7 
percent maintained they had satisfaction from working problems. Edholm 
(39) was not able to increase the prediction of success.in Algebra II 
when a personality test was added to previous achievement and intelligence 
scores and an algebra prognostic test. Kuykendall (78) tested 398 "e 
graders, but could not establish any significant differences in the per 
sonality and adjustment factors of over- and underachievers in arithmetic. 
However, Rosenfeld (109) tested 100 ninth-grade boys and concluded, 
on the basis of an embedded figures test, that poor mathematics pupils 
were more field-dependent, less active, and less analytical than good math- 
ematics pupils. 

Wilson (141) ingeniously tested the belief that third-grade pupils put | 
under the strain of more than average requirements for academic achieve: 
ment would show greater symptoms of personality maladjustment than 
would pupils not put under such a strain. The results indicated no signifi: - 
cant differences in the degree of maladjustment. Sion (119) found no 
relationship between social acceptance and achievement in fourth-grade 
children. Lynn (81) investigated the relationship between anxiety and 
good reading in conjunction with poor arithmetic ability in a group 0 
primary and secondary pupils. Anxiety and good reading plus poor 
arithmetic were significantly related in the elementary-school group; 10 * 
relationship could be established in the secondary-school group. 


Spelling E. 


Holmes (61) cross-validated the relationship of 33 personality vari- 
ables to spelling ability among 1599 university students. Multivariate 
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successive sample analyses replicated the surprise finding that a general 
lack of confidence was associated with good spelling ability for men 
but not for women. Furthermore, successive item analyses of 1018 per- 
sonality items revealed that spelling ability, or the lack of it, was related 
only to deeper value systems. Theoretical constructs were suggested and 
prototypes for new spelling-personality scales were indicated. 


Reading 


One of the best conceived and executed studies in reading at the 
primary level was conducted by Malmquist (86). A representative sample 
of 399 pupils was systematically selected from the first grades of all the 
primary schools of Sweden. Pertinent to this review was his finding 
that reading ability was definitely associated with self-confidence and 
stability as judged by teachers’ ratings of these children. In the United 
States, Meyer’s and Hallock’s work (88, 54) appeared to support Malm- 
quist’s findings. On the other hand, Cutts (31) found that superior 
readers at the high-second- to fifth-grade level were no better adjusted than 
poorer readers. Likewise, Karlsen (72) found that matched groups of 
good and poor readers in grades 3 through 6 did not differ on scores 
derived from the Goodenough, Rorschach, Bender, and other behavior 
ratings. Proctor (103) recorded significant PGR differences for elemen- 
tary-school children who differed markedly in reading ability when they 
read more difficult passages; such differences were not found with easy 
material. 

Though Veltfort (134) found no differences in hostile ideation or 
antisocial behavior of fifth-grade good and poor readers, Tabarlet (129) 
and Norman and Daley (96) found that average readers were more 
popular than retarded ones. The Vorhaus (138) Rorschach configurations 
for reading retardation have been contradicted by the findings of Pugh 
(104). Vorhaus’s reply (137) to Pugh’s criticism was not satisfactory. 
Bouise (10) concluded from tests on seventh-graders that there are more 
introverted individuals among poor readers than among good readers. 

* At the sixth- and seventh-grade levels, Granzow (51) found that when 
compared to overachievers, underachievers were neither as well adjusted 
to school rulings, and procedures nor as well accepted by their peers. 
Blackham (6) fgund that although ninth-grade overachievers had sig- 
nificantly better mental health than underachievers, they appeared to be 
more introversive. Bauer (3) factor-analyzed the intercorrelations of 
certain personality scales and achievement in reading for known groups 


Positively related to reading achievement; excessive fears and low social 
adjustment, however, appeared to distinguish most clearly between re- 


tarded and advanced readers. 
, Kasdon (73) found that superior college readers had higher intel- 
ligence, greater incidence of broken homes, and greater participation in 
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social activities, and had matriculated in college younger than “Dorma: 
tive” samples. Voas ( 136) correlated reading speed with the time Tequired 
by naval cadets to complete the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In. 
ventory and Guilford-Zimmerman T emperament Surveys; the two were 
highly correlated, but there were no significant relationships between 
speed of reading and scores on the scales of the two personality tests, 
Holmes (60) made a substrata factor analysis of some 40 variables which 
previous research indicated might underlie reading disability at the college 
level. The analysis accounted for part of the variance in the two criteria, 
speed and power, by selecting some 12 intellectual, linguistic, and oculo- 
motor variables. None of the personality variables, however, distinguished 
the powerful from the nonpowerful or the fast from the slow readers, 
Shepherd and Scheidel (117) found that effective oral readers in college 
differed significantly from both the normal and ineffective college readers 
in being markedly more aesthetic, social, and self-centered, 


Remediation and Therapy 


Felleman (42) investigated personality differences between 15 pairs 
of children who made more than and less than one year’s progress during 
three semesters of remedial reading instruction. Rorschach protocols 
showed significant differences between groups in reality awareness, emo- 
tional control, internalized emotional conflict, and manner of perception. 

In a balanced design, Smith and others (121) used directive and non- 
directive remedial reading techniques on two groups of college students, 
both of whom were anxious but differed in respect to degree of perme- 
ability. Anxious students of fluid Structure made maximum gains under 
directive instruction and least gains under the nondirective method. 
Individuals of impermeable structure made good gains, but they were 


Tierney (131) tested the efficacy of reading, tutoring, and/or therapy 
to effect changes in reading proficiency and personal adjustment, using 
40 retarded readers from grades 2 through 6 from a clinic population. 
For either criterion, reading plus therapy was most effective, followed 
by reading instruction, therapy, and no treatment. In contrast, Fisher (43) 
found therapy alone more productive of reading improvement than either 
reading instruction or a combination approach. 

Shatter (116) found that when both the child and his mother were 
included in group therapy, significantly greater gains could be expected 
in personal adjustment than when the mothers did not participate. Seeman 
and Edwards (114) found that for fifth. and sixth-grade children the 
therapy group made significantly greater gains in reading than the control 
group; unfortunately, however, the therapy group moved in the direc- 
tion of greater maladjustment. Bibliotherapy was used by Herminghaus 


(57) at the eighth-grade level to effect significant and positive changes 
in attitudes, 
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Emotional Climate and Reading 


Silberman (118) showed that amounts of praise and reproof were 
significantly related to the total verbal output of the teacher, but a mul- 
tiple correlation between reading growth and various forms of praise and 
reproof in grades 3 through 6 did not yield significant relationships. - 
Kasper (74) concluded that good classroom climate improved emotional 
adjustment but not reading achievement. 

Natchez (93) found that in an oral reading test retarded readers 
manifested a significantly greater proportion of dependence, aggression, 
and withdrawal reactions than did nonretarded readers. Weiser (140) 
found that set and stress did not substantially change comprehension 
scores at the college level, but rate of response increased with the use 
of practice reading units and varied with the students’ level of anxiety 
in the presence or absence of stress conditions. 

Chansky and Bergman (27) tried to test in the field of reading a 
hypothesis based upon Deese, Lazarus, and Keenan's findings (33) that 
anxious people learn better under stress when the stress is such that it 
can be alleviated by learning. In an additional investigation of threat, 
Chansky (26) concluded that anxiety has a facilitating effect on speed, 
but not on comprehension. Under induced threat conditions anxiety pre- 
serves recall, Park and others (99) noted that stress and tension were 
manifested by dyslexia cases and hypothesized that these symptoms may 
be related to abnormal blood counts and basal metabolic rates, Holmes 


offered both a neurophysiological (58) and a psychological (59) ex- 


planation of how emotions become associated with the reading experience. 
d and superbly executed; others 


Many of these studies were well conceive 
were not. A number suffered from small and biased samplings, inadequate 
or inappropriate statistical treatment such as neglect of the effect of 
regression or correlated means, poorly scaled instruments, and ill-defined 
criteria, As experiments, most of the investigations reviewed could have 
been improved if the hypotheses tested had been set up within a framework 


of specific theory. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Delinquent 


WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS 


Tae LAST six years have shown significant trends in research on delin- 
quent youth. A steady and marked increase in number of court cases was 
observed. Delinquents were more precisely defined and differentiated as to 
types. Validations of prediction tools and techniques were carried out. 
Factors generating delinquent behavior in the culture and its subcultures, 
as well as in the psyche, received greater emphasis. School-community 
efforts to prevent and control delinquency were better based on integrated 
conceptualizations, although evaluations of such efforts appeared crude and 
subjective. The responsibility of the school as an institution and its poten- 
tial for helping the predelinquent and delinquent were reviewed and 
outlined. 

A number of comprehensive reports summarizing research and program 
planning for the delinquent were published. Barron (2), viewing the 
problems of juvenile delinquency in a comprehensive, societal frame of 
reference, pointed to the need for orderly modification of the social struc- 
ture and some of the values and functions of American society. Kvaraceus 
(24) considered the meaning and causes of delinquent behavior and out- 
lined the responsibilities of the major community agencies in a co-ordinated 
program centered on the schools. 

Bloch and Flynn (5) presented a critical review of existing research and 
suggested new approaches to sociological investigation, study, and treat- 
ment. Moore (37) enumerated current theoretical positions and drew 
implications for schools. The NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project (27), 
using an interdisciplinary approach, attempted to integrate theory as to 
the meaning and causes of norm-violating behavior. The special problems 
of the Negro delinquent were summarized in a yearbook edited by Thomp- 
son (47). ; j 

Glueck (18) compiled an encyclopedic volume of eclectic materials, 
far-ranging in respect to the causes of delinquency, its treatment, and 
Prevention, with special consideration of the legal problems inherent in 


Societal efforts to cope with the delinquent. 


Incidence 


The U. S. Children's Bureau (48) reported that from 1948 to 1957 the 
delinquency cases in juvenile courts more than doubled while the estimated 


child population rose only 27 percent. In 1957, for the ninth consecutive 
year, delinquency cases increased over the previous year (16 percent; the 
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child population rose 7 percent). Teeters and Matza (46), however, con- 
tended that existing data do not permit accurate statements of the amount 
of delinquency in this country or whether it is increasing or dee sin 
They pointed out that delinquency rates were highly fluctuating and that 
much depended on what periods in time were being compared, b 

The incidence of troublesome school behavior was investigated by the 
NEA Research Division (38). Questionnaire returns from more than 4000 
teachers indicated that the problem is not as severe as the press, ) 
and radio imply. Two-thirds of the teachers stated that troublemakers were 
fewer than 1 in 100. Ninety-five percent of the teachers found their pupils. 
exceptionally or reasonably well behaved. In the largest cities, however, 
teachers reported increased violence and attack, the most serious and 
frequent problems being in the largest schools. The most troublesome age 
group was junior high school. 


Definition, Theory, and Causes 


Claytor (9) analyzed the laws by which juvenile offender was — 
defined in codes and statutes throughout the United States. She 
wide variations in minimum and maximum age and in jurisdiction. Rubin 
(44), studying trends in legislation, concluded that much proposed legisla- 
tion is aimed at punishing parents and offenders, and has little bearing on 
prevention of delinquency. 

The NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project (27) defined delinquent as the. 
persistent and serious norm violator who has come to the attention of 
official authority. The Project pointed to wide variations in norms and 
normative systems and pictured the greater proportion of delinquents as 
"normal" and "conforming" when viewed within their effective and primary 
reference group. 

Theoretical considerations of the meaning and causes of delinquent 
behavior dominated much of the research. How much delinquency was 
generated by factors in the cultural milieu and how much resulted from 
forces in the psyche concerned many investigators. There was little agree 
ment. The NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project (27) conjectured that 75 
percent of all norm violations stem primarily from cultural forces and 
only 25 percent reflect malfunctioning of personality, More empirical data 
are needed to verify this hypothesis, 

Cohen (11) theorized a “delinquent subculture” of boys and gangs 
described as “non-utilitarian, malicious, and negativistic.” The delinquent 
gang was perceived as in conflict with and striking back at middle-class 
culture. Cohen and Short (12) provided a further breakdown of delinquent 
male subcultures, including (a) the parent-male subculture, (b) the con- 
flict-oriented subculture, (c) the drug-addict subculture, (d) the semi- 
professional-theft subculture, and (e) the middle-class delinquent s 
ture. These authors indicated that little is known regarding delinquent 
female subcultures, 
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Miller (35), somewhat in contrast, viewed the lower-class milieu as 
generating norm-violating behavior, not so much out of conflict as through 
imitative example and prestige-achieving and status-building conduct. 
Merton (33) and Cloward (10) saw deviant behavior frequently resulting 
from the discrepancy between values and opportunities provided by social 

ition in American society. 

Delinquent behavior rising out of discrepancies between cultural norms, 
goals, and objectives, resulting in the use of disapproved methods of gain- 
ing access to these ends, was elaborated in the "anomie" concept by 
Merton (33). Witmer (51) reviewed Lander studies (29) with special 
reference to economic factors and the anomie concept, and pointed out 
the need to reorganize the community and the need to give children and 
parents a clear sense of social direction and purpose. 

Bloch and Niederhoffer (6) presented an extensive comparative study 
of institutional patterns governing behavior and the grouping patterns of 
adolescents in a variety of cultures, both primitive and modern. They 
found a primary source of structural and behavioral characteristics in the 
"tension induced by the need to find identification with socially stipulated 
and defined roles," but overlooked the import of subcultures. 

Nye (42) concluded that there were few significant differences in the 
incidence of delinquency between lower-class families and middle-class 
families, his conclusions conflicting with Miller's and those of the NEA 
Delinquency Project (27). 

Glueck (18) and other researchers tended to minimize the generating 
force or potential for delinquency in culture and subculture, and foe 
on intrapsychic factors as a major or primary source of delinquent be- 
havior. Karpman (22), summarizing the symposia of the American Ortho- 
psychiatric Association, pointed out the futility of secking common de- 
nominator for all delinquency and called for closer relationship between 
psychodynamic, social, and cultural factors in diagnosis and treatment. 
Michaels (34) offered a bio-psycho-social interpretation of clinical data 
and attested to a strong relationship between persisting enuresis and per- 
sonality malintegration of the delinquent. 

Erickson in the text of a conference report (53) presented two concepts 
toward better understanding of delinquent behavior, ego identity and 
psychosocial moratorium in the genesis of delinquent behavior. Ego identity 
is achieved when there is a coalescence within the personality of how one 
sees himself and how others see him; social moratorium involves a delay 
in adult commitment or a period characterized by selective permissiveness 
on the part of society and a provocative playfulness on the part of youth. 
With these two concepts Erickson sought to join delinquency as a clinical 
Picture with forces stemming out of social and cultural institutions. 

Researchers have continued to establish “types” and 2 differentiate 
delinquents, Beck (3) defined and illustrated the following models: social, 
asocial, neurotic, organic, and accidental. Redl in the text of a enin 
report (53) proposed seven categories according to areas within a dein- 
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quent’s sphere that may be disturbed in such a way that norm-violating 
behavior results. Almost all researchers registered dissatisfaction with the 
free use of the undifferentiated and catchall term juvenile delinquent, — 

Wattenberg (50) compared the records of 99 “repeaters” with those of 
235 boys showing only one police contact. Repeating was highly associated 
with poor school work, low intellectual ability, membership in unruly 
gangs, and reputation for trouble. In reviewing research problems, Redl 
(43) called attention to the need for more “practice-geared” research 
and outlined a number of topics calling for more study. 


Early Identification and Prediction 


Much interest and effort were placed on early identification of the: 
potentially delinquent or predelinquent youngster, although few studies 
attempted to define the predelinquent. Kvaraceus (26) reviewed existing 
instruments and techniques and outlined the research requirements for 
validation. Hathaway and Monachesi ( 19, 20) appraised the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory in a “before and after” study at the 
secondary-school level and reported a number of useful indexes. 

A preliminary report (40) on the Glueck Social Prediction Table ad- 
ministered in the primary grades yielded positive results. The Gluecks 
(15, 16, 17) enumerated existing studies validating the Glueck prediction 
tables. They compared the discriminating capacity of various combinations 
of the 15 factors in their three tables and concluded that the five social 
factors eliminate need for the remaining two tables. 

Kvaraceus (25) summarized the validity and reliability studies on the 
KD Proneness Scale and Check List, indicating significant differences 
between criterion groups, and called attention to the need for further data 
as to predictive efficiency of these two tools, Balogh and Rumage (1) 
substantiated the ability of the KD Proneness Scale to differentiate between 
delinquents and nondelinquent groups. 

Dresher (13) explored 20 factors contributing to delinquency and iden- 
tified 12 variables that differentiate significantly between conforming and 
nonconforming groups. The NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project (27) 
pointed out the inherent danger of the self-fulfilling prophecy when 
youngsters are labeled and then live up to the predelinquency tag. 


School and Community Programs 


Delinquency is everyone’s business and is the concern of all community 
institutions and agencies. In an experiment in community planning and 
organization, Buell, Beisser, and Wedemeyer (8) reported a many-side 
community approach in a positive and preventive attack on delinquency 
and related problems in San Mateo, California. This study pointed out the 
need for clear definition, identification, and analysis of the community's 
disordered behavior problem; instead of “serving families and youngsters 
as the chief goal,” it focused on community problems. 
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Witmer and Tufts (54), re-examining a number of delinquency-pre- 
vention programs, found little conclusive evidence of their effectiveness. 
They observed serious lack of criteria and techniques for evaluating out- 
comes of agency and community efforts at prevention. Witmer (52) also 
gathered descriptions of 14 action programs of a demonstration- or ex- 
perimental-project type. Most took a gang, neighborhood, or community 
approach as opposed to a clinical, one-to-one counseling, or therapeutic 
one, and most were found wanting in the evaluation of their efforts. 

The second report of the NEA Juvenile Delinquency Project (28) 
presented basic operational principles and specific guidelines for schools 
based on an integrated theoretical conceptualization of delinquency within 
the unique and special function of the school—teaching and learning. 
Mackie, Kvaraceus, and Williams (30) listed teacher competencies based 
on expert opinion and questionnaire returns of experienced teachers as to 
special knowledge, skills, and personality traits required in teachers who 
work closely with the emotionally disturbed and the socially maladjusted. 

Hypps (21) studied the nature and extent of pupil personnel services 
in schools as they relate to delinquency-prevention programs and noted a 
paucity of such services at the elementary level. In particular, little or no 
effort was made to identify the potentially delinquent. In Quincy, Illinois 
(7), experimental data indicated that junior high-school pupils with 
deprived community status who find school frustrating can be more posi- 
tively adjusted through special class placement for curriculum adaptation 
than through traditional grouping for academic instruction. 

The New York City Youth Board (41) demonstrated the values of 
integrated functioning of various disciplines via the Child Guidance 
Clinic in a school setting involving à co-operative effort to treat children 
with behavior problems. Berman (4) provided a progress report of the 
school-court liaison teacher who integrates findings of the court and other 
community agencies with a knowledge of New York City School resources 
in an effort to insure optimum school adjustment of norm violators. —— 

The U. S. Children’s Bureau in co-operation with the National Associa- 
tion of Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies (49) redefined the goals 
of training schools and provided criteria for appraising 
od rehabilitation programs of special centers set up to help young law 
violators. 

McCorkle, Elias, and Bixby (32) described and evaluated the work of 
à small residential treatment center in New Jersey. Through guided group 
interaction and therapy 83 percent (199 of 240) of all boys completing 
their period of retraining made a successful readjustment in the com- 
munity. Freeman and Weeks (14), evaluating this same program, con- 
firmed its success at comparatively low cost. 

Stotsky and others (45) reported positive gains among à. small group 
of emotionally disturbed delinquents in a Boston residential treatment 
center using à multidimensional approach best described as milieu therapy. 
Newman (39) provided a preliminary report of the NIMH school program 
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for overt and expressive youngsters. Tentative guiding principles were 
drawn concerning learning problems, program planning, and teacher-pupil 
relationships. 

McCord and McCord (31) assessed the effects of two training schools 
on the personalities, values, and leadership patterns of 70 delinquents, 
They noted, accompanying the higher reformative rates of Wiltwyck 
School, a greater emphasis on psychological therapy, nonpunishment, and 
a loving environment as opposed to the less effective school’s formal educa- 
tion, strict discipline, and vocational training. 

Kobrin (23) and Miller (36) pointed the way to a number of promising 
adaptations in work within neighborhoods and with street-corner gangs, 
Kobrin (23), assessing the special area project in Chicago after 25 years 
of activity, contended that efforts of teachers, police, social workers, health 
officials, and court attachés will Prove more effective if they plan jointly 
with area residents to meet specific problems and needs, focusing on the 
delinquent as a person in his milieu. Miller (36) presented the rationale 
and evaluation of a street-corner gang project in Boston but questioned 
the willingness of the community and agencies to provide continuous and 
long-term services, 

To sum up the research of the last six years: In spite of the mythology 
and folklore that persists in approaches to delinquency in most communi- 
ties, there are now discernible a number of promising practices aimed to 
prevent and control norm-violating behavior—practices which appear to be 
relevant to the factors which germinate and cause such behavior. 
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CHAPTER IX 


The Speech Handicapped 


ALBERT T. MURPHY 


Tus cuaprer reviews publications that have appeared since DiCarlo 
and Amster’s similar review (13) in 1953. 


Incidence and Sex Differences 


Estimates of the number of persons with speech disorders vary accord- 
ing to identification criteria and survey methods used. Figures also differ as 
a function of intelligence, emotional maturity, and physical status. A most 
valuable collection of incidence data was presented by Milisen (54), who 
found that approximately 12-15 percent of elementary and 4-5 percent 
of older school children had serious speech defects, mostly nonorganic 
articulatory errors. Stuttering and voice disorders each accounted for ap- 
proximately 1 percent in addition. McCarthy (46) and Milisen (54) re- 
ported that boys tend to have more speech and language deficiencies than 
girls, the ratio varying from insignificant fractional differences in artic- 
ulatory defects to 10:1 for stuttering. Templin (98) noted, however, that 
such ratios are not as great as earlier studies indicated. 


Functional Articulatory Disorders 


Nonorganically determined, persistent distortions or omissions of speech 
sounds range in severity from mild deviation in a single sound to com- 


earlier weaning and toilet training, : 
and habit disorders (eating and food problems, destructiveness, fears, 
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Moncur (56) studied 48 stuttering children and a matched control 
growp through observation in home and school situations, and parent 
leterviews. He found twice as many maladaptive nonspoech 
symptoms among the stutterers a» among the controls. Sheehan and Zalen 
(86) reported that stuttering adults, especially females, had significantly 
lower levels of — a pris Ae) f € 
rens. In a Q- Technique y found 

adolescent stutterers scored bn matched nonstut. 
in self-acceptance and and significantly higher in 
wll-rejection and of control. 

Using the Minnesota — Personality Inventory, Goodstein and 
Dahlstrom (30) compared the personalities of 200 parents of stuttering 
sed ponstuttering children, and found no differences between 
the groups. Goodstein (29) confirmed this in 
sady. Sheehan (84) found the Rorschach tost an wld in predicting Hever 
dropouts and yehodynamle improvers, even though 
b men in stetterenl rt pub bes 


psychological investigations, though in number 
maality dert continued to be made, usually with pete LI 


each 

4 finding which opposes the belief that there ls a differ 
tore between stuttorers and nonstutterers, Williams (105), electro 
myographic analyses, recorded the same negative result. un 
found no abnormalities in stutterers basic metabolic rate, Use 
in stuttering therapy continued to be but results were 
log, as was revealed by Kent and (an. an 

Adaptation and recovery experimentation was porvord H 
ttadien were motivated by need to test a particular theoretical 


ma's semantogente theory, — Glaser. and 
ended that the di wa on 
b ake hu egee conflict hypothesi 
wms supported by Sheehan and Vous (85). Laper's renearch 
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A reasonable interpretation of past studies is that the personalities of 
stutterers extend on an adjustment continuum from normal to psychotic, 
The disparate findings in research on stuttering personality stand as a 
monument to the uniqueness of the individuals studied. 


Voice Disorders 


Research is scanty in view of the incidence of voice disorders. Research 
is needed in basic voice theory, physiological substrates, and physio-acous- 
tic correlates; and on the differential diagnosis of organic and functional 
disorders, the efficacies of various therapeutic approaches, the construc: 
tion of predictive criteria, and variations in disorders in relation to such 
factors as age, socioeconomic milieu, and intelligence. 

Pfeifer (70) working with institutionalized mental defectives, observed 
an extremely high incidence (over 30 percent) of voice disorders among 
speech defective retardates. Van den Berg (100) reviewed the evaluation 
of vocal production theories. Fletcher (22) reviewed research on vocal 
fold activity and subglottic air pressure in relation to vocal intensity. House 
(36) criticized traditional methods for locating optimum pitch levels. 

Goodstein (28), analyzing research on interrelationships of voice dis- 
orders and personality, asserted that such a relationship has not been 
empirically demonstrated. A noteworthy survey of organic voice disorders 
was presented by Moore (58), who discussed types, causes, symptoms, and 
therapies of vocal disorders. Palmer (67) reviewed the literature on 
hoarseness. 


Cleft Palate 


Certain trends in speech habilitation of cleft palate cases have revealed 
themselves in the last half-decade. Greater emphasis is put on corrective 
procedures prior to surgery; use of blowing exercises is less and auditory 
discrimination procedures are more relied on; greater interest appeared 
in the principle that improving the articulatory ability of the patient tends 
to aid voice quality and pitch usage; and there is sustained interest in the 
mechanism of velopharyngeal closure. 

The problem of nasality is central. Spriestersbach and Powers (94), 
analyzing the speech of 50 cleft palate children, found that the severity 
of nasality in connected speech was related to nasal severity for isolated 
vowels (correlations from .47 to .60). They perceived high vowels of 
cleft palate speakers to be more nasal than low vowels and front vowels 
more nasal than back vowels. Individuals, however, differed markedly. 

Hess (34), studying the effects of pitch and intensity level on perceived 
cleft palate voices, observed that (a) nasality, harshness, and hoarseness 
were perceived as less severe at higher pitch levels than at habitual pitch 
levels; (b) breathiness was unaffected by pitch level; (c) at more intense 
levels of phonation, there is perceived less nasality, breathiness, and 
hoarseness, but more harshness than at less intense levels. 
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McWilliams (51) found that in the speech of 48 cleft palate adults (a) 
sibilant sounds in general were most frequently and consistently in error; 
(b) consonant articulations were highly inconsistent. Rouse (76) studying 
25 cleft palate children earlier made similar findings: (a) vowels and 
diphthongs are the sounds most easily produced adequately; (b) fricatives 
and sibilants are the most difficult; (c) voiced consonants are less difficult 
than voiceless; (d) nasal sounds are the least difficult; and (e) there is 
great variation in articulatory ability. These results were also published 
elsewhere (93). 

Cleft palate children are generally observed to be retarded in articulatory 
development. Are they retarded in other language skills? Spriestersbach, 
Darley, and Morris (92) investigated the language abilities of 40 children, 
aged three to eight, with cleft palates, normal intelligence, and no hearing 
loss. No general language deficiency was found, but their vocabularies 
and verbal output were low. 

In a follow-up study of 143 children to age 15 who had experienced 
palatoplasty prior to age two, MacCollum and Richardson (48) reported 
that 80 percent had normal nonnasal speech, and 66 percent had entirely 
normal speech. A condition accompanying adequate speech was marked 
lateral pharyngeal activity. Buck (8) earlier observed that the problem 
of nasality in cleft palate conditions is concerned mainly with the effective- 
ness of velopharyngeal closure. ‘ 

Too few studies have been made of the psychosocial aspects of cleft 
palate subjects to permit generalizations. Sidney and Matthews (87) ob- 
served no significant differences among children owing to the existence 
of a cleft palate. Garwood (24) edited a special issue of Western Speech 
devoted to the rehabilitation of cleft palate subjects. 


Speech Disorders and the Mentally Retarded 


As most bright children are accelerated in language development, so 
most intellectually handicapped children are retarded. Incidence of speech 
disorders will vary with intelligence range, but a general observation 
would be that in children with IQ's below 70, babbling will be one to two 
Years retarded, time of acquisition of first word will be two or more years 
Tetarded, and use of sentences four or more years retarded. Many will 
remain mute. 
ication of a brief nature was by Mat- 


The most important single pub! x 
thews (52) who concisely reviewed the problem of the retarded child 


from the viewpoint of the speech pathologist. In his summary of 15 
studies (1930-1953), incidence figures on speech defects varied from 5 
Percent to 79 percent, depending on definition, population studied, and 
methodology. 

Schlanger and Gottsleben (79), studying 516 institutionalized mentally 
retarded persons, observed 79 percent to show serious speech deficiency. 
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Mongoloids and those with organic defects were most handica ; 
familial retardates were the least handicapped. In an earlier study, Schlan- 
ger (78) found high intercorrelations among a number of linguistic 
variables. Worthwhile reviews of the pertinent literature were made by 
Goertzen (26) and Harrison (33). 

Research concerning speech therapy procedures with the retarded is 
generally inadequate. For example, Schneider and Vallon (80) purported 
to evaluate a speech therapy program for the retarded; but they used no 
controls, variables were unidentified or unaccounted for, and valid and 
reliable data were missing. Similar criticism can be made of Rittmanic's 
study (74). i 

The task of comparing therapeutic approaches for retarded children is 
difficult. Pfeifer (70) analyzed individual and group speech therapy for 
educable institutionalized mentally retarded children with a median IQ of 
about 55. Most had no serious physical or sensory impairment, Ten re- 
ceived 20 hours of individual therapy; 10 received 20 hours of group 
therapy (three or four to a group); and 10 children received no therapy. 
The first two groups showed significantly greater linguistic gains than the 
control group. There were no significant differences between the first two 
groups. 


Aphasia in Adulthood 


Research in aphasia appears to have declined slightly following the 
first decade after World War II. New were (a) publications of general 
Surveys of therapy materials, (b) attempts to test or revise some long 
accepted concepts in aphasia, and (c) books of historical but practical 
import. Eisenson revised his 1946 manual, and also presented a compre: 
hensive overview (16) of the basic principles by which today's speech or 
language therapist works with brain injured adults. 

Siegel (88) studied responses of 31 aphasic subjects to visually pre- 
sented words, and found more errors with (a) adjectives than with verbs 
or nouns, (b) long words than short, (c) words of high and low abstrac- 
tion than words of “medium level” abstraction, and (d) words of frequent 
occurrence than of infrequent. Siegel regarded his results as opposed to 
belief that dysphasics have a selective anomic or nominal impairment. 

Wepman and others (103) asserted that the concept of anomia obscures 
a more fundamental effect and that classical dichotomies of language into 
motor and sensory functions overlook the dynamic nature of language 
transformations along broad linguistic continua. Brown (6) questioned 
the validity of Goldstein's theory of abstract behavior in the brain injure 
Sigmund Freud’s 1891 book on aphasia was presented in an English 
translation (23). The two volumes of selected writings of the eminent 
PERE A John Hughlings Jackson (97), long out of print, were repub- 
ished, 
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Childhood Aphasia 


Major areas of interest in aphasic children’s behavior were (a) prob- 
lems of differential diagnosis, (b) relative effectiveness of therapeutic and 
educational approaches, and (c) conceptual or nomenclatural clarifica- 
tions. The major publication on the subject of “congenital aphasia” con- 
sisted of the papers in a symposium at the 1958 convention of the Ameri- 
can Speech and Hearing Association which were edited by Brown (7). 
All participants doubted that the concept of aphasia held any validity. 
The publication is too lengthy to summarize here, but it is suggested that 
the reader especially note Loretta Bender’s contribution to the symposium. 

Goldstein, Landau, and Kleffner (27) studied the neurological char- 
acteristics of 188 deaf and aphasic children, and showed the difficulty of 
making adequate diagnoses. They presented a number of neurologic ob- 
servations which could increase accuracy of differentiation prior to educa- 
tional placement. Hannigan (32) and Monsees (57) helpfully discussed 
the problem. 

Diagnostic techniques and descriptions of behavior characteristics dif- 
ferentiating childhood language disturbances as a function of hearing 
deficiency, intellectual retardation, emotional disturbance, and brain in- 
jury were set forth in an important book by Myklebust (63). Myklebust 
(64) illustrated differences in viewpoint concerning the etiology and nature 
of childhood aphasic behavior and indicated therapeutic or educational 
approaches. Monsees (57) compared viewpoints of these theorists. 

Attempts to clarify nonspecific terminology were made by Schlanger 
(77) and by Stevens and Birch (95). These latter criticized the term brain- 
injured thus: (a) It is etiological and does not describe the symptom 
complex. (b) It is associated with other conditions which may have no 
relationship. (c) It invites oversimplification. Strauss syndrome was pro- 
posed to identify characteristics of children described by Strauss in 1947. 
Volume II, by Strauss and Kephart (96), presented new data and implica- 
tions for educational practice and future research with children having 
behavior usually associated with brain injury. 


Speech Disorders in Cerebral Palsy 


The most comprehensive review of the writings on speech and hearing 
Problems of the cerebral palsied was done by DiCarlo and Amster (4). 
Achilles (1) made an exhaustive analysis of communicative anomalies of 
cerebral palsied subjects; in addition to surveying pertinent literature, he 
studied 151 cases aged two to 22, including 90 athetoids and 33 spastics. 
Sixty-six percent of this group had severe communication disabilities 
(little or no speech). 

Comparing spastic and athetoid children’s mastery of speech sound 
elements, Irwin (38) found no significant differences. Studying 334 
Patients with infantile spastic hemiplegia, Hood and Perlstein (35) ob- 
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served that hemiplegia (congenital or acquired prior to nine months) 
retarded speech development no more than four or five months. Subjects 
with acquired hemiplegia talked earlier than congenital hemiplegics, Burgi 
and Matthews (9, 53) and Irwin (39) developed short articulation tests 
for the cerebral palsied which appeared to be as effective as longer ones 
in use. 


The Laryngectomized 


The increase in surgical removal of the larynx, usually due to cancer, 
brought need to investigate conditions conducive to postoperative speech 
acquisition. DiCarlo, Amster, and Herer (15) analyzed breathing and 
speech characteristics in detail of 15 laryngectomized adults. Their sub- 
jects used normal speech co-ordinations in speech relearning. It was rec- 
ommended that synchronized speech/breathing co-ordinations and voice 
control be developed in treatment prior to development of communicative 
speech. 

In a survey of 440 cases, Putney (72) reported that 38 percent failed 
to develop useful buccal voice. Males were more successful than females. 
Barney (3) reviewed trends in the development of artificial larynges. Robe 
and others (75) conducted pioneering investigations in this area. 


Research Briefly Noted 


Travis's compilation (99) of material written by 27 of America's leading 
speech pathologists and audiologists presented the current status of study 
of speech disorders. Van Riper and Irwin (101) produced a documented 
Scientific work, Knower's listing (43) of research shows the trend in 
graduate study, 

Most reporting of American research on speech disorders is published 
by the American Speech and Hearing Association in the Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Research. Oral communication processes were describe 
Increasingly in terms of servo models (18, 69) ; even “servotherapy” dis- 
Cussions appeared (66). Speech pathologists continued to investigate and 
be stimulated by researchers in such ancillary disciplines as general com- 
munications (4, 19, 21), linguistics (10, 104), basic neurology (68); 
psychology (89), and neuropsychiatry (73). 


The Future of Research in Speech Disorders 


Trends indicate that the immediate future in speech pathology will be 
characterized by (a) more collaboration in research among universities, 
agencies, and school systems; (b) improvement through university train- 
ing of the ability of speech therapists to more proficiently understand an 
apply the results of research; (c) interest in speech disorders of the aged 
(65, 82) ; (d) wider use of instrumentation and mathematico-descriptive 
representations of speech processes; (e) greater effort to define neuro- 
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logical and psychological substrates of linguistic structures and com- 
municative disruptions; (f) more extensive comparative analyses of the 
import of diagnostic and therapeutic variables; (g) establishment of valid 
and reliable measuring tools; (h) greater acceptance of the worth of case 
studies and the necessity of longitudinal research; and (i) recognition of 
the clinician himself as the most important diagnostic or therapeutic in- 
strument and the continuing attempt to help him become a more valid and 
reliable “instrument.” 


15. 
16. 
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CHAPTER X 


Organization and Supervision of Special Education 


CLYDE J. BAER 


Tus CHAPTER is concerned with legislation, instructional planning 
and staffing, community and parent relations, and the utilization of 
buildings in housing special education programs. 

A conference of representatives of 23 national organizations meeting 
in January 1959 defined areas of exceptionality, discussed the organiza- 
tional frameworks within which special education is conducted, identified 
problems, and specified the characteristics of a good program. The con- 
ference stressed the fact that only a small percentage of the children who 
need special help are receiving it, 

Along with examination of the growth of special education (4, 17), 
there has been concern about its quality. Hill (16) emphasized need 
to re-examine the philosophy of special education and the policy of 
segregation, and noted the desirability of developing a more scientific 
attitude among educators. The concept of special education as a compre 
hensive service to individuals, rather than a compartmentalization of 
specialties, was set forth by Lord (23), who discussed the diversity of 
learning problems among children, placement of children with marginal 
qualifications, and the increasing tendency to accept children with more 
severe disabilities. 


Legislation 

Legislative provision for special education in various states was Te 
ported by Gilmore (11) as part of an Illinois study. Specific provisions 
included categories of handicaps covered by statute, the permissive or 
mandatory nature of the regulations, and formulas for reimbursement, 
Forty-eight states had legislation providing advisory service, financial 
aid, or both. Statutory provisions for special education (by category of 
exceptionality, legal definitions of eligibility, and provisions for aid in 
transporting pupils) were reported in School Life (33). 

Simches and Cicenia (35) surveyed provisions at the state level for home 
teaching and reported on formulas for state aid, types of handicaps 10- 
cluded, criteria for eligibility, instructional time, and teacher certification: 

A classification of legal provisions for the blind was provided by Lowen- 


feld (24). 
Instructional Programing and Staffing 


Class size and staffing policies with respect to classroom and auxiliary 
teachers were investigated by Mullen (27). Class sizes in particular pro- 
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grams (deaf, educable mentally retarded, trainable) were similar with 
the greatest variation in programs for the socially maladjusted. Another 
aspect of staffing was considered by Fields (9), who described procedures 
for selecting supervisors of programs for the mentally retarded. An 
effort to increase staff effectiveness through the use of lay persons as 
teacher assistants was described by Cruickshank and Haring (6). Newland 
and others (29) prepared a detailed procedure for communities desiring 
to carry on a self-survey to determine special education needs. 

Interest in special provisions at the secondary level was indicated by 
a comprehensive discussion of the education of handicapped and gifted 
pupils in the secondary school published as a bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals (28). 

Extension of special education provisions into the preschool years 
attracted considerable attention. Mullen (26) summarized considerations 
relating to preschool exceptional children, including blind, deaf, and 
crippled, and programs for parent education. Yum (43) described adapta- 
tions to serve the multiply handicapped cerebral palsied child in nursery 
school. Denhoff (7) also discussed the physically handicapped in the 
nursery school, and Ikeda (18) proposed ways of adapting the nursery 
school to serve mentally retarded children. Emphasis was placed on the 
team approach. 

Many proposals were made to provide for the academically talented: 
special classes, enrichment, curriculum adaptation, college attendance, 
scholarships, and practices conceived under different interpretations of 
talent. A reawakening of interest in various forms of acceleration is ( 
indicated (see also Chapter II). Knoell (21) surveyed co-operative means 
to provide enrichment for superior high-school students and noted provi- 
sions of junior colleges, state colleges, private colleges, and large univer- 
sities. Kincaid (20) related the opinions of educators and parents on 
educational objectives for the gifted. Strang (36) identified trends, and 
Witty (41) reported on programs for the gifted (see also Chapter II). 

i Interest in curriculum modification, guidance procedures, and organiza- 
tional realignment has followed recognition of the inappropriateness of 
the traditional secondary-school program. for mentally retarded pupils. 
Wickliffe (39) summarized secondary-school programs of seven cities 
in some detail. Kostick and Story (22) defined nine developmental tasks 
for the mentally limited, significant to planning. Special instruction as 
an aid to postschool adjustment was investigated by Porter and Milazzo 
(30), and Cassidy and Stanton (5) studied the question of whether special 
classes provide the most desirable setting for mentally retarded pupils. 
A comprehensive study of provisions for the trainable mentally retarded 
by Goldberg (12) included discussion of state laws and the goals and 
objectives of special programs for the trainable (see also Chapter III). 

Mounting case loads and waiting lists contributed to concern about 

elementary-school speech therapy programs. Van Hattum (38) identified 
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basic principles important in the reorganization of such programs, in. 
volving the role of maturation, speech improvement for primary-school 
pupils, and the adoption of “block-type” scheduling. Streng (37) described 
programs for pupils with impaired hearing in small school systems, and 
Yerkes (42) identified factors in vocational planning for hard-of-hearing 
pupils (see also Chapter V). 

Birch (3), studying 50 cities, identified three types of programs for 
maladjusted pupils. Schuchman (34) surveyed current practices for home 
teaching in 250 cities. Lowenfeld (24) traced the history and develop. 
ment of specialized programs for the blind (see also Chapter VI). 


Community and Parent Relations 


The involvement of parents and communities in educational provisions 
for exceptional children received attention, Programs were planned to 
maintain the individual integrity of the child and to avoid the handicap- 
centered approach. Better service was sought through shared knowledge 
and identification of common objectives. 

Bennett (1, 2) described efforts of parents to teach deaf children, and 
Justison (19) proposed a philosophy of teaching for parents of the 
severely retarded. Denhoff and Holden (8) studied 35 cerebral palsied 
children, whose adjustment in school was related to family understanding 
and acceptance, 

Wiles (40) reported a combined effort of six New York communities 
to provide facilities for the mentally retarded, the speech handicapped, 
the partially seeing, and the cerebral palsied. Havighurst (14) sum- 
marized community factors important in the development of programs 
for gifted pupils, and defined their impact in terms of the provision 


adopted. Grace (13) described public relations programs at 14 institutions 
for the deaf. 


Utilization of Buildings 

Design of physical facilities for specific areas of instruction was dis- 
cussed. Foote (10) outlined principles for design of classrooms for 
partially seeing children, and made recommendations which included the 
type and placement of furniture, special equipment, storage, illumination, 
and room dimensions, Similar recommendations for speech correction 
rooms were set forth by Luper and Ainsworth (25). Salisbury, Barrow, 
and Graham (31) described a functional adaptation for physically handi- 
capped pupils which allowed them to participate in regular school activities: 
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Center, Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, Washington, 

Buddemeyer, Guy W., Administrative Supervisor, Research, Statistics, and Informa- 
tion, Cincinnati Public Schools, 608 East McMillan Street, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. i 

Bungé, A. Frederick, Principal, Northwest Adult High School, San Diego City 
Schools, 1311 Tourmaline Street, San Diego 9, California. Y 

Burch, Robert L., Associate Editor of Elementary School Textbooks, Ginn and Com- 
pany, Statler Building, Boston, Massachusetts. ue 

Eie Arvid J., Director of Studies, New York State Teachers Association, Albany, 

ew York. i 

Burke, James M., Director of Research and Information, Norwalk Public Schools, 
125 East Avenue, Norwalk, Connecticut. ? 

Burnham, Paul S., Associate Professor of Psycholo; and Director of Office of Edu- 
cational Research, Yale University, Box 2177 Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Buros, Oscar K., Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Burr, Samuel Engle, Jr., Director, Off-Campus and In-Service Progr: 


can University, Washington 16, D. C. 
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to Bay Boulevard, Clearwater, Florida. : i 
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Buswell, G. T., Professor of Educational Psychology Emeritus, University of Cali. 

fornia, Berkeley 4, California. (President of AERA, 1953-54.) Effective Febru B 
1960, Executive Secretary, American Educational Research Association, uu 
teenth Street, N, W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Buswell, Margaret M., Associate Professor of Education, Iowa State Teachers. 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. E 

Butts, R. Freeman, William F. Russell Professor in the Foundations of. Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, New York. Wr 

Byerly, Carl L., District Administrator, Detroit Public Schools, 560 Livingstone, 
Detroit 1, Michigan. f 

Cain, Leo F., Vice-President, San Francisco State College, 1600 Holloway Avenue, 
San Francisco 27, California. ibis 

§ Caldwell, Edward, Coordinator of Guidance and Testing, Manatee County Schools, 
215 Manatee Avenue, West, Bradenton, Florida. WA 

Caliver, Ambrose, Chief, Adult Education Section, Office of Education, U, S, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

Callaway, Byron, Associate Professor of Education, School of Education, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama. 

Campbell, Donald W., Director, Department of Reference and Research, Board of 
Education, Newark 2, New Jersey. ni 

Campbell, Roald F., Professor of Education, University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois, m. 

Capehart, Bertis E., Associate Director, Education Department, Hill and Knowlton, 
Inc., 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. OF 

Capobianco, Rudolph J., Associate Professor, Department of Educational Psy- 
chology, University of Minnesota, Pattee Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. A 

Capps, Lelon R., Instructor, College of Education, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 14, Minnesota, à 

Capps, Mrs. Marian P., Director, Testing Bureau and Professor of Education, Nor- 
folk Division, Virginia State College, 2401 Corprew Avenue, Norfolk 12, Virginia. 

Carl, Mary Kathryn, Professor of Nursing, School of Nursing, University of Mary- 
land, Lombard Street, Baltimore 11, Maryland. if 

Carollo, Frank A., Educational Specialist, Department of Navy, U. S. Naval Training 
Device Center, Port Washington, L. L, New York. " H 

Carpenter, W. W., Emeritus Professor of Education, University of Missouri, 204 Hill 
Hall, Columbia, Missouri, E 

** Carr, William G., Executive Secretary, National Education AssoQisuonM 1201 
nn Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. (Secretary-Treasurer of AERA, 

Carroll, John B., Professor of Education, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

Coral, Margaret L., Professor of Education, Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, 

inois. 

Carstater, Eugene D., Educational Research Advisor, Billet & Qualifications Research 
Branch, Personnel Research Division, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department, 
Washington 25, D, C. 

bs Harold D., Professor of Education, University of California, Berkeley 4, 

ifornia. t 

Carter, Lamore Joseph, Associate Professor of Education, Director of Special Edu- 
cation, Special Education Center, Grambling College, Grambling, Louisiana. 

Coes Thomas M., Professor of Education and Psychology, Albion College, Albion, 

ichigan. 

Cartwright, William H., Professor of Education, Department of Education, Duke 
University, College Station, Durham, North Carolina. 5 of 

Caskey, Helen Crossen, Professor of Education, Teachers College, University 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cason, Mrs. Eloise B., Director of Child Guidance, Bloomfield Public Schools, 155 
Broad Street, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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Castetter, William B., Associate Professor, School of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

aren ERE L., President, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, 

lew York. 

Cattell, Psyche, Chief Psychologist, Lancaster Guidance Clinic, 650 Martha Avenue, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Chacko, Mrs. Yo Yee, Research Assistant, Office of Research and Evaluation, Divi- 
sion of Teacher Education, Municipal Colleges of New York, 535 East 80th Street, 
New York 21, New York. 

Chadderdon, Hester, Professor of Home Economics Education, Iowa State Univer- 
sity, Ames, Iowa. 

Chall, Jeanne S., Assistant Professor, School of Education, City College of the City 
of New York, Convent Avenue at 135th Street, New York 31, New York. 

Chambers, J. Richard, Assistant Professor, School of Education, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables 46, Florida. 

Chambers, M. M., Visiting Professor of Higher Education, The University of 
ERES Center for the Study of Higher Education, U.H.S. 4200-G, Ann Arbor, 

ichigan. 

+Chapman, Harold B. (Retired), 2920 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
(Formerly Assistant Director of Research, Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland.) 

Charters, Werrett Wallace, Jr., Associate Professor, Graduate Institute of Educa- 
tion, Washington University, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 

Chase, Francis S., Professor of Education and Chairman, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

fChase, Vernon E., Consultant, Educational and Administrative Surveys, Route 
# 1, Montague, Michigan. 

Chase, W. Linwood, Professor of Education, Boston University, 332 Bay State Road, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts, i 

E uno] Henry, President, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Cheyney, W. Walker, Director, Division of Educational Research, Board of Public 
Education, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 4 

Chisholm, Leslie L., Professor of School Administration, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 1 

Mbronon James Z., Assistant Principal, Carpenter Elementary School, Chicago, 

anois, 

$ Church, Wayne C., Director, Testing and Research, Charlotte City Schools, 2904 
Shenandoah Avenue, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Clark, Edwin C., Director of Research, Burbank Public Schools, 245 East Magnolia 
Boulevard, Burbank, California. 

Clark, Elmer J., Associate Dean of Instruction, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Clark, James E., Assistant to President, Plastic Contact Lens Company, 59 East 
Madison Street, Fourth Floor, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

par Men M., Associate Professor, State University Teachers College, Oneonta, 

ew York. 

Clark, Stephen C., Research Associate, State Research Department, California 
Teachers Association, 1125 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 17, California. 

Clark, Willis W., Executive Vice President, California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California. 

Clark, Woodrow Wilson, Research Assistant to the Executive Secretary, Board of 
Trustees, Mississippi State Institutions of Higher Learning, Woolfolk State Office 
Building, Jackson, Mississippi. " M 

ee Zenas R., Administrative Assistant, Wilmington Public Schools, Wilmington, 

elaware, 

Claus, Calvin K., Psychological Examiner, Special Services, Evanston Public Schools, 
1323 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. p +A s 

btn A. Stafford, Professor of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, 

indiana, 
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Cleland, Donald L., Director, Reading Laboratory, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts. 
burgh 13, Pennsylvania. es 

Clemente, Tito, Chief, Research and Evaluation Division, Bureau of Public Schools 
(Retired), U.P. Social Hall, Diliman, Quezon City, Philippines. a 

Clifford, Paul I., Professor of Education, Atlanta University, 223 Chestnut. Street, 
S. W., Atlanta 14, Georgia. p 

Cloutier, Robert W., Assistant Director of Admissions, Northeastern University, 
360 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 

Clymer, Theodore W., Professor of Education, University of Minnesota, 238 Burton 
Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. ^ 

Cobb, William E., Research Specialist, Department of Public Instruction, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, 351 Education Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, - 

Gib Alban Wasson, II, Principal, Geneva Community High School, Geneva, 

inois. ) 

Coffman, William E., Director of Test Development, Educational Testing Service, 
20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Cogan, Morris L., Lecturer on Education, Harvard University, Batchelder House 21, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Coladarei, Arthur P., Professor of Education and Psychology, Stanford University, 
Stanford, California. A 
Coleman, F. Basil Thomas, Director of Programing, Board of Education of the 
City of New York, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1, New York. 

Coleman, Gerald Max, Assistant Superintendent, Instruction and Research, St. 
Joseph Public Schools, 10th and Felix Streets, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Collett, Mrs. Dorothy M., Associate Professor of Education, La Verne College, 
La Verne, California. 

Collier, Raymond O., Jr., Associate Professor of Education, University of Minne 
sota, 223 Burton Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

Collings, Miller R., Research Assistant, Cincinnati Public Schools, 608 East Me 
Millan Street, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 

Collins, Cecil Patrick, Research Director, Canadian Education Association, 206 
Huron Street, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 

Collister, E. Gordon, Director, Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas, 116 Bailey. 
Hall, Lawrence, Kansas. ] 

Colvert, C. C., Chairman, Council on Research and Service, American Association 
of Junior Colleges, University Station, Box 7998, Austin 12, Texas. 

Compton, John L., Superintendent, Bakersfield City School District, Education 
Center, 1300 Baker Street, Bakersfield, California. J 

Comstock, George Alison, Coordinator of Men’s Activities, University of Wichita, 
Wichita 8, Kansas. 

Conger, Louis H., Jr., Chief, Reference, Estimates and Projections; Office of ye 
cation, U. S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

We William H., Assistant to the President, Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, 

isconsin, 

Conrad, Herbert S., Director, Research and Statistical Services Branch, Office ya 

punton U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 


Conrad, M. J., Head, School Plant Division, Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, The Ohio State University, Room 191, Arps Hall, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
Conway, Robert E., Supervisor, Research and Evaluation, Department of 3, 
on Evaluation, Youngstown Public Schools, 20 West Wood Street, Youngstown 
10. i ion 
Cook, Desmond Lawrence, Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology, Di 
of Education, Purdue University, Coulter Annex, West Lafayette, Indiana. 
Cook, E. S., Jr., Area Superintendent, Atlanta Public Schools, 2531 Gordon 
S. W., Atlanta 11, Georgia, inneapolis 
Cooks Walter W., Dean, College of Education, University of Minnesota, Minn 
, Minnesota, 
Coon, Beulah I., Specialist in Research in Home Economics Education, Office of 
PE U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 
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Cooper, Dan H., Director, Division of Education, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

Cooper, Shirley, Associate Secretary, American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Corbally, John E., Professor of Secondary Education, University of Washington, 
202 D. Miller Hall, Seattle 5, Washington. 

Coreoran, Mary, Research Associate and Assistant Professor, Bureau of Institu- 
tional Research, University of Minnesota, 330 Burton Hall, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota. 

Corey, Stephen M., Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Nee RS 27, New York. (Member-at-Large, AERA Executive Committee, 
1958-61. 

Corman, Bernard R., Professor, Department of Foundations of Education, Michigan 
State University, 259 Education Building, East Lansing, Michigan. 

t Cornell, Ethel L. (Retired), Rendezvous Acres, Barnstable, Massachusetts. (For- 
pam aane in Research, New York State Education Department, Albany, 

ew XOrK. 

Cornell, Francis G., Engelhardt, Engelhardt, Leggett, and Cornell, Educational 
Consultants, 221 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. (Editor and Chair- 
man, Editorial Board, Review of Educational Research, 1951-54; President of 
AERA, 1955-56.) 

Cosgrove, J. Clarke, Supervisor of Tests and Measurement, Los Angeles City 
Schools, 450 North Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 12, California. 

Coster, John K., Assistant Professor of Agricultural Education, Purdue University, 
Education Building, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Cotter, Katharine C., Associate Professor, Elementary Education, Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. 

Cottle, William C., Professor of Education, Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

Coulson, Roger W., Associate Professor and Co-Director, Bureau of Research and 
Clinical Services, College of Education, Butler University, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 

Coulter, Myron L., Assistant Professor of Education, College of Education, The 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania. 

Courtis, Stuart A. (Retired), 9110 Dwight Avenue, Detroit 14, Michigan; Professor 
Emeritus of Education, University of Michigan, ‘Ann Arbor, Michigan. (President 
of AERA, 1917-18.) 3 

Cowen, Philip A., Associate Coordinator of Research, New York State Education 
Department, Albany, New York. 

Coxe, Warren W. (Retired), 120 Salisbury Road, Delmar, New York. (Formerly 
Director of Educational Research, State Education Department, ‘Albany, New York.) 

Cozine, June, Head and Professor of Home Economics Education, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Craig, Gerald S., Professor Emeritus of Natural Sciences, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27, New York. à 

Craig, Robert C., Associate Professor, Department of Education, Marquette. Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. ^ 

Crawford, Bonner M., Professor of Education, University of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. Jut 

Cronbach, Lee J., Professor of Education and Psychology, University of Illinois, 
1007 South Wright Street, Champaign, Illinois. i a9 

Crook, Frances E., Assistant Professor, Institute of Education, McGill University, 
MacDonald College P.O., Quebec, Canada. . 

Crosby, Gwladys Jones, Assistant Professor, Queens College, Kissena Boulevard, 
Flushing 67, New York. 

Crossley, B. Alice, Associate Professor, School of Education, Boston University, 
332 Bay State Road, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 

Crowley, Harry L., Associate Professor of Psychology, State Teachers College, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 

Crum, Clyde E., Associate Professor of Education, San Diego State College, San 
Diego 15, California. 
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Crum, Lewis R., Manager of Curriculum Research, Englewood Public. 
South Bannock, Englewood, Colorado. 

Cruttenden, Edwin W., School Planning Consultant, 331 North 24th 
Hill, Pennsylvania. 

Culbertson, Jack A., Executive-Director, University Council of Educational. 
tration, 65 South Oval Drive, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Cumbee, Frances Z., Counselor, School of Education, University of Wi 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. ae 

Curran, Robert L., Associate Professor of Education, College of Education, Univer. 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. UN Vid 

Curtin, James, Associate Professor of Education, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minnesota, ve Wb. 

Cartim. H. A., Professor of Education, The Florida State University, T: T 
Florida. n 

Guts; Louise, Professor of Elementary Education, Macalester College, St. Paul | l1, 

1nnesota. Nus 

Cutts, Norma E., Psychological Consultant, Hillsboro Country Day School, ne 
Hillsboro Beach, Pompano Beach, Florida. rM AS 

Cynamon, Manuel, Coordinator, Achievement Examinations, Office of Testing and 
Research, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York. Án 

Dahnke, Harold L., Jr., Director, Space Utilization and Assignment, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan. m 

Dailey, John T., Program Director, Educational Research, American Institute 
Research, 6135 Kansas Avenue, N. E., Washington 11, D. C. 

Dale, Edgar, Professor of Education, School of Education, The Ohio State Ui 


Columbus 10, Ohio. tial 
Dalrymple, Julia I., Professor of Home Economics and Education, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, ee i 
D'Amico, Louis A., Specialist, Office of Education, U. S. Department "o 
c X 


Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. ae i 
Damrin, Dora E., Assistant Professor, Bureau of Educational Research, Ui ^ 

of Illinois, 1007 South Wright, Champaign, Illinois. ux 
Daniel, Artie A., Associate Professor of Education, North Texas State je 


enton, Texas, 2 Univer- 
Danibion, Paul eo elato Professor of Education, College of Education, Uni 
Sity of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. mW 
Darcy, Natalie T., Associate Professor, Brooklyn College and Fordham University, 
ew York, New York. à ne 
Davies, Daniel R., Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, - 
New York 27, New York. n 
Davies, Don, Director of Student Teaching, Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, - 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota, 
Davies, John Leonard, Associate Professor, College of Education, State University | 


Davis, Frederick B., Profescor of Education and Director of Educational Clinio, i 


avis, Hazel, Associate Director, Research Division, National Education Association, 
1201 Suse Street, N.W., Washington 6, D, C. } 
avis, John B., Superintendent of Sc! ools, Lincoln, Massachusetts. EN 
Davis, Robert A., Professor of Educational Research, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. lucation, 
Davis, Russell G., Director, Office of Educational Research, School of Educa 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts, ja State 
on h M., ee of Educational Research, The Pennsyl jj 
aversity, University Par! ; Pennsylvania, PU 
awson, Dan T., Executive Secfetary, California Elementary School Administrators 
Association, 1705 Murchison Drive, Burlingame, California. T i 
‘Dor E = M NW he Rural Service, National Education Association, — 
ixteen! t, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Carriculum, 
p sl Bine the ied Tate, Fe 
of Education, The Florida Stat iversity, ahassee, Flori j 
DeBoer, John J., Professor of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, : 
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Deer, George H., Dean, The Junior Division, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge 3, Louisiana. 
DeKock, Henry C., Associate Professor of Education, College of Education, State 
University of Iowa, East Hall, Iowa City, Iowa. 
DeKock, Walter D., Associate Professor of Education, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
DeLong, Arthur R., Associate Professor, Elementary Education, University of 
Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 
Desing, Minerva F., Special Assistant to the Director, Division of Educational 
Research, Board of Education, Parkway at 21st Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 
Desjarlais, Lionel, Professor, University of Ottawa Teachers’ College, 115 Wilbrod 
Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
Detchen, Lily, Director of Evaluation Services, Chatham College, Woodland Road, 
Pittsburgh 32, Pennsylvania. 
DeVault, M. Vere, Associate Professor, The University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 
Deyoe, George P., Professor of Agricultural Education, College of Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Dimond, Stanley E., Professor of Education, School of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Dinkmeyer, Don C., Chairman of Psychology Department, National College of 
Education, 2840 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Illinois. 
Di Vesta, Francis J., Professor of Education and Psychology, Syracuse University, 
123 College Place, Syracuse 10, New York. 
Dixon, W. Robert, Professor, School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
Dodson, Dan W., Professor of Education, School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, New York 3, New York. 
Doherty, Leo D., Associate in Educational Research, Division of Research, New 
York State Education Department, 46 Chapel Street, Albany, New York. 
Doherty, Victor W., Director of Research, Portland Public Schools, 631 North East 
Clackamas, Portland, Oregon. 
Doi, James I., Director of Institutional Research, University of Colorado, Macky 
201, Boulder, Colorado. 
poen. Edward W., Professor Emeritus of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
anols, 
Donnelly, Richard J., Chairman, Physical Education for Men, University of Minne- 
DR 220 Cooke Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
onohue, Francis J., President, St. Mary of the Plains College, Dodge City, Kansas. 
Doppelt, Jerome E., Assistant Director, Test Division, The Psychological Corpora- 
tion, 304 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York. 
Downie, Norville M., Professor of Psychology, Psychology Department, Biology 
Den Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. ^ 
panhar, Norman, Director of Special Studies, Detroit Board of Education, Phillips 
D uilding, Room 401, 1346 Broadway, Detroit 26, Michigan. 
osito, Anna, Director of the Evaluation and Advisory Service, Educational 
D esting Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 
reese, Mitchell, Professor of Educational Psychology, George Washington Uni- 
D Washington, D. C. 
eser, Richard H., Administrative Assistant, Detroit Board of Education, 1354 
roadway, Detroit 26, Michigan. 
ressel, Paul L., Professor and Director of Institutional Research, Michigan State 
Dee East Lansing, Michigan. 
ropkin, Stan, Assistant Professor, Queens College, Kissena Boulevard, Flushing 
67, New York. 
rury, Blanche Jessen, Professor of Physical Education, San Francisco State Col- 
D ege, San Francisco, California. 
ubnick, Lester, School Psychologist, Board of Education, Union Free District 
D o. 3, 209 Main Street, Huntington, New York. 
ugan, Willis E., Professor and Chairman, Educational Psychology, College of 
‘ducation, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
Yol Sam, Assistant Professor of Education, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, New 
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Dunlop, George M., Professor and Chairman, Division of Educational Psychology, 
Faculty of Education, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 
Dunn, Lloyd M., Coordinator, Education for Exceptional Children, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 21st Avenue South, Nashville 5, Tennessee, ] 
Durflinger, Glenn W., Chairman, Department of Education, University of Cali. 
fornia, Santa Barbara, Goleta, California. 
$ Durkin, Dolores, Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, New York. 
Durost, Walter N., Director of Educational Services, Pinellas County Board ol 
Public Instruction, Clearwater, Florida. 
Durrell, Donald D., Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston University, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
Dvorak, Earl A., Associate Professor of Business Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 
Dyer, Henry S., Vice-President for Research and Advisory Services, Educational 
Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. À 
Eads, Mrs. Laura K., Bureau of Curriculum Research, Board of Education of the 
City of New York, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1, New York. | 
Eames, Thomas H., Assistant Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston 
University, 332 Bay State Road, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
Early, Margaret J., Associate Professor, School of Education, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse 10, New York. k f 
Eastmond, Jefferson N., Associate Professor of Educational Administration, Brip 
ham Young University, 129 McKay, Provo, Utah. " d 
Eaton, Merrill T., Professor of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiam, 
Ebel, Robert L., Vice-President for Testing Programs and Services, EOM 
Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. (Editor of AKI 
Newsletter, 1956-59.) E " 
Eberman, Paul W., Associate Dean, School of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. : e ol 
Eckert, Ruth E. (Mrs. Eric Paulson), Professor of Higher Education, College 
Education, University of Minnesota, 219 Burton Hall, Minneapolis 14, Mi 
Eddy, obert P., rent Professor, School of Education, Rutgers, The State Un 
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Education Center, Park Boulevard at El Cajon, San Diego 3, California. 
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Hoover, Kenneth H., Associate Professor of Education, College of Education, Arizona 
State University, Tempe, Arizona. y 

Horn, Ernest, Professor Emeritus of Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
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Horn, Thomas D., Professor, Curriculum and Instruction, The University of Texas, 
Austin 12, Texas. i: 

Hornbostel, Victor O., Assistant Director, Research Division, 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Horrocks, John E., Professor, Department of Psychology, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Horst, Paul, Professor of Psychology, 
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Howell, Miriam M., Assistant Professor, Agnes Scott-Emory, Teacher Education 
Program, Emory University, Atlanta 22, Georgia. 

Hoyt, Cyril J., Associate Professor, College of Education, University of Minnesota, 
111A Burton Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

Hubbard, Frank W., Assistant Executive Secretary for Information Services, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. (Secretary. 
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New York 27, New York. 
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Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 
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Jacobs, James N., Research Assistant, Cincinnati Public Schools, 608 East McMillan 
Street, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 
Jacobs, Robert, Chief, Far East and South Asia Division, Office of Educational Serv- 
ices, International Cooperation Administration, Washington 295, D. C. 
Jacobson, Willard J., Professor of Natural Science, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York. 
Jaeger, Eloise M., Associate Professor, Department of Physical Education, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
Jahnke, Henry A., Director of Research and Pupil Accounting, Houston Independent 
School District, 1300 Capitol Street, Houston 2, Texas. 
James, C. Evan, Box 352, Laguna Beach, California. 
James, Henry Thomas, Associate Professor of Education, School of Education, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, California, 
Jamrich, John X., Associate Professor, College of Education, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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Jarvie, L. L., Executive Dean, State University of New York, Albany, New York. 
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North, Seattle 9, Washington. 
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of California, Berkeley 4, California. i 
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Jensen, Kai, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
ron. Theodore Joel, Professor of Education, The Ohio State University, Colum- 
us 10, Ohio. 
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» Minnesota. 
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Crouse Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York. Ý 
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Albany, New York. 
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Johnson, Orval G., Director of Special Education and Psychological Services, Lewis 
County School Office, County Building, Chehalis, Washington, 

Johnson, Palmer O., Professor of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
14, Minnesota. 

Johnson, Preston Clarence, Professor of Education and Director of Testing, Virginia 
State College, Petersburg, Virginia. 

Johnston, Aaron Montgomery, Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Joll, Leonard W., State Consultant, Reading, English, Communication Arts, State 
Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Jones, Arthur J., Professor Emeritus of Secondary Education, School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, 407 Swarthmore Avenue, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, 

Jones, Miss Dilys M., Director of Elementary Education, State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, 

Jones, Edna M., Research Scientist, American Institute for Research, 410 Amberson 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 32, Pennsylvania. 
Jones, Harold E., Professor of Psychology and Director, Institute of Human Develop- 
ment, University of California, Berkeley 4, California. " 
Jones, John Pierce, Associate Professor of Educational Psychology, The University 
of Texas, 311 Sutton Hall, Austin 12, Texas. y 
Jones, Lloyd Meredith, Professor of Health and Physical Education, State Univer- 
sity of New York, 1300 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo 22, New York. E 
Jones, Margaret L., Associate Professor, Health and Physical Education, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 

Jones, Vernon, Professor of Educational Psychology and Chairman, Department of 
Education, Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Jones, Worth R., Associate Professor of Education, College of Education and Home 

conomics, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 2 

Joos, Loyal W., Director of Research and Planning, Baltimore County Schools, Aig- 
burth Manor, Aigburth Road, Towson, Maryland. 

Jordan, Arthur M., Professor of Educational Psychology, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. t 

Jordan, Floyd, Coordinator, Atlanta Area Teacher Education Service, Emory Univer- 
sity, Emory University, Georgia. 
Jordan, Thomas E., Washington University, Eads Hall, St. Louis 5, Missouri. t 
Judy, Chester Jack, Research Psychologist, Personnel Laboratory, Wright Air De- 
velopment Center, Box 1557, Lackland Air Force Base, Texas. T 
Julitta, Sister Mary, Assistant Professor of Education and Director of Reading Clinic, 
Cardinal Stritch College, 3195 South Superior Street, Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin. 

Junge, Charlotte W., Professor of Education, Wayne State University, 5104 Second 
Avenue, Detroit 1, Michigan. 

Juola, Arvo Evalth, Assistant Professor, Office of Evaluation Services, Michigan State 

niversity, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Justman, Joseph, Assistant Director, Bureau of Educational Program Research and 
Statistics, Board of Education of the City of New York, Brooklyn 1, New York. 

Bee Areia L., Professor, School of Education, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 14, 

lew York, 

Kane, Elmer Ralph, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Minnetonka Public 
Schools, Route 4, Excelsior, Minnesota. g 

Karlsen, Bjorn, Associate Professor of Education, San Diego State College, San Diego 
15, California. * 

Karnes, John W., Jr., Associate Professor of Industrial Education, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 1 

Katz, Joseph, Professor, Faculty of Education, University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver 8, British Columbia, Canada. 

Kaye, Mildred, Research Assistant, School of Education, City College, 136 Street and 
Convent Avenue, New York 31, New York. 

Kearney, Nolan C., Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 647 Court House, St. Paul 
2, Minnesota. 

Keck, Winston B., Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Central School District No. 
4, Plainview, New York, 
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Keislar, Evan R., Associate Professor of Education, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles 24, California. 

Keller, Franklin J. (Retired), Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, New 
York, New York. 

Keller, Robert J., Professor, College of Education and Director, University High 
School, 130 Peik Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

Kelley, Victor H., Professor of Education, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 

Kellogg, Theodore E., Assistant Professor, College of Education, University of Min- 
nesota, 105 Administration Building, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

Kelly, Edward J., Chairman, Education Division, Colorado State College, Greeley, 
Colorado, 

Kemp, C. Gratton, Instructor, Communication Skills, Michigan State University, 
A-6 South Campus, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Kendrick, Shildrick A., Vice-President, Examinations and Research, College En- 
trance Examination Board, 425 West 117th Street, New York 27, New York. 

Kent, Druzilla Crary, Professor of Home Economics Education, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Kersh, Bert Y., Human Factors Scientist, System Development Corporation, 2500 
Colorado Avenue, Santa Monica, California. ù 

§ Kessman, Maurice, Coordinator of Educational Research, Rochester Institute of 
Technology, 65 Plymouth Avenue South, Rochester 8, New York. ved 

Ketcham, Warren A., Associate Professor of Education, University of Michigan, Ann 


Arbor, Michigan. 
Khleif, B. B., Research Associate, Community Studies, Inc., 705 Walnut Street, 


Kansas City, Missouri. 4j ^ 7 
Killian, Lt. Col. Frank, Jr., Psychologist, U. S. Air Force Hospital, Maxwell Air 


Force Base, Alabama. ; 

Kincaid, Gerald L., Language Arts Consultant, Department of Education, State of 
Minnesota, State Office Building, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. A 

Kingston, Albert J., Jr., Associate Professor, College of Education, 


Georgia, Athens, Georgia. ALS 
Kinsella, Jama Professio) School of Education, New York University, New York 3, 


New York. i ate 
ae John Ross, Professor of Psychology, The Ohio State University, Columbus 
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Er Samuel A., Professor of Education un D Institute for Research on 
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§ Kline, Donald F., Director of Educational Research, F. E. Compton Company, 1000 
North Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois. ay 1 of 
Kline, Frances F., Educational Administration, Supervision, and Methods, School o 
Education, Fordham University, 302 Broadway, New York 1, New York. X 
Kling, Frederick R., Research Associate, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, New Jersey. : 
uu Paul R., Assistant Dean, College of Education, 
olumbus 10, Ohio. 
Knapp, Royce H., Director of Educational Research, F. E. Compton and Co., 1000 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. s Ud ] 
Kneller, George F., Associate Professor, Department of Education, University 0! 
California, Los Angeles 24, California. Linh 
Knoell t in State College Curricula, Division of State Colleges 
and eR [e Department of Education, 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacra- 
mento 14, California. R ovs 
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Koch, Harlan C., Associate Dean, School of Graduate Studies, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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§ Koenig, Adolph J., Research Associate, Department of Educational Administration, 
Educational Service Bureau of Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania, 
Kohn, Nathan, Jr., Director, Nicholson-Kohn and Associates, Inc., 9827 Clayton 
Road, St. Louis 17, Missouri. 

t Koos, Leonard V., Emeritus Professor of Secondary Education, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, (Mailing address: Route 2, Newaygo, Michigan.) 

Kounin, Jacob S., Professor of Educational Psychology, College of Education, Wayne 
State University, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

Kowitz, Gerald T., Research Associate, Research Division, University of the State of 
New York, State Education Department, 46 Chapel Street, Albany, New York. 

Kozak, Andrew V., Associate Professor, Mathematics Education and Research, School 
of Education, The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania, — 

Kramer, Magdalene E., Professor of Speech, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, New York. 

Krathwohl, David. R., Coordinator of Research, Bureau of Educational Research, 
College of Education, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Kraus, Philip E., Project Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, 130 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York. 

Kreitlow, Burton W., Professor of Rural Education, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son 6, Wisconsin. 1 

Kress, Roy Alfred, Associate Professor of Education, The Reading Center, 508 Uni- 
versity Place, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 

Kropp, Russell P., Associate Professor of Education, School of Education, The 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. A, 
Krug, Edward A., Professor of Education, University of Wisconsi®, Madison, Wis- 

consin. 

Krugman, Mrs. Judith I., Psychologist, Bureau of Educational Research, Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1, New York. ; 
Krumboltz, John D., Associate Professor, Department of Foundations of Education, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. M, 

ugris, Violet, Research Associate, Educational Research Corporation, 10 Craigie 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 

Kuhlen, Raymond G., Professor of Psychology, Department of Psychology, Syracuse 
University, 123 College Place, Syracuse 10, New York. 

Kuntz, Allen H., School Psychologist, 72 Lombardy Street, Lancaster, New York, 

bee William C., Professor of Education, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
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Washington 6, D. C. 
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of Education, Bellingham, Washington. 
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New York, 
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Langdon, Grace, Child Development Advisor, American Toy Institute, 200 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, New York. 
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Lange, Phil C., Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York. 

Langen, Captain Thomas D. F., U. S. Navy, Commanding Officer, USS General W. 
A. Mann (TAP 112), FPO San Francisco, California. (Home: Seattle, Washington.) 

Langman, Mrs. Harry, 913 Congress Street, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Langmuir, Charles R., The Psychological Corporation, 304 East 45th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 

Lankton, Robert S., Director, Department of Instructional Research, Detroit Public 
Schools, 467 West Hancock Street, Detroit 1, Michigan. 

Lannholm, Gerald V., Program Director, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, New Jersey. (Editor, AERA Newsletter, 1950-56.) 

Lanton, Wendell C., Director of Examinations, Chicago Teachers College, 6800 South 
Stewart Avenue, Chicago 21, Illinois. 

LaPine, Harry J., The Research Associate in Rapid Learner Research Project, Iowa 
State Teachers College; Cedar Falls Laboratory School; Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Larsen, Arthur Hoff, Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. 
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ornia. 
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sity of Minnesota, 330 Burton Hall, Ripe: 14, Minnesota. t 
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Lawler, Eugene S., Professor of Education, School of Education, The Florida State 
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Lawler, Marcella Rita, Professor of Education, Department of Curriculum and Teach- 
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University, East Lansing, Michigan. s 
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Leonard, Donald L., Executive Editor, Board of Christian Education, United Pres. 
byterian Church in U. S. A., 1100 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsyl- 
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London, Jack, Associate Professor of Adult Education, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley 4, California. ^ 

Lonsdale, Richard C., Professor of Education, School of Education, Syracuse Uni- 
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Loomis, Arthur K. (Retired), 400 South Marion Street, Denver 9, Colorado. Ei 

bo Chester M., Acting Supervisor, Detroit Public Schools, 453 Stimson, Detroit 

; Michigan. 
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Lord, F. E., Head, Department of Special Education, Los Angeles State College of 
Applied Arts and Science, 5151 Murphy Street, Los Angeles 32, California. 

Loretan, Joseph O., Associate Superintendent, Board of Education of the City of 
New York, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1, New York. 
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Class mobility and college attendance: 
414 

Class size; and achievement, 156; in ele- 
mentary schools, 155 

Classification problem: studies of, 106 

Classroom climate: and reading, 537; 
teacher-pupil relationship, 209 

Classroom groups: group centered, 348, 
349; leader centered, 348; model for 
conceptualizing, 344; power and status 
in, 381; self-contained, 146, 159; struc- 
ture of, 344 

Classroom organization: for disturbed 
children, 532 

Classroom procedure: in intercultural 
education, 374 

Cleft palate: research on rehabilitation 
of cases, 556 

Clerical aptitudes: measures of, 33 

Climate: classroom attitudes, 372; com- 
munity desegregation, 381 

Clique formation: and interpersonal per- 
ception, 319; and rural vs. urban resi- 
dence, 347 

Clubs: membership in, 239 

Cognitive ability: of deaf, 506 

itive ce: reduction of, 323, 


338 

Cognitive structure: and achievement, 
322; discussion of, 321; and related 
concepts, 322 

Cohesiveness: of group and success, 333 

Cold Springs Residential Program: de- 
scription of, 301 

College: achievement, prediction of, 7; 
attendance of talented youth, 413; early 
admission of gifted, 430; evaluation, 
problems of, 8; graduates and non- 
graduates, comparison of, 414 

Columbia eee Maturity Scale: re- 
search 18; use with cerebral 
palsied, 474 

Command function: discussion of, 362 

Commission of Professors of Adult Edu- 
cation: establishment of, 226 

Committees: and program planning in 
adult education, 281 
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Communication: and leadership, 
practice adoption, 227; 
theory and communication 

Community: climate and dese 
381; power structure, 371, 87: 
380; relation to special education 
gram, 568 t 

Community development: definition 
304; international programs, 305 
ciples and processes, 305; principles. 
education for, 306; theory of, 304. 

Community organization: rural, 262 

Community programs: for combat 
linquency, 548 

Community study: procedure for, 

Compulsory attendance: trends in, 

Computational aids: in item analysi 

Computer installations: impetus of, 

Concept formation: and feedback, 
in mentally retarded, 189, 463 
of, 187; principles of, 187; and 
achievers, 188 

Concept Mastery Test: use with 
410 

Conceptual constructs: complexity of, 

Conceptual model: of classroom gi 
344 A 

Conceptualizing: nature of, 185 fs 
Configural analysis: and scoring, 120 — 
Conformity: and academic achi n 
429; and group acceptance, 333, 
to group standards, 348 
Congenital aphasic and deaf: d 
tiating between, 499 
Congenital factors: in mental retardati 
452 » 
Congruent validity: definition of, 88 — 
Conservatism: and aging, 249 f 
Construct validity: development of, B4; 
empirical studies of, 92; methodi 
cal and substantive aspects, 96; 
tion to philosophy of science, 98 ^ 
Content vs. method: argumentation of, 
232 ! 
Co-operation vs. competition: effects of, - 
333, 349; in groups, 258 À 
Cooperative Extension Service: program 
of, 289; purpose, 272 
Cornell-Peru project: description of, 305 
Correspondence courses: study and work | 
habits, 265 on i 
Cost: of adult education, n 
County agent: characteristics of effective, - 
283; role of, 272, 280, 281, 282; train- | 
ing of, 289 3 
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County Agricultural Committeemen: role 
of, 272 

Course design: in evening college, 290 

Creativity: discussion of, 434; relation to 
other thinking, 191; and security, 202 

Crippling conditions: children with, 471 

Criterion: description of, 5 

Critical incident technique: application 
of, 7; uses of, 168 

Curriculum: arithmetic, 151; enrichment, 
148, 427, 432; foreign languages, 150; 
guides, 177; language arts, 152; or- 
ganization of, 149; science, 149; science 
sequence, 149; social studies, 151; 
social studies and science merger, 151 

Curriculum enrichment: for gifted, 427, 
432 


Davis-Eells Games: study of, 19 

Deaf: competencies of teachers of, 398; 
educational achievement of, 503; edu- 
cational programs for, 504; research on, 
497; vocational training for, 512 

Deafness: etiology of, 500; incidence of, 
499; testing and detection of, 500 

Debate: effective, 337 

Decentralization: of administration, 361 

Decision theory: use as testing model, 5 

Delinquency: class and cultural causes of, 
546: definition of, 546; early identifi- 
cation and prediction, 548; educational 
programs for, 549; incidence of, 545; 
research on, 545; theory of, 516 

Delinquency Proneness Scale: validity of, 
548 


Delinquent repeaters: characteristics of, 
548 


Democratic climate: and student atti- 
tudes, 258. 

Demonstration aptitude test 
specimen set, 7 

Demonstrations: in adult education, 263 

Desegregation: case studies of, 367, 380; 
in education, 367; techniques of, 383 

Development: by differentiation, 246; 
neurological, 246 

Developmental growth patterns: of gifted, 
47 

Developmental tasks: theory of, 247 

Differential Aptitude Test: follow-up 
study of, 7; use of, 15, 31 

Differential aptitude tests: in relation to 
a theory of intellect, 26; representa- 
tive batteries, 30 

Differential prediction: statistical formu- 
lations, 108 


battery: 


Diffusion processes: influence of, 264 

Direct-mail announcements: in adult edu- 
cation, 264 

Directors of adult education: appointment 
of, 269 

Discipline: and democratic organization, 
211 

Discrimination sets: and learning of men- 
tal retardates, 461 

Discussion methods; and group teaching, 
257 

Dissonance: cognitive, 318, 323; reducing 
behavior, 338 

Distortion of responses: fakability and 
response sets, 59; statistical models, 123 

Districting: elementary schools, 155 

Draw-a-Man Test: use of with deaf, 504; 
validity of, 18 

Draw-a-Person Test: reliability of, 78; 

use of, 76 

Drop-outs: in adult education, 286, 291 

Dual-progress plan: in elementary school, 
159 

Dynamics: of classroom groups, 344; of 
educational systems, 344; of groups, 
332 


Early elementary education: financing of, 
158; and social adjustment, 200; 
status of, 156 

Earning ability: study to increase, 287 

Ecology: human, 238 

Economic diversity: and power structure, 
381 

Educable: adult mental retardates, 458; 
pupils, school programs for, 454; pupils, 
preschool programs for, 456 

Educational Interest Inventory: use of, 66 

Educational systems: structure of, 344 

Ego Strength Scale: construct validity of, 
93 

Electric shocks: and anxiety, 326 

Electrodermal response: and audiometry, 
500 


Electroencephalograms: of the aged, 249; 
and stuttering, 555; use in audio- 
metrics, 498 

Electromyograph: and stuttering, 555 

Elementary schools: aims of, 137; class 
and school size, 155; districting, 155; 
enrollment, 155; essentialist aims, 140; 
and intergroup education, 372; liberal 
aims, 140; modernist aims, 140; tra- 
ditionalist aims, 139 
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Emotionally disturbed: characteristics of 
teachers of, 549; educational programs 
for, 532, 568; incidence of, 530; re- 
search on, 529; screening for, 530; 
teacher reaction to, 531 

Empathic ability: nature of, 29; as a 
talent, 410 

Employability: of the aged, 299 

English: new curriculums in, 434 

Enrollment: in adult education, 286, 299; 
in elementary schools, 155 

Enuresis: and delinquency, 547 

Epilepsy: research on, 471 

Epileptic seizures: and classroom man- 
agement, 478 

Equalitarian attitudes: and learning, 258 

Equating: of test scales, 119 

Essay tests: studies of, 43 

Ethnocentrism: and California E Scale, 
372; and interpersonal relationships, 
202 

Evaluation: of adult education programs, 
264, 284, 292; of class productivity and 
cohesiveness, 212; definition of, 165; 
of group problem solving, 189; halo 
effect, 210; of item effectiveness, 115; 
of self-concept, 199; of teaching com- 
petency, 169; use of tests in, 5; of 
values, 165 

Evening college: purpose, 233; study of, 
275 


Exceptional children: preprofessional 
preparation and standards for teachers 
of, 395; research in, 395 

Executive action: discussion of, 362 

Executone: school use of, 482 

ous and adoption of new practices, 


Extension work: Canadian universities, 
275; Columbia University, 275; philos- 
ophy of, 272; scope and responsibilities, 
289; service, 281; university, 290 


Factor analysis: and test construction, 26 

Fair employment practices laws: extent 
of, 382 

Fakability: in personality and interest in- 
ventories, 59 

Family: cycle, 301; effect of handicapped 
on, 480; interaction and achievement, 
411; life education, 283 

Fantasies: of adults, 247 


Federal Extension Service: and research, 
228 


Feedback: and group learning, 257 
644 


Fees: effect on enrollment in adult edu- 
cation, 287 

Field theory: in intercultural education, 
371 

Films: use in libraries, 271 

Financial support: of adult education, 269 

Forced-choice: in evaluation of manage- 
ment training, 292; leadership test, 59 

Foreign languages: programs, 150; start- 
ing age, 150 

Foster home placement: and school readi- 
ness, 456 

Four-H Club agent: function of, 273 

Freudian psychotherapy: in intercultural 
education, 371 

Functional articulatory disorders: re- 
search on, 553 


Gains in test scores: estimations of true 
gains, 107 

Galvanic skin response: and opinion of 
others, 320 

Game theory: approach to organization 
analysis, 357 

GAMIN Test: validation of, 88 

General Aptitude Test Battery: use of, 31 

General Clerical Tests: use of, 33 

General Culture Test: use of, 46 

General Educational Development Test- 
ing Program: status of, 9 

General Educational Development Tests: 
use of, 42 

General mental ability: applications and 
developments in tests of, 15; group 
tests, 18 

Geographical location: and adoption of 
new practices, 280; effect on adult at- 
tendance, 281 

Gifted child: adjustment of, 418; and 
arithmetic, 151; competencies of teach- 
ers of, 402; and critical thinking, 190; 
definition of, 409; familial backgrounds 
of, 420; follow-up study of, 251, 298, 
409, 420; homogeneous grouping of, 
159; identification of, 428; portrait of, 
416; programs for, 427; research on, 
408; sociometric status of, 160, 201, 
422; training of teachers for, 428 

Goals: group vs. individual, 332 

God: growth of concept of, 288 i 

Gospel: difficulties of communicating, 288 

Government bureaus: and bureaucratic 
theory, 358; human relations in, 357; 
and institutional analysis, 358 

Grading: and evaluation, 168 
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Graduate Record Examination: participa- 
tion in, 9; use of, 36, 46, 48 

Group: cohesion and productivity, 256, 
333; cohesion and rejection, 350; com- 
position and structure, 258; interde- 
pendence and learning, 258; member- 
ship, 256; participation and creatiyity, 
437; problem solving, evaluation of, 
189; process and teacher-pupil plan- 
ning, 211; cohesion and sociometric 
status, 347; teaching of, 257 

Grouping: effects of, 422; homogeneous 
vs. heterogeneous, 430; homogeneous 
and gifted child, 159 

Groups: conformity to standards, 348; 
decision making, 338; dynamics, 332, 
344, 363; effect of congeniality, 348; 
effects of dynamic variables, 348; ef- 
fects of structure, 334, 345; effects of 
structure on learning, 351; efficiency 
and communication, 350; efficiency and 
morale, 350; induced attitude change, 
369; influences of formation of self- 
concept, 326; processes, 362; social 
utility of members, 347 

Growth rates: of congenitally heart dis- 
eased, 476 

Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Sur- 
veys: and reading speed, 536; use of, 
61, 66, 95 


Hacienda Vicos: description of, 305 

Handicapped: educational materials for, 
485; educational programs for, 482; 
personality patterns of, 477 

Hard of hearing: research on, 497 

Health: achievement of health fairs, 280; 
self-survey, 305; status of aged, 299 

Hearing aids: use of, 507 

Hearing impairment: definition of, 498 

Heart disease: incidence of, 472 

Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability: 
use of, 19 

High-school experiences: evaluation of by 
gifted, 419 

High-school grades: predictive value of, 
tf 


Historical studies: of adult education, 
225; of Cooperative Extension Service, 
289; of extension, 290; an extension 
division, 274; of intergroup education, 
371; Jewish adult religious education, 
288; of voluntary organizations, 273 

Home demonstration: clubs, 281, 289; 
function of agent, 273 


Home teaching: current practices in, 568; 
for handicapped, 482 

Homogeneous grouping: and desegrega- 
tion, 367 

House-Tree-Person Test: studies of, 80 

How Supervise?: use of, 65 

How-to-do materials: use in community 
development, 306 

Human relations training: evaluation of, 
292 

Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale: 
use of, 66 


Implicit personality theory: discussion of, 
320 

Incomplete Sentences Test: use of, 76, 78, 
80 


Indifference maps: in search for rule 
systems, 358 

Individual tests: performance, 18; verbal 
and nonverbal, 16 

Industrialization: and technology, 359 

Industry programs: in adult education, 
225, 291 

Infant Intelligence Scale: use of, 20 

Influence, coercive, 336; expert, 336; in- 
formational, 337; legitimate, 337; refer- 
ent, 336 

Information theory: use as testing model, 


Inservice education: of adult education 
leaders, 270, 287; of library leaders, 
288 

Institutional analysis: of formal organiza- 
tion, 358 

Instructional material: arithmetic, 179; 
language arts, 178; printed, 178; read- 
ability, 178; research in, 177; science, 
179; social studies, 178; spelling, 179 

Instructional methods: in adult educa- 
tion, 262; in intercultural and inter- 
group education, 367 

Instructional programs in special educa- 
tion: staffing of, 566 

Integration: of handicapped into regular 
school rooms, 483; racial, 367 

Intellect: structure of, 27; comprehen- 
sive theory of, 29 

Intellectual capacities: of the aged, 298; 
and educational attainment, 298 

Intellectual development: relation of vari- 
ables to, 188 

Intelligence: and creativity, 435; effect 
on learning, 462; factorial composition 
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of, 22; lower limit for special classes, 
454; measurement of blind for, 521; 
measurement of cerebral palsied for, 
475; measurement of deaf for, 501; 
quotient, limits for mental retardation, 
456; relationship to aging, 21; rela- 
tionship to family size, 21; relationship 
to physical factors, 21; terminology of 
mentally retarded, 452 

Interaction: person to person, 357 

Intercultural comparisons: of children's 
interests, 210; and intelligence tests, 
186; and self-concept, 199 

Intercultural education: instructional 
methods, 367; and self-concept, 203 

Interests: of children, 210; inventories 
of, 57; preferences of gifted, 418; read- 
ing, 210; science, 211; stability of, 248 

Interfaith relations: action programs, 384 

Intergroup education: instructional meth- 
ods, 367 

Intergroup relations: principles and prac- 
tices, 379, research in, 378 

International Performance Scale: use with 
deaf, 504 

International programs: community de- 
velopment, 305 

Interpersonal perception: accuracy of, 
318; artifacts in measures of, 318; de- 
scription of, 317 

Interracial experiences: of Negro chil- 
dren, 381 

Inter-University Labor Education Com- 
mittee: work of, 233 

Introversion and reading disability: 535 

Tnventories: adjustment, 57; anxiety 
scales, 60; personality, 57; specific 
scales, 57; validity of, 58; vocational 
interest, 64 

lowa Chemistry Test: use of, 36 

lowa Legal Aptitude Test: validity of, 36 

Towa Tests of Basic Skills: use of, 20 

Ttem analysis: computational aids, 118; 
methods of, 45; practical aspects of, 
6; la errors in, 115; teaching 
ol, 

Item discrimination: measures of, 115 

ltem writing: suggestions for, 6 

Ttems: types of, 44 

E teacher: for mentally retarded, 


s us religious education: history 


Job success: of handicapped, 458 
646 


Joiners: typical, 240 

Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test; use of, 
37 

Jury deliberations: and sex, 339 


Kindergarten: admission age, 157; effect 
on achievement, 157; financing of, 158; 
and intergroup education, 372; readi- 
ness, 157; status of, 157 

Kinesthetic perception: of handicapped 
children, 475 

Knox Cube Backward Test: reliability of, 
18 

Kuder Preference Record: of gifted, 418; 
research on, 65; use of, 61 

Kuder-Richardson: reliability formula, 
111, 114 

Kuhlmann-Anderson 
use of, 37, 48 


Intelligence Test: 


Labor education: administration of, 234: 
and universities, 233 

Labor unions: human relations in, 357; 
staff specialists, 360 

Land-grant institutions: relation to U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, 272 

Language arts: curriculum, 152; instruc- 
tional materials, 178 

Language development: of deaf, 509 

Language instruction: of deaf, 510 

Language skills: of cleft palate children, 
557 

Laryngectomized: research on the, 560 

Laterality: of handicapped children, test 
for, 476 

Law School Admission Test: use of, 36 

Leadership: of adult education, 269; au- 
thoritarian, 338; and communication 
process, 347; democratic, 338; discus- 
sion of, 362; in general, 262; patterns, 
288, 305; role of school in desegrega- 
tion, 382; and social climate, 338; 
training, 258 

Leaflets: use in adult education, 264 

Learning: and aging, 249; and anxiety, 
324; curves of mentally retarded, 464; 
effect of intelligence on, 462; of mental 
retardates, 460; processes, 250; and 
retention rate, 417 

Lecture vs. discussion: and prediction of 
behavior, 338 

Legislation for special education: surveys 
of, 566 

Leisure time: and socioeconomic status, 
242; urban, 239 
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Level of aspiration: scholastic, 323, 349 

Liberal education: in Columbia Univer- 
sity, 275; defense of, 232; for execu- 
tives, 226, 283, 292; new programs of, 
275; and projects of Fund for Adult 
Education, 287; and student interest, 
290; vs. vocational education, 232 

Libraries: adult education, 233, 270, 288; 
usage and aging, 249 

Library community project: nature of, 
289 

Liking and disliking: and interpersonal 
relations, 319 

Linear programing: and organization, 
358 

Lip reading: research on, 508; training 
and social adjustment of deaf, 503 

Listening scales: for children, 507 

Logic: and critical thinking, 190 

Longitudinal studies: of adult develop- 
ment, 247, 251; of adult mental ability, 
298; of blind children, 523 

Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests: use 
of, 19 


McCallum Form Board Test: use of, 347 

Management training: and ideological 
orientation, 360; problems of, 292 

Managerial functions: and behavior, 360; 
hierarchy, 361 

Manifest Anxiety Scale: children’s form, 
61; uses of, 92 

Manpower and talented youth: discussion 
of, 413 

Manual communication: and the deaf, 
509 

Marital relationships: difficulties of, 239 

Mathematics: curriculum, “new look” in, 
432; personality and attitudes affecting 
achievement in, 534; talent, discussion 
of, 420 

Maze Test: development of, 18 

Measurement: courses in, 6 

Mechanical aptitudes: measures of, 33 

Medical problems: chronic, children with, 
471 

Medical school: and institutional analysis, 
358 

Meetings: and adult education, 262; ef- 
fectiveness of, 262; factors affecting 
attendance, 263 

Memory: immediate measure of, 435 

Mental ability: and adults, 250: differ- 
ential aptitude measures of, 30; general 
or global measures, 15; nature of, 26; 
uses of tests of, 20 


Mental retardation: causes of, 452; inci- 
dence of, 453; programs for, 567; re- 
search on, 451; and speech disorders, 
459 

Mentally retarded: competencies of teach- 
ers of, 400 

Military officials: and bureaucratic theory, 
358 

Minnesota Clerical Test: use of, 33 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory: construct validity of, 93; and 
delinquency, 548; and overachievers, 
426; and reading speed, 536; and stut- 
tering, 555; underachievers scale, 424; 
use of, 57, 60, 62, 93, 114, 324, 327; use 
with handicapped, 477; validity of, 58 

Minnesota Spatial Relations Test: use 
with mentally retarded, 461 

Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory: 
fakability of, 59; research on, 63; use 
of, 60, 80 

Models: teachers as, 320; statistical, 106 

Mongoloids: and language development, 
459 

Mooney Problem Check List: use of, 66 

Morale: and organization effectiveness, 
363; as organization objective, 363 

Motivation to learn: and achievement, 
423; in adult education, 281; of aged, 
298; and liking-disliking, 319; of busi- 
ness and professional men, 286; of 
mentally retarded, 463 

Mountain-Plains Adult Education Proj- 
ect: results of, 280 

Multi-Aptitude Test: use of, 31 

Multigrade plan: status of, 159 

Multiple regression: empirical and theo- 
retical studies, 106 

Multiply handicapped children: need for 
co-ordinated medical and educational 
programs for, 484 

Muscular dystrophy: and regular school 
programs, 473 

Music: education of handicapped, 485: 
as a therapeutic agent for handicapped 
children, 485 

Music Achievement Test: use of, 51 


National Agricultural Extension Center 
for Advanced Study: work of, 224, 272 

National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis: study of, 274 

National Merit Scholarship Program: 
activities of, 9; description of winners, 
415 
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National Teacher Examinations: use of, 
36 

National University Extension Associa- 
tion: survey of member institutions, 291 

Naval Knowledge Test: use of, 51 

Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude: use 
of, 48 , 

Need achievement: influence of, 349 

Negro talented youth: and college at- 
tendance, 415 

Negro teachers: and desegregation, 383 

New York City: as a community, 373 

Nondirective psychotherapy: in intercul- 
tural education, 371 

Nondirective remedial 
niques: use of, 536 

Nondirective structuring of teaching: dis- 
cussion of, 258 

Nonvocational adult education: research, 
221 

Normative procedures: in achievement 
tests, 47; with projective techniques, 78 

NROTC Contract Student Selection Test: 
use of, 37 

Number Anxiety Scale: use of, 61 

Nursery school: benefits of, 158; financ- 
ing of, 158; status of, 156 


reading tech- 


Occupational choice, relation to achieve- 
ment, 425 

Officer behavior description: use of, 66 

Ohio State Psychological Examination: 
use of, 36, 79 

Old age: redefinition of, 301 

Operations research: and organization, 


Optical aids: for low vision, 525 

Organization: behavior and values, 358; 
conceptual framework for, 352; of cur- 
riculum, 146; human relations in, 357; 
needs, 357; of school, 155 

Orthopedically handicapped: summary of 
research, 471 

Otis Quick Scoring Mental Maturity Test: 
use of, 20 

Overachievers: characteristics of, 535; 
and status mobility, 411; vs. under- 
achievers, 425 


Parent: attitudes and achievement, 426; 
attitudes and reading disability, 533; 
child relationships and child's self- 
concepts, 199; child relationships and 
Íamily patterns, 203; effect of handi- 
capped child upon, 480; group discus- 
sions of problems of handicapped, 481; 
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support of special education program, 
568; and teacher relations, 352 

Parent-teacher organization: history of, 
273 

Partially seeing: research on, 519; see 
also Blind 

Pattern analysis: methods of, 120 

Pensacola Z Scale: fakability of, 59 

Perception: interpersonal, 317; nature of, 
186; of parent and self-concept, 204; 
of parents, 203; social, 318 

Perceptual judgments: improvement of, 
191 

Performance: and anxiety, 324 

Performance tests: research, 18 

Personal Preference Schedule: construct 
validity of, 93; fakability of, 59; re- 
search on, 63; studies of, 57 

Personal Profile: fakability of, 59; re- 
search on, 65 M 

Personality: changes in adult, 248; com- 
plexity of, 197; of deaf, 511; develop- 
ment of, 198, 247; implicit theory, 320; 
inventories of, 57; and physical fac- 
tors, 198; and prejudice, 372; and 
School achievement, 198, 214; of stut- 
terers, 555; and urban living, 239 

Philosophy of adult education: adjust- 
ment orientation, 231; intellectual ori- 
entation, 230; societal orientation, 231 

Philosophy of education: general state- 
ments, 137 

Physical disability: of aged, 299 

Physical education programs: for handi- 
capped, 483 

Physically handicapped children: inci- 
dence of, 472; research on, 471 

Physicians: and bureaucratic theory, 358 

Picture Vocabulary Test: use with handi- 
capped children, 474 

Pintner Intermediate Test: research with, 
19 

Pitch discrimination: and speech develop: 
ment, 507 

Placement, advanced: and gifted, 430 

Policy formation: and research, 379; stu- 
dent, 352 

Policy statements: and desegregation, 383 

Poliomyelitis: and adjustment, 478 

Politics: urban, 239 . 

Post-hypnotic suggestion: and attitude 
structure, 323 

Power structure: of the community, 273, 
374, 379, 380; in community develop- 
ment, 305; social, 335 
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Praise: effect on reading growth, 537; 
and learning, 351 

Prediction: of academic achievement, 35, 
49; of success in professional training, 
35; techniques of, 106, 109; use of 
projective procedures in, 79 

Prejudice: causes of, 372 

Preschool: program for handicapped, 484; 
special education in, 567; training of 
blind, 523; training of deaf, 502 

Primary group affiliation: and institu- 
tional morale, 256 

Primary Mental Abilities: use of, 15, 20, 
31 

Problem solving: comparison of bright 
and dull, 417; coping styles, 189; fac- 
tors affecting, 189; and rigidity, 189; 
and school achievement, 190; testing 
of, 6 

Productivity: and group cohesiveness, 333 

Professional schools: tests for admission 
to, 35 

Profile analysis: methods of, 120 

Prognostic Rating Scale: studies of, 80 

Program planning and development: in 
adult education, 280; principles, 281, 
289 

Progressive matrices: reliability of, 18; 
use of, 18, 79, 474, 502 

Projective techniques: and adoption of 
new practices, 265; discussion of, 73 

Promotion policy: current practice, 160 

Propaganda: and public opinion, 371 

Prosthetic devices: acceptance of, 481 

Proverbs Personality Test: use of, 66 

Psychogalvanic skin response: and read- 
ing disability, 535; use in audiometry, 
498, 500 

Psychological adjustment: and aging, 
298; though life span, 247 

Psychological theory; use in testing, 87 

Psychology: of the adult, 227 

Psychosomatic aspects: of special health 
problems, 479 

Psychotherapy: and reading remediation, 
536 

Public schools: adult education, 225, 226, 
269, 286 

Publications: effectiveness in adult edu- 
cation, 262 

Pupil personnel services: and delinquency 
prevention program, 549 

Pupil progress reporting: procedures, 
167 

Puppet play: and child behavior, 211 


Purdue Mathematical Training Test: use 
of, 36 
Purdue Non-Language Test: use of, 19 


Q-methodology: use of, 88 


Race relations: urban, 239 

Racial awareness: and children, 369; de- 
velopment of, 188, 203 

Radio: effectiveness in adult education, 
262 

Readability: of instructional material, 178 

Readers: moral and spiritual values of, 
179; use of basal, 179 
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istics of parents of children with prob- 
lems, 533; by deaf children, 510; dis- 
ability, factor analysis of variables re- 
lated to, 536; disability, incidence of, 
533; factors in achievement, 535; im- 
provement, 264; interests of children, 
210; materials for deaf children, 510; 
of mentally retarded, 455; personality 
and attitudes affecting achievements, 
534; remediation and therapy, 536 

Reading ladder: in intercultural educa- 
tion, 369 

Reference group: and adoption of new 
practices, 265 

Rehabilitation: of handicapped, 486 
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mental retardates, learning, 463; and 
social influence, 336 

Reliability: of achievement tests, 46; 
estimation of, 110; of projective tech- 
niques, 73; statistical developments in, 
110 

Religions: and aging, 249; relations 
among, 370, 384 

Religious experiences: of students, 352 

Remedial reading: and therapy, 536 

Research: methodology in social percep- 
tion, 318; and public policy, 378, 379 

Residential schools: for blind, 525; for 
deaf, 504; for mentally retarded, 454 

Response restriction: and anxiety, 325 

Response sets: statistical models, 123; 
studies of, 59 

Responsibility: development of, 200 

Resultant orientation: and interpersonal 
perception, 319 

Retirement: willingness for, 301 

Retroactive inhibition: and age differ- 
ences, 250 

Reward: influence of, 336; and punish- 
ment, 338 
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Rheumatic fever: incidence of, 472 

Rhythm patterns, perception of: by 
aphasic children, 509; by blind, 509; 
by deaf, 509 

Rigidity: and problem solving, 189 

Role: clarity of structure and productiv- 
ity, 334; conflicts of teachers, 350; 
and desegregation, 385; and group de- 
velopment, 334; of plant managers, 360: 
playing, 338; relations and influence, 
337; set, 362; of superintendent, 335, 
382; taking others', 319 

Role playing: in group instruction, 259 

Role theory: of adult development, 246 
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children, 418; and reading retardation, 
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success, 555; use as intelligence test, 
18; use with deaf, 512; use with handi- 
capped, 477 
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419; use of, 477 

Rural areas: community development, 
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Rural vs. urban residence: and socio- 
metric status, 347 


Scale of Manifest Anxiety: construct 
validity of, 92; fakability of, 59; use 
of, 57, 60, 89 

Scales: transformation of, 119 

M ries among hospitalized deaf, 

Scholarships: effect on college attend- 
prs of, 415; winners of, follow-up on, 

Scholastic Aptitude Test: use of, 50, 120 

School day: length of, 147, 161 

School programs: for combatting delin- 
quency, 548 

School term: length of, 160 

Science careers and early interests: 421 

Science curriculum: adaptations in, 433; 
TrvonooMl materials, 179; interests, 

Science talent: discussion of, 420 

Scoring: ways of, 6 

M wu in housing, 368; racial, 367, 

Ti 

Seguin: use with cerebral palsied, 475 

Selection procedures: for gifted, 428 

Self-appraisal: of community develop- 
ment, 306; library, 289; of voluntary 
organizations, 274 
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Self-care: of handicapped, 485 

Self-concept: acceptance of others, 214; 
and adjustment, 199; of crippled, 477; 
of gifted, 425; of handicapped, 480; 
and reading disability, 534; and 
stuttering, 555 

Self-concept formation: and group proc. 
esses, 326 

Self-conception: analysis of, 362 

Self-evaluation: of performance, 327 

Self-image: and organization image, 359 

Self-perceived role: teachers, 350 

Self-perception: development of, 319 

Self-realization: and organization effec. | 
tiveness, 357 

Semantogenic theory: and stuttering, sup- 
port for, 555 

Sensory compensation among blind: dis- 
cussion of, 522 

Sequential analysis 
bility of, 118 

Set: and aging, 251 

Sex differences: and college attendance, 
414; distribution of praise and blame, 
209; in mental abilities, 417; in social 
approval, 203; in speech disorders, 553 

Sex roles: in groups, 339 

Short Employment Tests: use of, 33 

Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire: 
use of, 58, 95 

Small groups: research on, 332 

Social acceptance: among children, 200; 
of gifted, 422; and verbal facility, 201 

Social activities: school, 372 

Social adjustment: of deaf, 503, 511 

Social attitudes: and anxiety, 326 

Social change: theory of, 379 

Social climate: and leaderships, 338; 
neighborhood, 374 

Social intelligence: nature of, 29 

Social learning: of adults, 250; develop- 
ment of, 199 

Social organization: rural, 240; urban, 
238 

Social perception: and group interaction, 
351; discussion of, 335 

Social power: in community, 374, 379, 
380; discussion of, 335 

Social psychology: basis of human rela- 
tions, 317; of city life, 239; theoretical 
systems, 320 

Social responsibility: scale for measur- 
ing attitudes for, 66 


procedures: feasi- 
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search on, 529 
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Socioempathic abilities: of children, 422 
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ing, 322 

Stress: effect on reading comprehension, 
537 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank: and 
adult personality, 248; fakability of, 
59; use of, 61, 64 

Structure: of classroom groups, 344; of 
educational systems, 344; effects of 
group, 334, 335 

Study Activity Questionnaire: use of, 66 

Study habits: and correspondence courses, 
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Study of Values Test: use of, 95 

Study skills: of gifted, 418 

Stuttering: research on, 554 

Success and failure: and learning, 351 

Superintendent: role in desegregation, 
383 
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Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes: 
use of, 66 

“Symmetry” postulates of Newcomb: 
and “balance” postulates of Heider, 
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Thinking process: development of, 185; 
and gifted child, 190; improvement of, 
190; nature of, 185; and problem solv- 
ing, 189 

Te perception: of superior children, 

Time perspective: in adult years, 248; 
and social class, 248; 

Toys for handicapped: 484 

Trainable: adult mental retardates, 458; 
pupils, programs for, 456 

Training devices: in adult education, 262 

Transfer of learning: in adults, 298 
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Visuomotor perception of deaf: studies, 
505 

Vocational: adjustment of deaf, 512; at- 
tainment of gifted, 410 

Vocational education: enrollment of 
adults in, 286; and guidance for handi- 
capped, 486; place of, 234, 300 

Vocational Interest Analysis: use of, 61 
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